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PEEFACE TO SECOND FASCICLE OF PART 1. 

INTEODUCTION AND PROTOZOA 


The irregular publication of the parts of the Treatise on Zoology 
is the inevitable result of the fact that it is the work of a 
number of authors. 

I have determined not to allow Professor Minchin^s most 
timely and valuable treatise on the Sporozoa to lie by in the 
printers* hands until the other sections of Part I. which 
logically precede it are ready for the press; and with this I have 
been able to combine Dr. J. J. Lister*s section on Foraminifera 
(which contains much that is new and original), Professor 
Hickson's section on Infusoria, and a section on the Structure 
of Animal and Vegetable Cells, with especial reference to the 
points which arise in the study of the Protozoa, by Professor 
Farmer. 

These four sections form the second fascicle of the First 
Part of this treatise; the first fascicle, which is in preparation, 
will contain an Introduction and descriptions of the Proteo- 
myxa, Mycetozoa, Lobosa, Heliozoa, Labyrinthulidea, Eadio- 
laria, and Flagellata, forming sections A to G of Chapter I.— 
The Protozoa. 

The division of the work into Chapters, of which the 
second to the twenty-first are already published, has resulted 
in a somewhat awkward restriction of the Protozoa to nominally 
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one chapter, the lirst This unduly large chapter is broken 
up into sections which serve instead of the usual division of 
so large a number of pages into chapters. The parts of the 
Treatise on Zoology dealing with the Mollusca, the Arthropoda, 
and the Vertebrata are in active preparation. 

E. KAY LANKESTER 

May 15, 1903. 
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CHAPTER I.—PROTOZOA {continued) 


SECTION H.—THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 

CELLS' 

In reviewing the course of development of our knowledge of 
organic nature, there stands out one epoch-making discovery, that 
of the chambered structure of plants, made by Hooke in 1665, 
which was destined not only to profoundly modify the older con¬ 
ceptions as to the intimate organisation of animals and plants, but 
also to place in clear relief the fundamental unity which underlies 








THE STRUCTURE OF CELLS 


by Hooko became translated into a form comparable to that in 
which the phrase is now understood. 

Nevertheless to Hooke belongs the credit of having not only 
depicted the vesicular nature of cork and other plant-structures, but 
also of having designated the cavities by the name of cells. 

Malpighi and Grew in the succeeding century had*fully recog¬ 
nised the cellular character of plants, and even attempted a crude 
explanation of the origin of the cells themselves, likening them to 
the vesicular foam of beer. But accurate as was their portrayal 
of the mature structure, they nevertheless possessed no real concep¬ 
tion of the true meaning of the cell as the unit of organic life. 
The cells were regarded as the cavities in the matrix, not as the 
units which together constitute the organism, and it was to the vxill 
that all their observations were directed. Little or no attention 
was seriously paid to the cell-contents. Thus, although Corti in 1772 
had noticed the rotation of the viscous matter in the cells of Chara, 
his discovery remained without influence, and was made again, and 
independently, by Treviranus some forty years later. Even the 
discovery ^ of the nucleus by R. Brown in 1831-33 failed at once to 
excite the interest of the majority of his contemporaries, nor indeed 
does it appear that Brown himself at all fully grasped the signifi¬ 
cance of his discovery. Whilst in the plant-b^y it was the cellular 
structure, in the sense of Hooke, Malpighi, and Grew, which most 
forcibly appealed to the observer, the softer tissues composing an 
animal body were not so easily referable to a similar plan, although 
a consideration of the blood corpuscles, and of cartilage, helped to 
pave the way for the later generalisation. But, on the other hand, 
the animal body was more suited to turn the attention of the 
investigator upon the living substance, and the fundamental 
importance of the latter seems to have been first clearly appre¬ 
hended by Dujardin, who (in 1835), gave the name of Sarcode to 
the contractile, gelatinous, diaphanous mass constituting the bodies 
of the Infusoria which he was examining. He even succeeded in 
distinguishing some structural details, but with the lens at his 
command it may perhaps be doubted whether this really repre¬ 
sented more than the arrangement of granular and other inclusions 
in the living substance. 

It was, however, chiefly due to the researches of Schleiden, and 
especially of Schwann, which were published in 1837-38, that 
general interest became steadily focussed upon the cell-contents, 
including the nucleus which formed a cardinal point in their famous 
cell-theory. And it is largely to the great influence exerted by 
their work that the rapid advances witnessed during the next 
succeeding decades are legitimately to be traced. It is, of course, 

^ Others, including Leewenhoeclc, had already seen nuclei in isolated cases, but 
their observations were quite without influence on the development of thought. 
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true that the greater part of their conclusions, especially such as are 
related to the genesis and growth of cells, have since turned out to 
have been erroneous. This is largely due, perhaps, to the weight 
of mistaken preconceptions on their part; but the history of advance 
in any line of thought or science is full of similar examples. It is 
sufficient that they realised to the full the immense importance of 
the inquiry, and at any rate they succeeded in correlating and in 
co-ordinating a large mass of observations, and so became the means 
of immediately attracting numerous other workers into the same 
field. 

To Schwann may be conceded the merit of having first con¬ 
sciously attempted to demonstrate, in the most effective manner, 
the essentially similar character of the cells in plants and animals. 
This he did by endeavouring to follow out the origin and develop¬ 
ment of new cells in each of the two great divisions of living 
organisms, though how wide he was of the practical truth may be 
seen from the account which he gives of the process. The 
primordial substance out of which cells are formed consists, 
according to him, of a gelatinous or slimy mother-liquor, the 
cyiobliiskma. In this, by a process of condensation, a nucleolus is 
first formed. This then grows by intussusception, and gives rise 
to a nucleus, in which once more a nucleolus is differentiated— 
itself the origin of another nucleus. Meantime, from the cyto- 
blastema fresh matter is deposited in the surface of the nucleus, and 
thus a consolidated membrane originates. This membrane, by 
intercalation of constantly increasing material within it, continues 
to grow, and ultimately it forms the wall of the new cell, the 
contents of which are provided for in the way just described. 
Thus, in the formation of cells, according to Schwann, the following 
stages, starting from the raw material—cytoblastema—may be 
distinguished. First, the condensation giving rise to the nucleolus, 
this in turn, by growth, produces the nucleus, and the peripheral 
(nuclear) wall eventually forms the wall of the new cell. At first 
sight it is difficult to realise how these ideas obtained the wide 
currency which they enjoyed, but the reason is to be sought in the 
fact that Schwann, like Schleiden and N^eli after him, was not 
fortunate in the material he selected for investigation. Cartilage, 
blood-corpuscles, and pollen grains were repeatedly studied, and it 
is perhaps not surprising that with such objects before them an 
incorrect conclusion was arrived at. 

Yon Mohl, who had been engaged in studying the stmcture and 
mode of division of vegetable cells since 1835, at one time gave a 
true explanation of the process, but afterwards he sounded a less 
certain note, adhering to the view that the new cells were formed 
in toto within the mother cells, even in the case of algal filaments— 
an error which was definitely opposed by Unger. Von Mohl 
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clearly recognised the importance of the formative substance of 
the cell, to which in 1846 he gave the name it now bears, viz. 
Protoplasm, the same word that had already been employed six years 
earlier by Pilrkinje to designate the formative substance met with 
in the animal embryo. 

Speculation was already aroused as to the possibility of 
instituting a comparison between vegetable protoplasm and animal 
sarcode, and Dutrochet had, as early as 1824, and still more 
definitely in 1837, indicated the general similarity which underlies 
the structure of animals and plants. But it was reserved for Cohn 
to clearly formulate in 1853 the real features of identity between 
them, and to express the definitely reasoned view that they were, 
in all essentials, composed of the same kind of substance. Cohn 
was well fitted for the task, by his acquaintance with the lower 
organisms of both animal and vegetable kingdoms. Max Schultze 
in 1861 further elaborated this resemblance, and his convincing 
demonstration at once gained the assent of all who were competent to 
form an opinion on the question. Moreover, Schultze clearly saw 
that it is the protoplasm (in the widest sense of the-term) which 
essentially constitutes a cell, and he, like Leydig, defined it as a 
mass of protoplasm containing a nucleus. About the same time 
also Virchow, in his celebrated aphorism, ‘‘ Omnis cellula e cellul&,^’ 
cryjstallised the correct view as to the general mode of origin of new 
cells. 

I 

But although the essential facts of cell-structure and development 
thus gradually emerged from the earlier and cruder notions, the 
finer details, and especially the relations of the nucleus, long 
remained obscure. The origin of this body, and its connec¬ 
tion with the rest of the cell-contents, was not understood, and 
a very general view was held that it disappeared (as indeed is in a 
certain sense correct) at each cell-division, to be formed afresh in 
the new daughter cells. It is true that so long ago as 1841 Remak 
had put forward the statement that the nucleolus and nucleus gave 
rise by direct fission to the corresponding structures in the 
daughter cells, and indeed that the whole process of cell-division 
was thus inaugurated; but his views (which for a few cases 
are really well founded) appeared to be not generally applicable, and 
thus it transpired that even in the middle of the century the 
nucleus came to be commonly regarded as an organ of but secondary 
importance, and this even by so eminent an investigator as 
Briicke. It was not until the publication of Strasburger’s mag¬ 
nificent work on the cell- and nuclear-division in 1875 that the 
nucleus received its proper share of attention. Strasburger, some 
four years later, like Virchow, in another connection, before him, 
defined the modern position in the phrase Omnis nucleus e nucleo.’’ 
The researches of the brothers Hertwig, Van Beneden, Flemming, 
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and others have abundantly emphasised and justified these far- 
reaching generalisations. 

But with the improvements which have been effected in 
technique during the last quarter of a century, new facts have 
come to light which have somewhat modified the conception of the 
cell as held by the earlier writers. It has been already seen how 
the centre of gravity gradually shifted from the cell-wall to the 
cell-contents, and that, as Max Schultze declared, the essential 
constituents of the cell were represented by the protoplasm and the 
nucleus, the wall being of altogether subordinate importance. The 
discovery that masses of protoplasm might contain not one but 
many nuclei, and that such a condition is not uncommon both 
amongst various groups and tissues in plants and animals, appeared 
to some writers to present a difficulty in accepting the cell theory 
as treated above, and various explanations have been offered in 
order to bring these cases into line with the theory as more 
generally understood and defined. Such organisms or tissues 
have been termed non-cellular—a negative and unsatisfactory 
expression which has been replaced by the more appropriate word 
syncythm or coemcyte. These words emphasise the view that, mor¬ 
phologically, the individual units, which collectively make up the 
syncytial tissue, are not isolated from each other by definite 
barriers. Sachs proposed the term emrgid to express the cell in 
Max Schultze’s sense, meaning thereby the nucleus, together with 
the portion of protoplasm dominated by it. Essentially this is 
a physiological definition as contrasted with the morphological idea 
embodied in the word i^yncytium. And it is, on the whole, a legiti¬ 
mate expression, since it really does correspond to a fact. Moreover, 
it has the merit of being equally applicable to the cases of isolated 
cells as well as of those in which such limits are not structurally 
traceable. The objection raised to the conception underlying it, on 
the ground that the nucleus of a syncytium does not always dominate 
the same protoplasm, is not a valid one, inasmuch as it is quite 
possible—perhaps even probable—that an essentially similar state 
of things also obtains even in those tissues in which the constituent 
cells are apparently isolated. For it has gradually been proved for 
a very large number of cases that the protoplasm of adjacent cells is 
in actual physical continuity through the fine pores present in the 
delimiting cell-walls. It is tolerably easy to observe this continuity 
in the epithelial cells of some amphibian tissues, and there is a con¬ 
siderable weight of evidence to show that it is far more general than 
was generally supposed to .be the case. In plant-tissues also it has 
been repeatedly demonstrated since its first discovery by Tangl (in 
1879)in the endospormof certain seeds. Gardiner and Russow almost 
simultaneously demonstrated its existence in the tissues of several 
adult phants in 1883, and since that time it has been clearly proved to 
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occur throughout the tissues of the organism in those examples which 
have been specially investigated for the purpose. Thus it is evident 
that, so far from the syncytial condition presenting an exceptional 
case, it is in reality an extremely common one, the cell-walls merely 
forming a perforated skeletal framework which supports the softer 
parts. It is useless to argue (as has recently been done) that the 
pores are so fine as to be practically useless for the transference of 
material substances through them, since, as Horace Brown has shown, 
their very narrowness, taken together with the thinness of the portion 
of membrane on which they occur, is an important condition for 
the performance of such a function without unduly weakening the 
framework itself. Moreover, the existence of the continuity of the 
protoplasm from cavity to cavity at once renders intelligible the 




Fio. 2. 

Continuity of protoplasnj through vege¬ 
table cell-wallH. A, cells of the piilvinun 
of Robinia. If, cells of the enUosi>erin of 
Ileterospathfi. (After Gardiner.) 


possibility of a transmission of stimuli from one part of the body to 
another, although it would perhaps be going too far to assume this 
as a necessary condition of transmission. Examples are known in 
which the stimuli appear to be less directly conveyed, as, for 
instance, in the case of nerve ganglia, according to Ramon y Cajal 
(although his results have not been upheld by some other investi¬ 
gators) ; and further, in some plant tissues, water squeezed out 
into the intercellular spaces has been regarded (on rather slender 
grounds) as being the means of exciting consecutive cells of a tissue. 
On the other hand, N6mec has recently shown reason for admitting, 
in the irritable parts of plants, the existence of specialised tracts of 
protoplasm which are continuous from cell to cell, and by the agency 
of which the stimulant impulse is conveyed to the motor executive 
region. Whilst the general and mutual relations of the constituent 
parts of the cells were being gradually elucidated, it became recog¬ 
nised that the cell-substances themselves were not composed of 
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mere structureless jelly, but possessed an organisation of their own. 
At first the recognition of this fact only appears in tentative sug¬ 
gestions, and hardly any serious progress was made beyond the 
obvious distinction of the nucleus from the protoplasm. Brucke 
seems to have been the first to point out the philosophical necessity 
of assuming an organisation in the protoplasm, but the visual per* 
ception of the counterpart of such a constitution hardly advanced 
beyond the recognition of a relatively solid mass bathed in a more 
fluid substance. The former was distinguished as spongioplasm, 
and the latter as hyaloplasm. It is significant of the difficulty 
experienced in arriving at a definite decision on the then available 
evidence that each of the two constituents has been claimed by 
different writers as the living substance. 

The views which have been put forward as to the relationships 
of the various substances which co-exist in the protoplasm to each 
other have developed in two principal directions. The earlier, his¬ 
torically speaking, was advocated by Frommann in a series of papers 
dating from 1864. He was led, by a study of jierves, to distinguish 
a reticulum, which partly corresponds with Leydig’s spongioplasm. 
This reticulum was imbedded in a more homogeneous ground sub¬ 
stance, which, however, includes much more than spongioplasm. 
He extended this conception of protoplasmic structure to plant cells, 
and it was utilised, and in some respects modified, by Heitzmann in 
1873. The views of the latter author were not so convincing as 
those of Frommann, for it is quite possible to identify the structures 
described by the latter writer in living cells, although the appear¬ 
ances are susceptible of a different interpretation from that given 
by him. Heitzmann’s descriptions, on the other hand, are very 
schematic, and it is difficult to avoid the conviction that they are 
highly coloured by theoretical preconceptions. The phenomena of 
contraction and extension were brought by him in relation to the 
structures as described, but his views have never met with very 
general acceptance. A closely related hypothesis was that suggested 
by Flemming, who, while denying the existence of a reticulum, 
insisted on the presence of a fibrillar structure, the fibrils being 
represented as threads of irregular length (the filar elements) which 
were imbedded in a more fluid in ter filar mass. 

Gradually another view of the structure of protoplasm w^as 
evolved, and which, in a measure, took account of reticular structure, 
but explained it differently. Strasburger in 1876 first seems to 
have spoken of closed protoplasmic chambers, which were filled with 
more fluid albumen, but he soon abandoned the idea in favour of 
the reticular hypothesis. But the alveolar theory thus indicated 
was developed and extended by Biitschli, who had, as long ago 
as 1873, figured in Pilidium a structure susceptible of sucli an 
explanation, though this was not given at that time. The alveolar 
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theory has exerted considerable influence upon contemporary thought, 
and may be given in brief outline. The whole protoplasm, including 
the nucleus, is conceived of as in a physical condition resembling 
an emulsion, the more fluid mass filling the cavities (which are 
very small, 1-2 in diameter), whilst the walls are composed of a 
more viscous substance. Such an emulsion obeys certain well-known 
physical laws, and the relation of the alveolar walls both to each 
other and to the free outer surface can be theoretically defined. 
Solid heterogeneous particles enclosed in the emulsion, if too large 
to lie in the substance of the walls, are surrounded by a surface 
film in which the alveoli are arranged, as they also are on the free 
surface, somewhat like the cells of columnar epithelium. Move¬ 
ments may occur in the whole mass, as the result of disturbances 
in the surface tension of the superficial alveoli, and movements pro¬ 
duced in emulsions in this way closely resemble the streaming and 
other movements of protoplasm. Tiie reticular 
and filar appearances are also to be attributed 
to disturbances, due to causes, in the interrelation 
of the alveoli, or they may represent the optical 

t section of the alveolar walls themselves. 

Now it is quite possible to convince oneself 
that such an alveolar structure does actually exist 
in many cases, although, as Biitschli himself 
admits, it is not always to be so identified. It 
seems probable, however, that on the whole it 
does represent truly the appearance of protoplasm 
under certain (and commonly occurring) condi¬ 
tions, but it also seems equally clear that these 
conditions are not necessarily always fulfilled. 
For it is essential for the production of such an 
appearance that there shall be at least two non- 
miscible fluids of different refractive index, and 
if either of these conditions is not realised, or is 
temporarily in abeyance, it will follow that the 
Fi(». 3. alveolar appearance must also be absent or dis- 
The foRiu structure appear. And we are acquainted with so many 
^ important series of changes in the relations of 
the various protoplasmic constituents to each 
other that it is hardly necessary to postulate the permanence of 
those conditions of which an alveolar structure is the consequence. 
Thus it would seem that an easy modtis vivendi might be reached 
which would render it possible, whilst recognising the heterogeneity 
of the substances included under the generic term Protoplasm, to 
admit that at one time an alveolar, at another a filar, or a reticular 
appearance might occur. A fibrillar structure is certainly present 
during nuclear division, and although the extreme adherents of the 


of tlic protoplaHiM of a 
gregariue. 
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alveolar theory see in the fibrils a honeycomb structure, the cavities 
are generally admitted to be reduced to the vanishing point. 

Strasburger has attempted to utilise both the filar and the 
alveolar hypothesis, considering that in every cell the protoplasm 
outside the nucleus consists of two distinct parts. The one, which is 
specially nutritive and alveolar, he terms Trophoplasm; the other, 
which is more closely concerned with the dynamical changes in the 
cell, and possesses a filar structure, he designates as Kinoplam, The 
relations of the kinoplasm will be more specially considered in 
connection with nuclear division. 

Besides the protoplasm and nucleus, there are present other 
organised structures in the cell. The vacuoles, which have long 
been recognised, are cavities in the protoplasm, and lined apparently 
with a specialised layer of this substance. In some cases they are 
rhythmically contractile as in many of the Protozoa. 

But it is around that enigmatical body, the centrosome, that 
especial interest has persistently attached ever since its first definite 
discovery by Van Beneden in 1885. The centrosomes are minute 
granules, most often situated either singly or in pairs in each cell, 
and in close proximity to the nucleus. They are frequently con¬ 
tained in a specialised mass of protoplasm, termed by Boveri the 
Archoplasm. 

Centrosomes and their attendant structures have been differ¬ 


ently described by various observers. Van Beneden, to whom we 

owe the first recognition of these bodies, distinguished, in the case 

of Ascaris, a central granule, surrounded by two concentric areas, to 

which he gave the names of medullary 

and cortical zones respectively. Boveri 

described in the cells of the same 

animal a centrosome surrounded by a 

lighter zone, from which it was definitely / \ 

cut off by a kind of limiting membrane. ^ WL \ 

Within the centrosome he further dis- / j 

tinguished a central granule, the cen- / 

triole. The latter body divides before \ I 

the centrosome increases by fission. 

In still other cases (e.g. in cells of the 
testis of Salamander) various observers 
(Meves, Driiner, etc.) have distinguished fio. 4 . 

a whole series of concentric zones A»cari$ rwgalocejMa. Schenmtic 
around the centrosome. In the giant 
cells of the spinal cord and in leuco- (llSier v2n Ben^eu.) 
cytes, Heidenhain has distinguished a 

group of granules, which replace the single or paired one 
more commonly met with, and in other cases again there is a 
reticulate sphere (echinoderms) containing a varying number of 
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granular inclusions. Iri plant cells centrosomes have been far less 
often identified than in animals. They are more frequent, or at 
least more easily demonstrable, in the lower members of the 
vegetable kingdom than in the higher plants, in which they are 
probably restricted to the motile sperms. The evidence for their 
occurrence in angiosperms is not convincing. When present in a 
cell, they usually occur in the form of a small granule enclosed in a 
sphere, and are comparable with the centrosome and centriole of 
Boveri. Strasburger has proposed the convenient term of centro- 
sphere to designate the sphere together with its included granule, 
reserving the term centrosome for the latter body only. It 
is quite certain that the centrosphere apparatus presents itself 
in varied degrees of complexity, not only in different organisms, 
but even in different cells of the same tissues, and Strasburger's 
term has much to recommend it, since, in spite of the large litera¬ 
ture which has grown up around the subject, we are still mainly in 
the dark as to the true meaning and relations of the different parts. 
It seems clear, for example, that the centriole of Boveri corresponds 
to that which by most writers has been called the centrosome, 
and Boveri himself states that the division of his ** centrosome is 
preceded by that of the centriole. 

The centrosome or centrosphere is itself not unfrequently 
enclosed in a denser mass of protoplasm, called by Boveri the 
Archoplasm, and by Strasburger the Kinoplasm. Probably, how¬ 
ever, appearances denoted by these terms are not the expressions 
of permanent structures, but represent transient phases of cellular 
activity. The structures thus called into existence may, however, 
be, at least temporarily, very pronounced, since at least a part of 
the achromatic figure, which is formed during nuclear division, 
owes its origin to the archoplasmic mass. Nevertheless, the archo¬ 
plasm (or kinoplasm) may become absolutely indistinguishable at 
other periods in the life of the cell. 

A far more difficult question to answer than that concerned 
with the permanence of the archoplasmic or kinoplasmic structures 
refers to the centrosome itself in a similar connection. Whilst 
many authors have strenuously maintained its permanence from 
one cell-generation to another, comparing it in this respect with the 
nucleus itself, a considerable weight of negative evidence has never¬ 
theless accumulated in the opposite scale. The striking relations 
which obtain between the centrosome and the nuclear figures at 
phases of division naturally produce a profound subjective impres¬ 
sion upon the observer, and it has even been assumed that the 
centrosome still persists, even when its actual existence cannot be 
successfully demonstrated. There is no doubt that other granules 
have frequently been mistaken for centrosomes, selected because 
they happened to lie sufficiently near the spot where the structures 
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in question might have been looked for, and thus no little confusion 
has been introduced into a subject already sufficiently bristling 
with difficulty. But the cases of Acanthocystis (Schaudinn) and 
of Actinosphaerium (R. Hertwig) show quite clearly that centro- 
somes may, at least in the lower animals, be certainly differentiated 
afresh in the cells from which they had previously been absent. 



Fio. 5. 

Acanthocystis aaileata. A and B, for¬ 
mation of the centrosomo from nuclear 
conatituents in awarin-apores. C, reatiu}; 
cell. D, nuclear division preceding tiaaion. 
(After Schaudinn.) 




The so-called Blepharoplast, which is associated with the male 
reproductive cells of certain cycads and ferns, appears to present 
very strong analogies with animal centrosomes, and yet the 
blepharoplasts have not been seen in the antecedent cell-genera¬ 
tions of the plants in which they occur, and hence they have 
almost certainly been formed de novo. On the whole, then, the 
question as to the relative permanence of the centrosomes through 
the series of ontogenetic cell-generations must be left an open one. 
Certain facts are, however, known which conclusively prove that 
centrosome-like structures can be formed in cells from which, under 
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normal circumstances, they are absent. Morgan showed that 
concentrated solutions of salts could induce the appearance of 
centrospheres with radiations in the eggs of certain echinoderms, 
and Loeb further proved that by adding magnesium chloride in 
appropriate quantity to sea-water, the eggs of sea-urchins could be 
brought into such a state that when replaced in normal salt water 


5 ^ 






ActinospfMenum eichornii. A and B, nuclear origin of the centroaoine, which aritios at one 
end of the nucleue. C, D, further auges in the luitoaie {A-D refer to the flrat polar initoau). 
if, diaater of a eoinatic mitosia, in whicli no centrosome is present. (After R Hertwig.) 

they underwent the normal embryonic segmentation. Wilson, 
investigating the cytology of the process, confirmed the results, 
and ascertained that the treatment caused the formation of centro¬ 
spheres which seemed to direct the cell-divisions. And R. Hertwig 
long ago showed that at least the early stages of a parthenogenetic 
segmentation could be similarly induct by the action of strychnine. 
Hence there is a considerable body of evidence to show that the 
centrosomes are structures which, though physiologically the signs 
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of important changes in the protoplasm^ are not necessarily 
permanent organs of the cell. And a wide survey of the processes 
of mitosis in the lower animals and plants serves fully to confirm 
tbir conclusion. 


T}ie Structure of the Resting Nucleus. 

It has already been said that it was not until the year 1875 
that the nucleus was fully and universally recognised as an all- 
important cell organ. Even as late as the previous year, Auerbach 
published a treatise on its behaviour during cell-division maintaining 
that it completely disappeared during the process, and he gave the 
name of Karyolysis to the phenomenon in question. With the 
recognition of the complex series of changes undergone by the 
nucleus during division, and its obvious importance, in connection 
with fertilisation, also discovered in 1875, it speedily formed an 
object of serious study. And the investigations were not only 
carried on in killed cells, but its behaviour during life, as well as 
its chemical structure, presented attractive problems for solution. 
The general outcome of these investigations is as follows :—The 
nucleus is delimited from the cell protoplasm (the cytoplasm of 
Van Bambeke) by a membrane which was regarded by Schwartz as 
consisting of a substance called by him Amphipyrenin. In some 
cases, however, it appears not improbable that the membrane is at 
least partly produced from the cytoplasm, as a kind of precipitation 
membrane, whilst in other cases, as for example in some of the 
coccidia, Schaudinn has shown grounds for thinking that the so-called 
chromatin of the nucleus itself may contribute to its formation. 

Within the membrane the nuclear contents may be distinguished 
as a matrix of a substance which stains with some difficulty, and 
which forms a sort of meshwork within it. This is. the Linin of 
Schwartz, and seems to closely correspond with the plastin, 
distinguished chemically by Zacharias. In addition to the linin 
there exists a more fluid gelatinous substance, the Paralinin of 
Schwartz. Imbedded in the linin are a large number of granules 
which, by reason of their exhibiting a strong affinity for certain 
dyes, were termed Chromatin by Flemming. The chromatin consists 
of a highly complex nitrogenous substance, and always contains 
phosphoms. Chemically it belongs to the class of proteid 
compounds classed as nucleins, and by analysis can be made to 
yield proteids and nucleic acid. In addition to the true nuclein 
chromatin, there have been described other inclusions within the 
linin known as Lanthanin (Heidenhain) or oxy- or basi-chromatin 
bodies, which appear to be related to the nuclein series, and which 
perhaps are complex, high-graded substances which can be built still 
further up to true nucleins. 

Most nuclei contain, besides these constituents, one or more 
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mosses, usually of a spherical or oval shape, known as Nucleoli. 
These bodies long ago attracted the attention of investigators, and 
it will be remembered that they were raised to a rank of con¬ 
siderable importance by both Schwann and Remak. They usually 
are easily stained, and thus were included amongst the chromatin 
bodies of the nucleus, but subsequent investigation has shown that 
they are, in many cases, widely different from nuclein. Two kinds 
of nucleoli were distinguished by Flemming under the names of 
eu- and pseudo-nucleoli respectively, the latter representing, at least 
chiefly, aggregations of a substance which closely approximates to, 
if it is not actually identical with, true nuclein. And more recent 
investigations have tended to confirm the supposition advocated by 
Zacharias, that the ordinary eu-nucleoli, so far from consisting of a 
single substance such as pyrcnin (Schwartz), are complex mixtures, 
or else, at any rate, bodies which readily yield, by suitable treat¬ 
ment, different substances of complex molecular composition. It is 
true that the author just referred to arrived at the conclusion that 
the nucleoli were destitute of phosphorus, but this view can hardly 
be maintained, at least in all cases. 

Investigations on the nuclei of Protozoa and of some of the 
lower plants seem to have shown that these nucleoli consist of 
at least two groups of substances, the one consisting of, or 
approximating to, nuclein, the other more nearly resembling the 
linin, or even the cytoplasm, in its staining and other reactions. 
At any rate, the chromatin, which forms so obvious a character in 
dividing nuclei, appeai-s in some cases, e,g, Actinosphaerium, to bo 
mainly derived from a nucleolar source. It is highly probable that 
these bodies are really heterogeneous, and represent reserves of 
complex materials which can be drawn on for various purposes 
during periods of nuclear activity. For at such times the nucleolus 
always undergoes considerable change, and is either completely used 
up, or its remains fragment and jmss out into the cytoplasm, where 
their further fate is still obscure. 

Whilst the nucleoli are thus losing substance they often exhibit 
vacuolation, and even in resting nuclei vacuoles may sometimes bo 
detected within the nucleoli, pointing strongly to the correctness of 
the hypothesis as to their heterogeneous nature. 

A further point which deserves mention in connection with the 
nucleoli is the view held by some writers (t.g. R. Hertwig) that 
they stand in some close relation to the centrosomes, and that the 
existence of the latter structures may be traced back to a nucleolar 
origin. Further, Strasburger, in his account of kinoplasm, has 
suggested that the nucleolar substance may serve as the material 
which stirs up the dynamical and metabolic activities latent in the 
cell On the whole, it is impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to ascril^ any single function to these bodies, and the 
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evidence before us seems to indicate that just as they are very 
diverse in structure and composition, so also they may, and almost 
certainly do, play very different parts in the general economy of 
the cytoplasm and nucleus. 

The resting nucleus may, then, be regarded as an organised 
structure containing a considerable assortment of highly complex 
and labile substances. But this very lability, itself a condition of 
the profound and important changes which succeed each other with 
extraordinary rapidity during the division of a nucleus, is bound up 
in, or at least is related to, an organisation which directs and 
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Uuigranimatic representation of the structures present in a typical cell. (After Wilson.) 


determines that sequence of chemical and physical transformations 
which so strikingly accompany the whole process. Moreover, there 
is abundant evidence of the existence of a material exchange 
passing between the nucleus and the cytoplasm which becomes 
strongly marked at all periods of special cellular activity—such, for 
example, as secretion, regeneration, and the like. 


Nuclear and Cell Division, 

The multiplication of the uninucleate cell is always preceded, 
save in the lowest protozoa and protophyta, in which the details of 
the processes are still obscure owing to the absence from them of 
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a well-defined nuclear body, by a division of the nucleus. This 
may either take place in a simple manner, as wus determined by 
Eemak, or it may only be secured as the result of a complicated 
rearrangement and fission of certain nuclear constituents. To the 
former, or direct (Flemming), method of division, the term Amitosis has 
been applied by Flemming, whilst the latter, or indirect (Flemming), 
method was also termed Mitosis by the same author. The word 
Karyokinesis (Schleicher) has often been substituted for mitosis, but 
both terms are expressive of the same phenomena. Amitosis, in 
the higher animals, is not of such generally widespread occurrence, 
but in the lower forms it frequently appears as an intercalated 
method along with a more or less complex form of ordinary 
karyokinesis. It is also generally met with in nutritive gland cells; 
thus in the follicular epithelium of the ovary, in the “foot ” cells of the 
testis, and in the tapetal cells of the higher plants, it is not uncom¬ 
mon. In these cases it appears to be characteristic of degenerating 
tissues, and this explanation has been extended to amitosis gener¬ 
ally by Ziegler and vom Itath, but many instances are known in 
which such a view is quite untenable. Thus, there is good reason 
to believe, as Meves or others have shown, that in the ovary, cells 
which ultimately are destined to give rise to ova may multiply in 
this way, and Schaudinn, Siedlecki, and others have shown that in the 
Sporozoa such amitotic divisions often follow shortly on the act of 
fertilisation, and give rise directly to the new generation of parasites, 
and again amongst Infusoria the macronucleus seems always to in¬ 
crease in this way. Furthermore, Nathansohn proved, in the case 
of Spirogyra, that by appropriate treatment with anaesthetics the 
nuclei could be induced to divide amitotically, and that this amitotic 
origin in no way influenced the conditions of the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the cells concerned, for these were capable of even pro¬ 
ceeding as far as to form sexual cells, on the restoration of a normal 
environment. But in comparing amitosis and mitosis together, the 
advantage which the latter possesses, so far as can at present be 
stated, seems to lie in the accurate quantivalent distribution of all 
the structural elements concerned in the process between the two 
daughter nuclei. Whether this is the only advantage, or whether 
perhaps some mechanical or other factors are also involved, must be 
left to the future to decide. 

In considering the general phenomena presented by karyokinesis, 
there are two sets of factors which, though closely interwoven in 
the process, may with advantage be kept as distinct as possible. 
For these changes involve the nucleus on the one hand and the 
cytoplasm on the other, and the degree of complexity which each 
of them may respectively assume is not necessarily invariable or 
correlative, either in different organisms or in different tissues of 
the same individual. A second, and not less important, considera- 
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tion arises in connection with the fact that nuclear- and cell- (or 
cytoplasmic-) division are by no means invariably associated, and 
that although the cytoplasm never gives rise to a number of cells 
in excess of the number of nuclei present, its divisions in other 
respects may occur independently of that of the nuclei. This is 
seen in the cleavage of some animal eggs {e.g, mollusca), in the 
formation of endosperm in the seeds of angiosperms, in the develop¬ 



ment of the eggs of Fucus and of the spores of Mucor. In all these 
instances, the division of the nucleus precedes that of the cyto¬ 
plasm, which is only subsequently partitioned. 

The first indication of approaching karyokinesis in an ordinary 
somatic cell of the body of one of the higher plants or animals is 
usually visible in the nucleus. The chromatin granules become 
fl'ggi’^gated in lines, coiresponding to a growing definiteness in the 
delimitation of the linin. Thus from the generally granular appear¬ 
ance, the character of a much convoluted and tangled chromatic 


2 
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skein is produced. The linin framework does not necessarily form 
a continuous thread. Often it is more or less broken, and it almost 
always shows cross-anastomoses (from which, however, in the later 
phases, the chromatin is commonly absent) with the neighbouring 
threads. This anastomosis is doubtless the expression of its segrega¬ 
tion, due to contraction; the anastomoses themselves representing 
the original meshes by which the substance was formerly bound 
together into a coherent whole. Simultaneously the chromatin 
increases largely both in amount and in the intensity of its stain¬ 
ing power—a fact which may be taken to indicate a chemical or 
physical change in its state. The linin thread-work that contains 
the chromatin is often not scattered irregularly through the nucleus, 
but is more or less polarised, as was clearly observed by Eabl, in 
such a way as to converge, often with considerable distinctness, 
towards one point on the nucleus. This point is occupied by the 
centrosomes when they are present. At first usually lying in 
pairs, and often in a mass of archoplasm, these bodies in the simpler 
cases now commence to diverge, and each is either accompanied by 
a portion of the original archoplasm, or else the latter is differenti¬ 
ated progressively and afresh as they move apart to take up 
diametrically opposite positions on the periphery of the nucleus. 
From them radiate outwards into the protoplasm the well-known 
astral figures which are characteristic structures in the cell at this 
period, and are commonly regarded as of archoplasmic origin. 

Meantime within the nucleus the chromatic thread thickens and 
shortens. Some of its substance is probably derived, at least in many 
cases, from the nucleolus, which becomes vacuolated and often 
fragments about this stage. Finally, the thread breaks up into a 
number of segments which is constant for the somatic cells of the 
species. These segments are the Chromosomes (Waldeyer). At or 
immediately following this stage a fibrillar structure begins to 
appear within the nucleus, and as it increases the chromosomes are 
gradually driven to occupy an equatorial position (the equatorial 
plate stage) in the nucleus. What is precisely to be looked on as 
the origin of these fibrils (the so-called achromatic fibres which 
together form the achromatic spindle) is not certainly known. 
Some, with Strasburger, hold that they are exclusively of cytoplasmic 
(kinoplasmic) origin, growing inwards, as it were, from the polar 
centrospheres. Others again look on them as derived from nuclear 
substance, whilst a third view regards them as of mixed origin. 
Probably the last view is less open to objection than the other two. 
The fibrillar structures themselves are almost certainly the result 
of conditions of stress and strain in the viscous substances of which 
the cell is composed, and it would appear probable that any sub¬ 
stance capable of assuming the fibrous character might be compelled 
to do so. And there is abundant evidence to show that such sub- 
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stances do exist in the nucleus, as they certainly do in the cyto¬ 
plasm. For in the case of, e.^., the microniiclei of infusoria, the 
whole spindle is entirely intra-nuclear, the cytoplasm apparently 
not furnishing, at least directly, any part of it. 

With the congregation of the chromosomes to form the 
equatorial plate, the first stage or Prophase of division terminates. 

The equatorial plate, or aster, stage is often one of relatively 
long duration; so much so that it may even happen that some of 
the signs of cytoplasmic activity may fall into temporary abeyance. 
For example, the astral radiations outwards from the centrosomes 
may cease to be visible at this stage (e.g, in Pellia), though they 



reappear later on. The nuclear wall commonly, though not 
always, disappears whilst the chromosomes are collecting at the 
equator, and the nucleolus or its fragments, if they have not 
previously disintegrated, now are no longer recognisable. 

The individual chromosomes often, but by no means always, 
assume the shape of a V, with the apex turned centrally in the 
equatorial plane. Each one is suj)ported by fibres of the achromatic 
spindle which run from the poles, and terminate on the chromosomes 
at the equator. The chromosomes next split longitudinally, and 
this partition forms the commencement of the stage known as the 
Metaphase. The two daughter halves rapidly diverge, being guided 
by the spindle fibres towards the poles. During their divergence 
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Fucut veticulosus, otAKet in the Aret mltonia in the fertlll8€<l e^rg (otigpore). A-D, Prophue; 
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fresh fibres are differentiated between the retreating groups of 
halved chromosomes, and form the interzonal fibres (Verbindungs- 
faden of the German writers). Whether these play any mechanical 
part in forcing the daughter chromosomes apart is uncertain, as is 
also the r 61 e assigned to the above-mentioned fibres that appear 
to direct the chromosomes towards the poles. Probably the latter 



Fio. Id {coniimed), 

Fucm miculosuSi stages in the first mitosis in the fertilised egg (oospore). /, Telophase. 
{Phil. Trans, of the Royal Society.) 


are actively contractile, and there is some evidence to show that the 
interzonal fibres are in a state of stress. In some instances, e.g. in 
fertilised and segmenting eggs of Fucus, the arrangement of the 
elongated plastids in this region plainly indicate such a condition of 
stress or strain. But the achromatic apparatus varies considerably 
in the degree of its complexity, and it probably would be unsafe to 
attempt to assign constant functions to its constituent parts. So 
much, however, may be said, that the chromosomes appear to be 
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passively moved to tlieir respective poles, and to possess no power of 
automatic movement of their own. 

With the arrival of the chromosomes at their respective poles 
the Anaphase stage supervenes. This consists practically in a 
series of regressive changes which leads to the formation of normal 
resting nuclei. The chromosomes lose their sharp outline and 
swell up; at the same time the nucleoli once more reappear. The 
chromatin, or as much of it as persists, is distributed through the 
swollen linin just as it originally existed in the parent nucleus, and 
finally a wall isolates the daughter nucleus from the surrounding 
cytoplasm. But the cytoplasm still bears traces of recent dis¬ 



turbances, and the period of gradual restoration of quiescence in it 
forms what is sometimes known as the Telophase. 

The centrosome (when present) is often already doubled during 
the meta- or ana-phase, but the astral radiations frequently do not 
die away till much later. It is in the region of the interzonal 
fibres that events of the greatest interest are now proceeding. In 
animal tissues it very often happens that the two cells arc constricted 
equatorially, and they may ultimately become delimited from each 
other, the remains of the interzonal fibres then remaining at this 
spot, where they may be long recognised as the Intermediate Body. 
In plants, owing to the existence of a cellulose skeleton, and the 
close adherence of the cytoplasm to its internal surface, such a con¬ 
striction does not usually arise. Instead of this the fii)re8 increase 
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greatly in number, especially in the equatorial zone. In these 
fibres the primordium of the new cell-wall is laid down, in the first 
instance as a viscous film, but which later, b}^ the deposition of fresh 
substances, becomes converted into the cellulose partition. Its 
mode of formation is interesting because reasons have been shown 
for supposing that some at least of the protoplasmic connections 
between adjacent cells are primarily effected by the permanence of 
such continuity through the membrane during its formation. 
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lJm;(rarn of tlie successive stages uf a nuclear division. 
A, Hpirein, with the Hssion of the chromatic liniiu Ji, aster. 
C, D, Kf se{»aration of daughter segments. F, reconstitution 
of daughter nuclei. (After Flemming.) 
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It may, however, happen that no membranes are formed in the 
interzonal fibres, such as will serve to delimit the daughter cells 
from each other. A complete series can be traced between the two 
extremes. Thus in the first division of the spore-mother-cell of 
Fegatella (Fig. 13), a cell.plate is laid down, but not completed, and 
it is not until after the next nuclear division that this wall (whicli 
has shifted its position in the interval) becomes part of the final 
partitioning membranes. Again, in the endosperm of seeds, some¬ 
times the embryosac is transversely divided after the first karyo- 
kinfsis, but far more commonly a large number of nuclei are first 
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formed. These then take up their final positions, and a new set of 
interzonal fibres are differentiated between them, and in the 
equatorial planes of these groups of fibres the cell-walls are laid 
down. And finally, in other cases the cytoplasm may divide into 
masses containing either single or several nuclei, and secrete 
membranes without the intervention of interzonal fibres at all. 


It will have become evident from the foregoing account of the 
relation between the nucleus and the cytoplasm, that these two 


principal constituents of 
a cell retain to a consider¬ 
able extent a separate 
individuality, at any rate 
in the higher forms. This 
separate nature only be¬ 
comes obscured at periods 
of division, but even here, 
as has been seen, the 
essential boundaries are 
retained through all the 
changes connected witli 




fission and redistribution. 


Thus it is legitimate to 
regard the cell nucleus 
as an entity which does 
not arise de novo. The 
nuclei of successive cell- 
generations are lineal 
descendants of an ances¬ 
tral nucleus, just as the 
cells of the present day 
owe their being to the 
multiplication of ante¬ 
cedent parent cells. 

The nucleus, how¬ 
ever, does not stand 



Flu. 13. 

Fegatdla conica, the division of the sporo-mother-cell 
into four cells, showing the change in position of the 
fli-st formed wall. 


alone amongst the cell 

constituents as only arising by multiplication by fission of pre¬ 
existing structures of a similar character. In the plant-cell the 
various plastids originate in a similar manner, and there is no more 
evidence to show that they can be differentiated afresh from the 
general cytoplasm, than that the, latter, by spontaneous generation, 
can arise de novo from its elemental constituents. The same is true 


for the curious coloured plastids known as Zoochlorella in animals, 
which possibly represent species of algae imprisoned in the cells of 
their animal hosts, or perchance, though less probably perhaps, they 
may be regarded as more akin to the chlorophyll corpuscles of the 
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plant cell The latter hypothesis would be difficult to sustain in 
the absence of a series of forms through which their evolution 
might be traced, whilst, on the otlier hand, the symbiotic relation¬ 
ship existing between fungi and algal cells in a lichen strongly 
supports the presumption that an analogous case is furnished by the 
Zoochlorella organism and its host. 

“Reduction Divisions'* 

Few cytological discoveries have aroused more widespread 
interest than that of the periodical recurrence of the so-called 
“ Eeduction Divisions,” which are intercalated at some point in the 
cell-generations intervening between two consecutive sexual unions. 
Each uniting gamete or sexual cell contains in its nucleus only 
half the number of the chromosomes that will be characteristic of 
the embryo resulting from their fusion, and will be retained 
throughout its cell-generations up to those which lead in their 
turn, more or less directly, to the production of spermatozoa and 
mature ova. This remarkable phenomenon has been observed in 
all the animals and plants which have been carefully studied, with 
the exception of the more lowly or primitive forms in which the 
nuclear history is but imperfectly understood. 

The phenomenon in question was iirst made known by the 
investigations of Van Beneden in 1883 and 1887 on Ascaris. The 
choice of this animal was in some respects perhaps not very 
fortunate, since it does not exhibit the process in a very typical, 
but rather in an extreme, form, and thus a certain amount of 
misapprehension prevailed at one time respecting it. Since that 
period, however, very numerous animals and plants have been 
studied, with the result that the phenomenon is proved to be of 
very general occurrence, though differing considerably in detail in 
the various organisms. 

At first, and perhaps naturally, the view was advanced that the 
reduced number was secured through the mere degeneration and 
consequent elimination of the superfluous chromosomes, but it gradu¬ 
ally became clear that the evidence was entirely opposed to such a 
simple explanation, and that, on the contrary, the reduction was 
only arrived at after an exceedingly complex rearrangement of the 
nuclear constituents. It would, however, be going too far, as will 
subsequently appear, to deny that aiiy nuclear substance is lost: 
all that can be said is that it is certain that no chromosomes^ as such, 
are normally eliminated. 

In attempting to trace the sequence of events, it must be borne 
in mind that the process is evidently one of the highest importance, 
seeing that it occurs alike in animals and in plants, and this 
importance is increased rather than lessened by the further 
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recognition of the fact that the reduction may occur at morpho¬ 
logically diverse stages in the life-history of the various organisms 
—a fact which clearly emphasises its profound physiological sig¬ 
nificance. But although there is no lack of hypotheses to explain 
it, no one as yet has given a satisfactory theory which will 
embrace the whole range of the phenomena concerned. 

In the higher organisms the process of reduction appears 
invariably to be closely bound up with two nuclear divisions which 
rapidly succeed each other, and are hence often spoken of as the 
Reduction Divisions. These differ in some important respects from 
those characteristic of other mitoses. They can only be con¬ 
sidered in outline here, and after premising the existence of a not 
inconsiderable diversity as to the details of the process in different 
organisms. In animals the mitoses in question only occur in direct 
relation to the formation of the sexual cells or gametes, but in 
plants it is more usual to find a greater or less number of cell- 
generations follow on the Reduction Divisions before the actual 
gametes are formed. Thus it becomes obvious that the formation 
of sexual cells is not a necessarily immediate consequence of the 
change in the nucleus. 

If the course of events be studied in an animal, it is seen that 
in the development of the spermatozoon and of the mature egg, a 
strictly comparable series of changes is passed through. Just as 
the spermatocyte gives rise, by two successive bipartitions, to four 
sperms, so the immature ovum, by means of two successive nuclear 
divisions, gives rise to four potentially fertilisable eggs, of which, 
however, three commonly degenerate and are known as the polar 
bodies. 

The nucleus of the spermatocyte, just as does that of the im¬ 
mature egg (which may be distinguished from the ripe egg by 
the name of oocyte), goes through a somewhat prolonged period of 
growth before entering upon the critical mitoses. As these two 
divisions are marked by certain peculiarities from those of the 
other cell-generations, it is convenient to designate them by special 
names. 

The first may be termed the Heterotype, the second the 
Homotype, mitosis, following the terminology introduced by 
Flemming. During a large part of the growth-period, leading 
directly to the heterotype division, the nucleus cannot be correctly 
described as resting, for the linin reticulum is plainly discernible, as 
also are the regularly arranged chromatin granules, which serve to 
render it distinct. In fact, this prolonged spireme is highly 
characteristic of the heterotype mitosis, as contrasted with those 
which have been previously gone through. It is during this stage 
that the fission of the chromatin granules occurs, as was first seen 
by Pfitzner in 1881. Each granule becomes drawn out into a 
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dumb-bell-shaped body, and finally two rows of granules are seen 
to occupy the margins of the flattened linin riband. 

This stage is often (Salamander, Helix, Lilium, etc.) followed by 
a more or less complete longitudinal fission and separation of the 
linin riband, each half now containing, at least at first, a single row 
of chromatin granules. It is perhaps not improbable that a similar 
process also occurs during the corresponding stage of somatic 



mitoses, but the shortness of its duration in the latter renders the 
process difficult to observe. At or about this period a remarkable 
contraction of the chromatic linin filament occurs, and commonly 
the nucleolus is included in the tangle. To this stage the name of 
Synapsis (Moore) has been given, and it seems to represent an 
important step in the process, and one which is confined to this 
first (heterotype) reduction division. After the synaptic condition 
is over, the linin, which has been getting richer in chromatin, is 
usually seen to be shortening, and at the same time thickening, but 
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it may happen that the subsequent events become much obscured, 
the filamentous arrangement of the linin and chromatin ceasing to 
be distinctly recognisable. 

Up to this period there is, on the whole, a general agreement 
as to the nature and sequence of events, but the subsequent 
changes have been very diversely described and interpreted in the 
case of different organisms. 

In the most favourable cases the parallel arrangements of the 
chromatin granules and of the split linin thread can be followed for 
some time during the shortening and thickening of the filaments. 
Brauer has described, for the spermatocytes of Ascaris, a second 
longitudinal fission in each chromatic filament, resulting in the 
production of four rows of chromatin granules from the single row 
originally present in the primitive thread. A similar event has 
been stated by some to occur in the corresponding division in the 
pollen-mother-cell of a lily. In the majority of instances, however, 
the chromatic linin is seen to contract and thicken, and all traces 
of the fission may become unrecognisable. Finally, the chromatin 
comes to be aggregated in definite parts of the band, the intervening 
portions being occupied by colourless linin. There are often, also, 
cross anastomoses of the same substance between neighbouring 
strands. The chromatic areas in question mark the position of the 
developing chromosomes (Fig. 15, A)y which gradually become 
more definitely isolated from each other. And they are seen to 
be present in half the number characteristic of all the preceding 
nuclear divisions in the organism. Once more each chromatic band 
exhibits a split ^ along the whole or greater part of its length, and 
this marks the line along which, later on, the cleavage of the 
chromosomes in this (heterotype) mitosis will be effected. In many 
cases, as is especially well seen in amphibians (Fig. 15, By 0), the 
fission of the young chromosome is incomplete and the sides diverge, 
thus causing the whole to assume the form of a closed ring. In 
other instances, however, the fission is completed, and the two 
halves, lying in close juxtaposition, may exhibit a complex series 
of figures which demand much care in their elucidation.^ 

^ It is commonly assumed tliat this split represents the original longitudinal 
fission of the linin filament. It is not, however, proved beyond doubt tliat this is 
invariably the case. 

® These appearances have, however, been differently explained by some investi¬ 
gators ; thus some have seen in them evidence of an approximation of two entire 
somatic chromosomes^ hence when the apparent halves separate to give rise to the 
chromatic part of the daughter nuclei, it would follow that what has really 
occurred is the distribution of half the original entire somatic chromosome.s to the 
daughter nuclei. That is to say, the division might be regarded as qualitative as 
well as merely as quantitative. And it will be evident on reMectiou that the same 
result might be reached as the result of various analogous interpretations of the fore¬ 
going processes, especially when the difficulties of investigation that occur during the 
synaptic tangle are borne in mind 
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Fio, 15. 

SaUmander, Heterotype mitosis in tiie spennatocytes. (After Moves.) For explanation of 
the figures see the text. 

passed through, and the number of the future chromosomes has 
been marked out, these bodies, it is true, may form rings 
(Gryllotalpa) or parallel rods (Cyclops), but the chromatin, instead 
of l^ing tolerably equally distributed throughout the length of the 
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longitudinal halves, becomes specially aggregated at two spots in 
each. Thus are formed the so-called Tetrads^ to which much im¬ 
portance has been attached in the theoretical interpretation of the 
whole process of reduction. For it is thus seen that in the above 
cases the tetrad may be regarded as having originated first by a 
longitudinal fission of the chromosome rudiment, and then by a 
transversely isolated aggregation of chromatin in each half. 

It may also happen that tetrads are formed in a manner less 
easy to follow out, as in Helix and in Arion, in which the separate 
filaments are difficult, if not impossible, to trace in the stages 
immediately preceding their formation; the chromatin thus appear¬ 
ing, so to speak, to travel to and become aggregated at definite 
areas, and to assume in a somewhat irregular manner the ring form 
of tetrad, similar to that occurring in Gryllotalpa, as described and 
figured by vom Eath. 

Still another type of tetrad formation has been described by 




FifJ. 1(5. 

Diagram illustrating tetrad formation. A, the split thread (spirein) stage. By later stage, 
showing aggregation of chromatin at each end of the split bivalent chromosomes, C', fully 
formed tetrads, of which the one to the right represents the most typical fonn. 

Brauer as occurring in the spermatogenesis of Ascaris viegalocepluila 
already alluded to above. The lining filament first contains a single 
row of chromatin granules, each of the latter divides crosswise into 
four, which lie in the same transverse plane, and hence the original 
filament now contains four rows of chromatin granules. As the 
process of shortening and thickening progresses, these become, so 
to speak, telescoped together, and the end view of each filament 
exhibits four chromatin masses corresponding to the four rows 
just described, and which thus appear as tetrads similar to those 
of Cyclops, although they would appear to have a very different 
origin. For whereas in the latter case the single units of the 
tetrad have arisen as the consequence of two longitudinal fissions 
of the original chromatin granules, in the case of Cyclops the same 
appearance is apparently produced partly by a longitudinal fission, 
and partly by a transverse delimiting of the original granules. In 
the first maturation division of the egg of the same animal, each 
chromosome is seen to bo divided completely into four segments, 
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though it is not certain as to whether the details of their develop¬ 
ment are similar to that of the spermatogenetic tetrads as described 
by Brauer. 

Meanwhile, other changes have been proceeding, both within 
and without the nucleus. The nucleolus commf)nly can be seen to 
lose substance during the growth of the chromosomes, as is testified 
by its vacuolated appearance. Often it fragments into smaller 
particles during the prophases. But it has been definitely ascer¬ 
tained, in many cases, that some part of this body is cast out into 
the cytoplasm where it degenerates, and it is not improbable that 
this will prove to be of very general occurrence. I'he possible 
significance of this event ought not to be overlooked in view of its 
striking occurrence in the lower forms of life, for it is in them that 
the clue to the meaning of the comjdex changes observed in the 
higher animals and plants must prol>ably be sought. 

In the cytoplasm, also, remarkable changes connected with the 
centrosorne and spindle mechanism have been proceeding. The 
latter reaches very diflerent degrees of completeness in different 
organisms, and, as has been said on a previous page, even in the 
different cells of the same organism. In the simplest case the two 
centrosomes, when present, diverge and form a spindle not dis¬ 
similar from that already described for somatic nuclear division. 
In other instances {e,Q. in Salamander) the two centrosomes diverge 
tangentially to the nucleus, and the spindle is formed between 
them, and, in the first place, without immediate reference to the 
nucleus. Later on, however, from the poles of the central spindle 
thus differentiated not only do the radiating fibrils reach into the 
protoplasm, and even to the periphery of the cell, but there are 
also others that extend to the nucleus and become attached to the 
chromosomes. The latter are thus, as it were, roped up and pulled 
on to the periphery of the first formed spindle (Fig. 15, Z>, JS). 
Almost every gradation occurs between the extreme forms here 
sketched, and the matter seems to be essentially one of more or 
less complete division of lalx)ur between the constituent parts of 
the achromatic spindle regarded as a whole. In the Salamander, 
and those other cases in which it appears in a more or less complete 
form, the central spindle seems to function as a sort of support to 
keep the two poles apart, and to serve as a sort of railroad along 
which the daughter chromosomes can be pulled along by the con¬ 
tracting peripheral or mantle fibrils that attach them directly to the 
poles. 

In the divisions of the higher plants, as has already been ob¬ 
served, no centrosomes have been identified with certainty, and the 
spindle at first starts into existence quite irregularly. It speedily, 
however, becomes for the most part bipolar, although not unfre- 
quently isolated fragments of extruded nucleolar substance exert a 
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very obvious influence on the direction of individual fibrils which 
may deviate towards and even terminate upon them. 

When the chromosomes have reached the equator of the spindle 
they may still preserve the form of rings, tetrads, or more complex 
flhapes, and the method of their fission which leads to the severance 
of the daughter chromosomes is seldom so clearly longitudinal as is 
the case in a somatic mitosis. The rings present the greatest 
difficulty, and there exists a considerable divergence of opinion as to 
whether their division really corresponds to a transverse or to a 
longitudinal fission of the whole chromosome. The answer practically 
turns on the conclusions arrived at as to the path of development 
followed by the chromosome during the earlier phases; ix. whether 
the plane of separation really corresponds to that of the cleavage of 
the granules, or whether it may not be related to a totally different 
series of events, and marks the separation of originally bivalent 
chromosomes as is contended by some observers. In the latter case 
the complete identity of all the parent somatic chromosomes would 
be preserved in spite of its apparent loss through the fusion of them 
in pairs. The separation of the daughter chromosomes would be 
thus interpreted as not due to the fission of one^ but as the segrega¬ 
tion of each individual of a •pair which had previously become 
temporarily united. 

After the separation of the daughter chromosomes and the com¬ 
pletion of the anaphase (Fig. 15, G) and telophase, the two nuclei 
which are thus formed commonly commence immediately to divide 
once more. Again the reduced number of chromosomes reappears, 
but the character of the process superficially resembles a somatic 
mitosis much more closely than the preceding heterotype division, 
and for this reason the name of homotype was given it by Flemming. 
In reality, however, there are many other points of difference, 
besides that of the reduced number of chromosomes. The first, 
and perhaps the chief, peculiarity lies in the fact that there is good 
reason for believing that the line of fission of the chromosomes is 
always predetermined during the prophases of the preceding, the 
heterotype divisions. This is strikingly seen in the case of Ascaris 
eggs, in which, during the first maturation division, two of the four 
r^s that together represent one chromosome are distributed to 
the daughter nucleus as the equivalent of a single daughter chromo¬ 
some, whilst at the second mitosis each chromosome emerges as a 
double (not quadruple) body, and at the metaphase the two con¬ 
stituent or collective parts separate from each other as the definitive 
chromosomes of the next (and final) nuclear generation. Essentially 
the same course of events obtains in cases of tetrads. 

When these divide at the equatorial plate the resulting dyads 
thus formed retreat as the daughter chromosomes, and on the rapidly 
following homotype division the dyads again reappear in the early 

3 
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stages and divide at the equator, each half (monad) forming a 
daughter chromosome. 

And an essentially similar condition obtains in at least many 
other more obscure instances. Thus in Salamander and in Trades- 
cantia, during the dyaster condition of the anaphase of the hetero¬ 
type, each daughter chromosome is seen to be longitudinally divided 
(Fig. 15, F). This almost certainly is the result of the reopening of 
a spht formed during the prophase of the heterotype, but which hasF 
escaped recognition in many cases owing to the great difficulties 
which these earlier stages present in their investigation. And the 
fission, thus obvious in the dyaster of the heterotype, provides the 
daughter chromosomes for the next (homotype) mitosis. 

It is thus seen that these two mitoses, the heterotype and the 
homotype, which in animals are the immediate forerunners of the 
differentiation of the sexual cells, are clearly distinguishable from 
the preceding ones in several important respects. 

1. The appearance of the chromosomes in the reduced number, 
ie» they are only half as numerous as in the rest of the nuclei. 

2. The long duration of the prophase, and the complex changes 
and rearrangements, including, probably universally, a preparation 
for the distribution of daughter chromosomes not only for this but 
also for the succeeding division. 

3. The remarkable forms assumed by the chromosomes upon 
the spindle. 

4. The very general extrusion of nucleolar substance, in rela¬ 
tively large quantities, from the nucleus during the prophase. 
Although probably of importance, it would be as yet premature to 
speculate on the precise weight to be attached to this phenomenon, 
but it is suggestive when considered in relation to the course of 
events described for protozoa. 

The accompanying figure may serve to render clearer the exact 
nature of the different views which have been held as to the nature 
of the processes which are passed through in the reduction divisions. 
The somatic cell (I. in the figure) is supposed to include two 
chromosomes, and below are represented, diagrammatically, the 
various alternative phases gone through during reduction, the 
corresponding stages being shown in any four figures on the same 
horizontal line. The series II. and III. represent the events which 
may be passed through on the assumption of the permanencd of the 
chromosomes, whilst the series IV. and V. correspond to those in 
which such a permanence is denied. In the former case the two 
original chromosomes. A, B, remain temporarily united, and their 
two methods of possible. separation are respectively shown. In 
IV. and y. no continuous identity is claimed for the chromosomes, 
and the two original ones are replaced by a single new one (C). 

Considerable difference of opinion exists, then, as to the real 
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nature, as well as the meaning of the events which are thus bound 
up with the two divisions under consideration. The indications 


I 






Fio. 17. 

Diagrams of Heterotfpe and Homot7pe mitoses to Illustrate the various possible ways of 
interpreting the chromosome distribution. 



afforded by the constancy in number of the chromosomes through 
the cell-generations of an organism point to a morphological per¬ 
manence, and it has been argued that the same chromosomes re¬ 
peatedly are re-formed at each mitosis. 
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And since, during the reduction division, there is no evidence of 
*the elimination or degeneration of any chromosomes, it is further 
urged that each of the apparent units appearing in the prophase 
of the heterotype division are really bivalent, and represent two 
chromosomes joined end to end, but otherwise behaving as one. 
Hacker, who has ably supported this view, believes, in common 
with many who share it with him, that the tetrad is to be thus 
explained. The longitudinal fission which divides the bivalent 
rudiment of the chromosome is succeeded by a more or less trans¬ 
verse separation or isolation of the chromatin, which marks the 
fourfold character of these chromosomes. Consequently each 
tetrad really represents not one but two chromosomes, and whilst 
the first (heterotype) division corresponds to the line of longitudinal 
cleavage, the second (homotype) separates and distributes actual 
entire chromosomes. Hence it is supposed that a real distribution 
of entire and diverse chromosomes occurs at the homotype mitosis, 
whilst the heterotype is essentially similar to a somatic division, 
and the reduction in number (due to the coherence in pairs) of the 
chromosomes is only an apparent one. If it could be universally 
proved to be true, such an explanation would account for many of 
the remarkable peculiarities which, as has been seen, characterise 
these divisions, besides affording a very strong support to the 
theoretical views as to the nature of the mechanism of inheritance 
advanced by Weismann. But the apparently well-established belief 
that in other cases the preparation for the two divisions is accom¬ 
plished by means of two longitudinal divisions of the chromatic linin 
militates strongly against conceding the value of a general inter¬ 
pretation to the views just sketched in outline. And moreover the 
facts of amitosis as known to occur in some instances, also, though 
in a somewhat different way, tell against the permanence of the 
chromosomes, and consequently against the theories which have 
been founded on that hypothesis. On the whole, the facts at present 
before us rather tend to support the view of the brothers Hertwig ; 
according to them the real significance of the process lies in tlmt 
sudden quantitative reduction of the chromatin which is a necessary 
consequence of the rapid succession of the two mitoses in question. 

It has already been pointed out that the reduction divisions are 
a common feature to both animals and plants. In the latter, how¬ 
ever, there appears to exist a much greater latitude as to the point 
in the life-history at which they occur. In all the archegoniate 
series of cryptogams, which includes the mosses, hepaticae, and 
vascular cryptogams, as well as in all the flowering plants, the re¬ 
duction divisions are not immediately connected, as they are in 
animals, with the formation of the aexual cells, but with the asexual 
^res from which the generation bearing the sexual organs arisea 
Thus, after the homotype (or second) division, an inc^terminate 
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number, which may be very considerable, of cell-generations inter¬ 
venes between the division in question and the differentiation of the 
sexual cells. It is true that, as in some of the flowering plants 
(the embryosac development of the lily, for example), the divisions 
giving rise to the four spores may be omitted, but the characteristic 
features of the heterotype and homotype mitosis reappear, although 
thus postponed, in the first divisions of the nucleus of the embryosac 
(macrospore). This indeed is a fact of the utmost importance, as 
emphasising the physiological necessity of the process; just as it in 
all probability (from its community to animals and plants) pre¬ 
ceded current morphological differentiation, so now if necessary it 
can override morphological limitations, or at any rate it is not bound 
up with them. 

Amongst the lower plants the facts have been tolerably com¬ 
pletely elucidated in the case of Fucus, an alga in which asexual 
spore-formation does not occur. The nuclei of the plant possess 
the double (somatic) number of chromosomes until the formation of 
the sexual organs. The oogonium gives rise to oospheres (typically 
eight, though some may degenerate) by these nuclear divisions. 
Of these, the first two are respectively heterotype and homotype, 
and follow on each other with great rapidity, the last mitosis not 
occurring till after an interval of rest. 

In some of the desmids, and probably also in Spirogyra, there is 
evidence to show that the reduction divisions, on the other' hand, 
occur not at the close, but at the beginning of the life-history, with 
the first segmentation of the fertilised oosphere. But in the 
majority of these lower organisms information of a precise char¬ 
acter is still lacking on the matter. And until our knowledge oi. 
the corresponding processes in the lower animals and plants becomes, 
much more complete than it is at present, we can scarcely expect to 
solve the problem as to the utility or the necessity of the complex 
events connected with the reduction divisions. 

Although the higher animals and plants exhibit considerable 
diversity amongst themselves in the series of changes passed 
through by the nucleus in division, as well as in the relationships exist¬ 
ing between the cytoplasm on the one hand and the cell-wall on the 
other, they nevertheless agree for the most part in the broader out¬ 
lines. The points of similarity are, on the whole, more striking 
than are the differences, and the latter can often be referred with¬ 
out much difficulty to unimportant deviations from a common ground- 
plan. But although, this is the case, the actual meaning of the 
phenomena, as well as their phylogenetic origin (if there be one), 
can hardly be grasped or explained by a reference to these forms 
alone. It is in the study of the lowest forms of life that the key 
to the solution of cytological problems may be sought for vdth the 
greatest hope of success, for amidst the striking diversity exhibited 
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in them an analysis of the processes may render it possible to dis¬ 
tinguish between the essential and what is merely accessory, and 
may indicate the mode and directions in which the structures 
characterising the higher plants and animals have been elaborated. 
The essence of the type may perhaps be most clearly gathered from 
a consideration of the deviations from it. Nevertheless, one is 
confronted at the outset with difficulties. For although the nuclei of 
many protozoa are apparently extremely simple, yet in the details of 
their division they may exhibit considerable complexity, and this not 
by any means always in the direction followed by the nuclei of higher 
organisms. And conversely, nuclei are not seldom met with in 
these low organisms which surpass those of the metazoa and meta- 
phyta in differentiation, whilst in mitosis they are commonly simpler. 

The features which seem to be common to all nuclei are—(1) the 
existence of chromatin in some form or other; (2) a matrix in which 
the chromatin is imbedded, but which in the simplest cases may be 
indistinguishable from the oi*dinary cytoplasm. Furthermore, the 
fission of the chromatin is a common, perhaps invariable, antecedent 
to nuclear division, but it is often difficult to ascertain, and may 
possibly be really absent in some cases; for example, in many amitotic 
divisions. 

The subsidiary structures, amongst which the centrosome stands 
pre-eminent, can only be rightly appraised when their origin has 
been traced in the lowest forms, in which various bodies which 
appear to possess functions analogous with those credited to 
centrosomes have often been distinguished. 

As regards the occurrence of nuclei in the Protozoa and the 
simplest plants, the investigations of recent years have tended to 
reduce the number of those from which nuclei were formerly 
believed to be absent, and at the same time it has become evident 
that the structure in question may be present in very different 
degrees of completeness. Thus in Chromatium, and probably in 
bacteria generally, it is not possible to speak of the existence of a 
definite nuclear body, but granules which on good grounds have 
been identified with chromatin are to be distinguished in the 
protoplasmic framework of the cell. In the cyanophyceae also 
similar granules are visible, but are restricted to a definite 
specialised part of the cell<protopIasm, although the latter cannot 
1 m spoken of as a nucleus. In many of the forms which possess 
scattered chromatin granules there is visible in the cell a body 
which is obviously connected with the mechanism of chromatin 
distribution, for on cell-division the granules of the latter congre¬ 
gate around the central body, which sooner or later divides, each 
half carrying with it half the chromatin, in the form of attendant 
satellites, to each daughter cell. In some organisms, 
Tetramitus, the granules are distributed through the cell- 
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protoplasm in the periods intervening between two fissions, and are 
only intimately associated with the central body at the time of cell- 
division ; in others again, e.g. Chilomonas, they remain constantly 
grouped in the vicinity of the body to which reference has just 
been made. No structure has been certainly made out in it, but it 
has often been compared to, or identified with, the central body 
present in many of the more highly differentiated Protozoa, such as 
Euglena, and it has further been likened to the nucleolus and also 
to the centrosphere of those cells in which these structures have 



been found to occur. Indeed, it would seem that there is at least 
some justification for the latter comparison, inasmuch as it appears 
at least to discharge functions somewhat similar to those performed 
by the centrosome though in a very rudimentary degree. 

A distinct advance in differentiation is reached when the 
chromatic and other constituents of the nuclear apparatus are not 
only aggregated together, but are also delimited from the rest of 
the cytoplasm by a wall or membrane. The degree of individuality 
thus obtained provides a condition favourable to further special¬ 
isation, but it seems clear that at any rate the linin framework in 
which the chromatin is imbedded may be fairly traced back to a 
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true cytoplasmic origin, however much it may have become modi¬ 
fied or altered under more special conditions. The chromatin in 
these primitive nuclei is often aggregated into clumps as in Actino- 
sphaerium, Noctiluca, Coccidium, etc., or even concentrated into one 
mass as in Actinophrys and Spirogyra. These masses have been termed 
nucleoli by some writers, but recent investigations tend to show that 
they really represent composite structures which contain other 
substances in addition to chromatin. In coccidia, for example, 
Schaudinn and others have shown that, although the chromosomes 
are derived from them, there exists over and above the chromatin 
a considerable mass of substance which is left behind after its exit, 
and much the same is seen in Amoeba hyalina. Possibly their 
analogues may be sought in certain of the so-called pseudo-nucleoli 
of the higher organisms, or in those occurring in the nuclei of 
Spirogyra, where it has been repeatedly asserted that the chromo¬ 
somes originate from the nucleolus. As regards the origin 
generally of the chromosomes and of the peculiar features exhibited 
by them during mitosis, there seems but little doubt that they have 
arisen through stages like those seen in tetramitus and chilomonas^ 
in which the distribution of isolated^,chromatin granules can be 
followed. The granules first become aggregated into definite tracts, 
and these form the primordia of the chromosomes themselves. The 
actual stages passed through are obscure, and even allied species 
exhibit considerable differences amongst themselves. Thus in the 
Amoeba, amitosis seems regularly to occur in Amoeba bi’evipes and 
A. polypodia^ and also in A, crystalligera; but in A. hyalina^ accord¬ 
ing to Dangeard, the chromatin separates from a central body and 
is differentiated to form chromosomes, whilst the remainder of the 

body gives rise to a rudi¬ 
mentary spindle which is 
entirely intra-nuclear. In 
A. hinucleata the two nuclei 
divide simultaneously in a 
mitotic manner, and the 
same is true of the colonies 
of the amoeba-like myxo- 
mycetes. AVhen a plas- 
modium is about to form 
spores, it may be found 
with nuclei showing typical 
karyokinetic figures, all the 

AmoAa Unudwta. At with ratting nuclei. B, nuclei being in the Same 
the two nuclei in^the uter stage of mitosis. (After 
Dangeard.) pimoo. 

A remarkable dimor¬ 
phism occurs in the nuclei of Pwramodni eUhardiy in which Schaudinn 
describes one of them as resembling a normal amoeban nucleus^ 
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whilst the other is much poorer in chromatin. During mitosis the 
two act as complements, the latter nucleus furnishing the spindle 
apparatus, whilst the former supplies the chromatin. Much specu¬ 
lation has been built on this case, which is assumed by some writers 
to indicate that the centrosome or centrosphere is equivalent, 
phylogenetically, to a nucleus. But it may be open to doubt 
whether the facts in Paramoeba have really been correctly inter- 



Fio. 20. 

AMnihoGMtit cujyUea$a. A and forma¬ 
tion of the centronome from nuclear 
conatituenU in swarm-ipores. C, resting 
cell. Df nuclear division preceding flsaion. 
(After Schaudinn.) 



preted, in the sense of regarding the spindle-forming structure as a 
genuine nucleus. 

Many cases are known in which bodies which represent centro- 
somes originate from the nucleus, as appears certainly to be the 
case in Actinosphaerium, and especially in Acanthocystis, as described 
by Schaudinn. In the latter animal the ordinary nuclear divisions 
are associated with the fission of a corpuscle or centrosome occupyr 
ing a central position in the cell, the nucleus lying close to its side. 
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But in the numerous instances in which amitosis occurs (as in 
budding), the “ centrosome ” does not divide, and the nucleus of 
the freshly-budded cell possesses no such structure. Soon after the 
complete formation of the bud, however, a dense spot is formed 
within the nucleus, and is then extruded into the cytoplasm, where 
it continues to function as a centrosphere. The evidence, as drawn 
from a study of the lower organisms, seems to point strongly in 
favour of a nuclear origin for the centrosome apparatus in many 
cases, although the simplest examples cited on a previous page also 
indicate that, in others, such a structure might be coeval with, if 
indeed not actually antecedent to, the primary differentiation of a 
true nucleus. 

In a considerable number of cases it seems at least clear that 
the body or the substance which stimulates and brings about the 
division of a nucleus is derived from the nucleus itself, even though 
it may migrate into the cytoplasm, where it may continue to exert, 
under appropriate conditions, that influence on the nucleus which 
culminates in division. Thus, in diatoms the centrosphere is 
found in the cytoplasm, just as it exists in many metazoon cells. 
The actual location of the centrosome does not necessarily, however, 
settle the question as to its real origin, and it may indeed assume 
an intra- or extra-nuclear position in closely allied forms; as, for 
example, in the two varieties of Ascaris megalocepJialaf being 
situated within the nucleus in the variety tinivalens^ and outside it 
in the variety bivalens, 

A remarkable side issue has been introduced into the contro¬ 
versy as to the phylogenetic origin of the centrosome by a considera¬ 
tion of the peculiar nuclear apparatus which is met with in most 
ciliata and suctoria. These organisms, with a few possible exceptions, 
possess a mega- and a micro-nucleus, the former presiding over the 
somatic life and divisions of the animal, the latter only becoming 
prominent during the phases of sexuality. Some writers have 
sought to derive, phylogenetically, the centrosome from the micro¬ 
nucleus, whilst they see in the meganucleus the' representative of 
the metazoon nucleus. But' quite apart from the fact that, as 
Schaudinn pointed out, centrosomes appear in the much simpler 
heliozoa, the fact that the micronucleus alone divides mitotically, 
whilst the meganucleus always does so by amitosis, seems a serious 
difficulty in accepting such an interpretation. Moreover, the macro¬ 
nucleus itself springs from the micronucleus after each sexual act, 
and only persists till the close of the sexual cycle, at which period 
it totally disintegrates, and thus suffers somatic extinction. It 
would certainly appear that at any rate it is useless to look to such 
a source for the origin of the centrosome, which really seems to 
rest on no better basis than a purely fanciful comparison. 

A consideration of the maturation processes which obtain in 
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the lower plants and in the protozoa when more fully understood 
will certainly shed light on the obscure phenomena exhibited by 
the higher forms, and may ultimately give the clue for correctly 
appreciating the general significance of the processes involved. It 
has already been remarked that the exact point in the life-history 
at which these remarkable divisions periodically recur is not identical 
for all organisms, whilst the universality of the process indicates 
clearly its great and fundamental importance. It has been urged 
by some that the chromosomes, which are by those writers postu¬ 
lated as permanent structures, become distributed between the 
daughter cells in such a manner that only half of the original 
number persist in each sexual cell. And in this way room is made 
for the new ones imported in either of the two conjugating gametes. 
Others again, like Oscar Hertwig, regard the quantitative reducing 
of the chromatin (as opposed to that of the chromosomes) as the fact 
of prime significance. In many of the lower forms, and notably in 
the coccidia, the evidence tells strongly for this view; for in them 
it is the definite fact that a large part of the mother nucleus is left 
unused when the gametes or gametocytes are produced, and thus 
there is a quantitative reduction of a very pronounced character. 
Again, in the same organisms the multiple division of the nucleus, 
taken together with the amitotic division of the nucleus of the 
zygote at segmentation, seem to tell equally against a mechanical 
necessity for similarity in the chromatic strands. It is not easy to 
believe in the permanent existence of specific chromosomes under 
such circumstances; but, on the other hand, there is no doubt that 
if the different chromatic granules do really represent slightly 
different structural characters, a qualitative reduction much in 
the sense assumed by him may actually take place. For there 
can scarcely exist any doubt but that, as the result of these pro¬ 
cesses, the surviving parts of the mother nucleus do not represent 
(especially after a multiple division) exact images of the original 
nucleus from which they have sprung. But it would also seem to 
be clear that whilst both a quantitative and a qualitative reduction 
have taken place, these can hardly be regarded as direct means of 
ensuring that an unvarying proportion of the original chromatin 
shall be distributed amongst the daughter nuclei. Whether the 
'constant proportions observed in the higher forms is to be explained 
as the result of a more definite constancy in the chromosomes, 
together with the continuous existence of these structures in the 
hypothetically more specialised nuclei of the higher animals and 
plants, is a matter upon which it is as yet impossible to make any 
positive statement. It may, however, be confidently asserted, having 
regard to the extraordinary diversity which prevails in the details 
of nuclear transformations in these lower forms, many of which will 
be found described in the present volume, that amongst them, 
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if anywhere, are to be sought the clues to the complex though 
less variable processes which characterise the higher animals and 
plants. 

The phenomena of the sexual union of germ cells, and of their 
contained nuclei, for the most part are, as yet, hardly susceptible of 
detailed explanation, but there can be no doubt but that chemiotaxis 
is the proximate factor chiefly concerned. This is beautifully shown 
in the case of Halidrys, one of the Fucaceae, in which the large 
eggs attract numbers of sperms which seek to penetrate the egg. 
Immediately after an entrance has been effected by one of them, it 
is seen that the egg changes in important respects. It shrinks, 
and the supernumerary sperms instantly cease their endeavours to 
enter its substance. On the contrary, they swim rapidly away, 
and from the surface of the egg a substance is seen to be excret^ 
which probably exerts the repellent influence in question. Indeed, 
so strong is its action that those sperms which have not quitted 
the surface oi the e^s are rapidly paralysed and killed. 

The remarkable paths followed by the male nucleus in the egg 
has been studied by many observers, and there can be but little 
doubt that here also a specific attraction of some sort effects the 
final union. As to the significance of the fusion, the evidence at 
present available points in no certain direction, nor can any of the 
hypotheses which have as yet been advanced to explain it be 
regarded as affording satisfactory solutions of the problem. It has 
been assumed that by its means a sort of rejuvenescence is effected. 
But this idea, which is not very clear in itself, fails to take the 
many subsidiary but still general recurring circumstances into con¬ 
sideration. Moreover, it is diflicult to see why a similar explana¬ 
tion should not also cover those vegetative fusions common in 
endosperm cells and in certain fungal hyphae, but these have never 
been regarded as constituting sexual acto. 

And indeed it would appear that the actual initiation of segment¬ 
ation in an egg is not necessarily dependent on the fusion or even 
the presence of two nuclei. Boveri's observations on the fertilisa¬ 
tion of enucleated fragments of eggs with sperms, and still more 
those of Loeb, who succeeded in causing the eggs of sea-urchins to 
segment parthenogenetically by treating them with magnesium 
chloride, indicate that the matter is of far greater complexity than 
a study of the normal occurrences would indicate. Again, Nathan- 
sohn caused parthenogenetic development of the oospheres of 
Marsilea to take place by keeping them at a sufficiently high 
temperature. 

This last observation seems to be one of greater importance, for 
it suggests that a slight modification of the metabolic processes, 
in this case effected by the abnormal temperature, may suffice to 
set the machinery of segmentation in motion; that is, the actual 
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mechanism is already present in the egg, and only an appropriate 
stimulus (not the importation of a missing half of the machinery) 
is required to set it in motion. Long ago Boveri suggested that 
the centrosome rather than the nucleus was the important body 
the introduction of which starts the process of segmentation, and 
it may well be that his suggestion, in a modified form perhaps, 
and without postulating an organisation of the specific excitatory 
substance in so definite a form as a centrosome, may contain a con¬ 
siderable element of truth. 

Amongst the lower organisms, as Klebs and others have shown, 
the conditions favourable to the formation of sexual cells can be 
largely referred to nutritive sources, and this is only another way 
of saying that a definite stimulus—ultimately working on the living 
substance of the organism itself—^is responsible for the sexual reaction. 

But such a view of the matter leaves untouched the question 
of the secondary utility of sexuality as a means of ensuring variation. 
Indeed, this latter is perhaps best kept distinct from the primary 
causes and conditions which first made sex not only a possible 
but an inevitable incident in the life cycle of the greater part of 
the higher organisms. 

Less obscure than its relations to the phenomenon of sex are 
those which exist between the nucleus and the life of the cell. 

Gruber, Nussbaum, Verworn, and others have shown that 
in protoplasm which has been deprived of its nucleus the 
vital functions speedily become more or less deranged, and finally 
cease altogether. Enucleated fragments of a cell or organism 
fail to regenerate lost parts, and the apparent exceptions that have 
been met with constantly turned out, on further investigation, to 
be contaminated with nuclear influence. Enucleated fragments of 
an amoeba are unable to excrete the substance which normally 
enables these animals to cling to the substratum, and in other 
organisms, although food may be ingested, the protoplasm seems 
unable to digest and assimilate it. In plants Gerassimoff has 
shown that cells containing chlorophyll but destitute of a nucleus 
are usually unable to form starch, and are incapable of excreting a 
limiting membrane over their free surfaces. 

On the other band, allusion has already been made to the 
transformations the nucleus may undergo in connection with the 
secretory activity of glandular and other cells, and in this connec¬ 
tion, no less than in that of regeneration, the nucleus may be 
affirmed to preside over the metabolism of the protoplasm. 

The peculiar processes which are extruded by the nuclei of the 
nutritive cells surrounding the ovum (Ophryotrocha), and the 
curious simulation of the initial phases of mitosis met with in 
secretory cells, can hardly be dissociated from the special functions 
discharged by their nuclei. 
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Again, that frequent migration of the nucleus to the seat of 
B|)ecial metabolic activity, so often illustrated in plants, affords 
additional indication of an exercise of the same influence. The 
developing of a lateral outgrowth on a plant hair, one-sided 
thickening of the cell-wall, the softening of the latter previous to 
its, perforation—all these are commonly preceded by the arrival 
of the nucleus at the part of the cell about to be affected. 

And the very facts of mitosis itself, with the profound chemical 
and physical changes which accompany it, suflSce of themselves to 
prove that the nucleus contains substances which are capable of 
undergoing rapid and striking changes. And indeed it is perhaps 
not improbable that it is in that very lability characteristic of the 
constitution of the complex substances which together make up a 
nucleus that the supreme importance of this body to the cytoplasm, 
and through the latter to the organism as a whole, is to be 
attributed. 




THE PEOTOZOA {continued) 

SECTION I.—^THE FORAMINIFERA ^ 

CLASS FORAMINIFERA 

Order 1. Gromiidea. 

„ 2. Astrorhizidea. 

„ 3. Lituolidea. 

,, 4. Miliolidea. 

,, 5. Textularidea. 

,, 6. Chilostomellidea. 

,, 7. Lagenidea. 

,, 8. Globigerinidea. 

,, 9. Eotalidea. 

,, 10. Nummulitidea. 

The Foraminifera received their name before their nature was 
understood. The early anatomists, guided by the likeness of many 
of their tests to the nautiloid shells of the Cephalopod Mollusca, 
assigned them to this group, and many Foraminifera were included 
by Linnaeus and later writers in the genus Nautilus. D'Orbigny, 
in 1826, divided the Cephalopoda,” having chambered shells, into 
Siphonifh'eSy with a more or less tubular siphon traversing the 
series of chambers; and ForaminifhreSy in which the chambers are 
in communication by foramina. The simple character of the organ¬ 
isms which secreted these shells was first recognised (1835) by 
Dujardin, who placed them with Amoeba, and allied fresh-water 
forms in the group Ehizopoda. 

The limits of the group Foraminifera, as here understood, are 
identical with those of the Reticularia, as defined by Carpenter in 
his Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera (8). It includes 
those Protozoa the protoplasm of which secretes a test {or shell), and is 
protruded in fine thread-like pseudopodia, which branch freely and 
anastomose with one another, and present no obvious differentiation into 
ectoplasm and endoplasm. 

The great majority of the members of the group form a well- 
defined assemblage of organisms, clearly allied to one another, and 
distinct from any other division of the Protozoa; but we cannot 
at present draw with any certainty the limits between the simpler 
forms here included and some other simple members of the Protozoa. 

^ By J. J. Lister, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Each of the characters by which the group is defined loses in 
distinctness when followed into this borderland region. The shell, 
which attains great complexity in the higher forms, is membranous 
in many of the lower, and in Lieherkuhnia^ Diplophiys, and Myxotheca 
(Fig. 2) can hardly be said to exist. In Hyalopus the pseudopodia, 
though branching and pointed, do not anastomose with one another 
(Fig. 15), and in several of the fresh-water Gromiidae few anasto¬ 
moses are found. The filiform nature w’hich distinguishes the 
pseudopodia of the Foraminifera from the blunt-ended pseudopodia 
of the Lobosa is a better defining character; but in view of the 
close parallel which, as will be explained below, the life-history 
of Tnchosphaerium^ a member of the Lobosa, appears to present with 
that of many Foraminifera, its importance in a natural classification 
may be doubted. 

A few of the simpler forms live in moor pools and other fresh 
waters, but the great majority are marine. Most of these are 
littoral in habitat; many extend their range to the floors of the 
deep oceans; while a small group, few in the number of species, 
but very abundant in individuals, lead a pelagic existence. 

The Protoplasm presents a uniform character without any obvious 
separation into an outer and inner layer of different refracting power. 
It is finely granular throughout, and coarse granules are usually 
present in the protoplasm contained within the test. 

The pseudopodia in some of the lower forms are long and root- 
like, and extend to great distances, giving off branches in their course, 
and to such forms Dujardin’s name Rhizopoda is especially appro¬ 
priate ; but most mem^rs of the group are characterised by pseudo¬ 
podia of a different nature (Fig. 1). They are for the most part 
very slender, and spread from the neighbourhood of the aperture 
or apertures of the shell in fan-like or sheaf-like groups. The outer 
surface of the shell is invested by a layer of protoplasm, and from 
this also groups of pseudopodia originate. 

The pseudopodia frequently branch and anastomose in their 
course, and between the points of union of the reticulum which 
they form, they generally run straight, owing in part to the tension 
which they mutually exert on one another. Some of the radiating 
strands form broad bands, branching peripherally, but the majority 
are exceedingly slender, and the ultimate branches are of extreme 
tenuity. At the points of union broad expansions of protoplasm 
are often formed. The network of pseudopodia is in part projected 
free in the water, in part applied to surrounding objects, and 
serves at once for the prehension of food, as a peripheral sensory 
apparatus, and as a means of attachment and of locomotion. 

When a strand of the reticulum is attentively examined, the 
granules contained in the protoplasm are seen to hurry along its 
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surface, as though borne by a stream, and two streams of granules 
flowing in opposite directions, centrifugal and centripetal, are to be 
seen on opposite sides of the same filament. Sometimes a mass of 
protoplasm forms a swelling on the surface, and is carried along for 
some distance before it thins out and merges in the substance of the 
filament. 

The tip of a pseudopodium may be seen to be alternately ex¬ 
tended and retracted according as the centrifugal or centripetal 
stream gains the ascendency. A mass more solid than the rest of 
the protoplasm may be seen to be carried to the tip, turn and pass 
back for some distance with the return current, then to be caught 
in the centrifugal stream, and again carried to the tip. One is 
reminded of a cork at the summit of a jet of water, under the 
contending forces of the upward flow of the jet and of gravity. 
But the cause of the streaming movement in the pseudopodia of 
the Foraminifera, like the ultimate cause of movement in all 
contractile tissues, is still beyond the limits of our knowledge. 

The minute structure of the protoplasm has been carefully ex¬ 
amined by Biitschli, who finds in the coarser pseudopodia, and in 
the membranous expansions between them, the alveolar structure 
which is present in so many protoplasmic structures. In the fine 
pseudopodia, however, this is absent, and they appear under the 
highest powers as homogeneous threads of extreme tenuity, with the 
small granules scattered along their surface. From the peculiar way 
in whicli, in the living pseudopodium, the granules course along the 
threads, sometimes leaving them for a moment to pass apparently 
through the open water, Biitschli is inclined to the view, suggested by 
Max Schultze, that an invisible hyaline layer may invest the visible 
threads of the Foraminifera in the same manner as the more visible 
hyaline ectosarc invests the axial endosarc of the pseudopodia of the 
Heliozoa. 

In addition to this intrinsic streaming movement there is a 
movement of the reticulum as a whole. New pseudopodia shoot 
out from the central mass, others are shortened and retracted, and 
the whole system is in a condition of tension and constant move¬ 
ment, as becomes evident at once when an attempt is made to draw 
any part by camera lucida. When a strand of the reticulum gives 
way a momentary collapse of the neighbouring strands is se^n, 
followed by the rapid lengthening of some strands and shortening 
of others, resulting in renewal of the tension. 

The food of Foraminifera consists largely of diatoms and algae, 
either alive or in a state of decay. In some cases, however, it is of 
animal nature, for Rhumbler finds that the Glohigerirm capture and 
digest the Copepods which abound at the sea surface, and that the 
pelagic Pulvinulinae contain the skeletons of Badiolaria as well as 
of diatoms, which have been taken as food (38, pp. 1 and 2). 
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Schaudinn also has witnessed the capture and digestion of a 
Copepod by Myxotheca (41, p. 25), and finds that Patellim and 
DiscorUna feed on Copepod nauplii and Infusoria as well as on 
Diatoms (45, p. 182). The pseudopodia of Gromia and Pdy- 
stomella have been seen to exercise a paralysing effect on Infusoria 
which come in contact with them (M. Schultze). 

The pseudopodia are exceedingly viscid. When an object which 
serves as food is entangled it becomes surrounded by protoplasm, 
and if it is large the strands of the reticulum between it and the 
shell become thicker and more numerous, and the object is drawn 
inwards. Whether digestion may occur in the extended protoplasm 
or only after the food enters the shell is uncertain. 



Fio. 2. 

Myxotheca arenilega^ SchaudinD. N, nucleus; f, the gelatinous test with embedded saud grains. 
(After Schaudinn, 41.) 


Contractile vacuoles occur in some of the fresh-water forms 
(Euglyphuy Trimma, Cyphoderia, Microgromia^ and Platoum)^ but they 
have not l3een seen in any of the marine genera. 

The granular bodies which are scattered through the protoplasm 
are of different kinds. Some are coloured, and confer a red, 
yellow, or brown colour on the protoplasm when seen in bulk. 
These are allied in composition to the colouring matter of diatoms 
(diatomin), and are probably derived directly from the food. Some 
are fatty; others, apparently proteid in nature, are stained by 
picrocarmine, and are probably formed in the ascending metabolism 
of the food. In (kb^lites comphnata stSLTch grains are abundant, 
but their formation is probably dependent on the presence of the 
parasitic algae (zooxanthellae) which abound in the protoplasm in 
this species. These algae also live in the pelagic Oldbigmme, 
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The nuclear characters and modes of reproduction of the Foramini- 
fera are considered below. 

The Structure of the Test —The test is found in its most rudiment¬ 
ary condition in Myxotheca^ where it consists of a gelatinous layer, 
which may form the whole covering or may contain grains of sand. 
The shape follows the changing contour of the protoplasm, the 
pseudopodia break through at any point, and no definite and 
permanent orifice is foimed. In Hyalopus (Fig. 15) the test is 
more resistent, and may have an oval form and a definite orifice; 
but here again the shape varies with that of the contained proto¬ 
plasm, becoming arborescent when growing among the crowded 
stems of algae, and the number of orifices may be indefinitely in¬ 
creased (Schaudinn, 43). In most of the Gromiidea the test is 
chitinous and flexible; but it has a definite shape, and one or two 
permanent orifices. 

Another type of test is found in some Gromiidea, and in all the 
Astrorhizidea and Litiiolidea. The tests are here formed of foreign 
particles, such as fragments of sand, sponge-spicules, the shells of 
other Foraminifera, etc., fastened together by a cement, which may 
be firm or flexible, and consist of chitin or calcium carbonate or 
ferric oxide. In the Astrorhizidae the walls are thick and soft, con¬ 
sisting of mud, or of only slightly cemented sand (Fig. 17, a), while 
in other cases, as in Saccammina (Fig. 17, 6), the particles are 
united into a rigid structure. 

In some species of Textularia, Quinqneloculina, and other genera, 
though the tests are chiefly calcareous, a large proportion of foreign 
arenaceous material is contained in them. 

A very remarkable feature of the tests of arenaceous Foramini¬ 
fera is the evidence they appear to offer of a selective power exercised 
by certain species, in collecting materials. In some cases, no 
doubt, the nature of the test depends on the constituents of 
the sea bottom in which the animal lives, but in others certain 
elements alone are selected. Thus in the same dredgings may be 
found the tests of Filulina and Saccammina^ the former composed 
of a close felt of siliceous sponge-spicules, laid together to form a 
wall of uniform thickness; the latter of coarse grains of sand united 
by cement (Fig. 17, 6 and c). In both the test consists of a single 
spherical chamber, and the size attained is about the same in both. 
The cylindrical tests of Bathysiphon filiformis, Sars, are composed of 
a felt of sponge-spicules, covert externally by a layer of fine sand. 
The same sample of Pteropod ooze supplies representatives of 
species of the family Litublidae, characterised by the coarseness of 
the sand grains of which the tests are composed; and of TrochammU 
nina distinguished by fine-grained tests. 

The type of test found in Euglypha (Fig. 3) and its allies is very 
exceptionid. It is formed of rounded or hexagonal plates, of siliceous 
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or, in some cases, chitinous nature, which are secreted in the sub¬ 
stance of the protoplasm in the neighbourhood of the nucleus. Passing 
to the surface, they are there built together into a regular test With the 
exception of some forms 
of Biloculina^ which have 
been found when living 
at great depths with a 
siliceous shell instead of 
the normal calcareous one, 
this is almost the only 
instance of the secretion 
by the Foraminifera of a 
siliceous skeleton—a fact 
which is all the more 
remarkable in considera¬ 
tion of the prevalence of 
siliceous skeletons among 
the Radiolaria and He- 
liozoa. 

In most of the other 
orders of Foramini- 

fera, though a chitinous fio. s. 

element is present in 
the skeleton, it is only 
the basis in which car¬ 
bonate of lime, together 
with a small proportion of carbonate of magnesium and traces of 
other salts, are deposited.^ 

^ The following analyses are given by Brady (3, pp. xvii. and zzi.) of the tests of 
two species—one porcellanous, belonging to the Miliolidea ; the other perforate (see 
footnote, p. 54), a member of the Nummulitides;— 

Orbitolites complanoUa, var. laciniata. 


Silica.0*14 

Carbonate of lime . .88*74 

Carbonate of magnesia . . .9*55 

Alumina with phosphate of lime and magnesia . \ occasional 

Alumina and ferric oxide . . . . / traces 


98*43 

Amphistegina Ussonii, 

Silica ....... 0*30 

Carbonate of lime with a little organic matter . 92*85 

Carbonate of magnesia . . . . .4*90 

Alumina with phosphates of lime and magnesia . 1 *95 

Ferric oxide . . trace 


100*00 

Sollas has examined the specific gravity of the shells of perforate and imperforate 
species of Foraminifera (66, p. 374), and finds that in perforate forms it varies from 2*626 
to 2*674. In examples of Jiftftofa, PeneroplU^ and Orhictdina it varies from 2*7 to 


EuglypKa alveolata. Two stages in the process of division. 
In one the nucleus is about to divide, and the plates which 
will form the new shell are seen in the protoplasm; in the 
other the division is nearly complete. c.v, contractile 
vacuole. (After Schewiakoff, 48.) 
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In these the tests are rigid structures, and communicate with 
the exterior either by one or more large apertures exclusively, as in 
the majority of the Miliolidea, or by a multitude of small pores in 
their walls in addition to the large apertures.^ In some genera 
of the Miliolidea the shells have a polished white appearance re¬ 
sembling porcelain when seen by reflected light, and a yellowish 
brown horn colour when seen by transmitted light; in the per¬ 
forate forms the tests are more transparent, and are in many cases 
as clear as glass. On this account the forms with perforate cal¬ 
careous tests are often known as the vitreous or hyaline Foraminifera. 

In the perforate forms the pores passing out from the chambers 
have, on the whole, a direction perpendicular to the walls, and 
transmit pseudopodia. In some cases the pores are large and com¬ 
paratively few, in others they are fine and very numerous. 

The Growth of the Test. —In forms such as Myxotheca and Gramia 
the growth of the protoplasmic body is accommodated by the simple 
expansion of the soft and membranous test. Among the arenaceous 
forms, the feebly cemented, star-shaped tests of Astrorhiza (Fig. 17, 
a) increase in size in part by the extension of the test along the 
protoplasmic trunks forming the rays of the star, but in part, 
doubtless, by the expansion of the central body. In the case of 
Saccammiria (Fig. 17, 6), however, and other forms with rigid single¬ 
ts 722. The specific gravity of calcite is 272, and that of aragonite 2‘97. He con¬ 
cluded that the calcareous constituent of the perforate tests is calcite, and that of the 
imperforate tests either aragonite or calcite together with some other and heavier 
substauce. Cornish and Kendall (12) had previously indicated the conclusion, though 
without positively stating it, that the porcellanous Foraminifera were composed of 
aragonite—on the grounds of their opacity, and their appearance in or absence from 
beds coincidently with I^mellibranch and other fossils which are composed of ara¬ 
gonite. Chapman (11, p. 39) also has recently stated that the tests of the Miliolidea 
are of aragonite, or rather (following Miss Kelly, Mineralo(jical Mag. vol. xii. (1900), 
p. 363) conchite. 

I am inclined to doubt this conclusion. It appears that the presence of the mag¬ 
nesium carbonate (specific gravity 3*056), which Brady’s analysis shows is a larger 
constituent of the imperforate tests than of the perforate, may cause the higher 
specific gravity found in the former by Sollas. Moreover, Meigen (22) has recently 
described a chemical colour test by which calcite may be distinguished from ara¬ 
gonite, or from the constituent which Miss Kelly has named conchite. Tried by 
this test, I find that Miliolina and OrbiciUina and Orbitolites do not give the colour 
reaction characteristic of aragonite, but agree with structures composed of calcite. 
1 am indebted to Mr. A. Hutchinson for calling my attention to Meigen’s paper. 

* In the systems of classification prepared by Reuss (1861) and by Carpenter 
and his colleagues (1862) the Foraminifera were divided into the two groups, 
the Imperforata and the Perforata. In the latter classification the group Imperfor* 
ata includes the Gromida^ Litmlida, an<l Milinlida; the Perforata the Lagenida^ 
Olobigerinidetf and Nummulitida (i.e, families 5-10 of Brady’s classification, which is 
followed in this article). The progress of deep-sea investigation since this date has 
revealed the existence of the Astrorhizidea, some of which have perforate and others 
imperforate tests. Moreover, even in the Miliolidea the first formed chambers may 
be perforate in the genus Peneroplia (Rhumbler), and in Orbiculina and OrbitoliUSt 
as shown in this article. It thus becomes evident that the presence or absence of 
perforations in the shell, though perfectly characteristic of many of the orders, cannot 
be taken as the basis for the sul^ivision of the whole group. 
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chambered tests, the way in which the growth of the protoplasm is 
accommodated is less obvious. 

It is probable, however, that here also, the shell, though at any 
particular moment rigid, is slowly moulded and expanded under the 
influence of the protoplasm. The small tests hitherto classified as 
Psammosphaera fusca^ but regarded by Rhumbler (33) as the young 
of Saccammim sphaerica, with which he finds them to be connected 
by all intermediate forms, are built up of fragments of sand placed 
together irregularly, so that the contour of the young test is rough 
and uneven. In the full-grown Saccammim test the fragments are 
placed, as in a well-constructed stone wall, to form an even contour. 
If, as these facts imply, a change in position of the constituents 
has occurred during growth, there is no difficulty in accepting the 
conclusion at which Rhumbler arrives, that it has also undergone 
expansion as a whole. The alternate hypothesis, that in the course 
of growth to its full size (3*5 mm.) the protoplasm periodically 
discards its old shell and builds a new one, appears improbable, and 
the student of the growth of bone will find no a primi difficulty in 
admitting that a rigid structure may be the seat of profound inter¬ 
stitial changes of substance. 

The growth of the tests of the cylindrical forms of the Astro* 
rhizidea is effected by extension in a linear direction, fresh arenaceous 
material being incorporated at their ends. They form simple or 
branched (many Hyperamminae, Rhizammim)^ but usually un¬ 
segmented tubes. In Hyperammina svhTwdosa (Fig. 17, d) the tubes 
are constricted at irregular intervals, and thus present a transitional 
condition of structure to the definitely segmented, chambered shells 
of the great majority of Foraminifera. In the latter, while the 
growth of the protoplasm as the result of the assimilation of food is 
continuous, the growth of the shell is not continuous but periodic. 
When a new chamber is to be formed, a mass of protoplasm is 
protruded from the mouth of the shell, and at the surface of this 
the new wall is formed, by secretion in the case of calcareous 
shells, by cementing together of foreign elements in the arenaceous 
forms. In some genera the secretion of shell substance takes place 
only on the free surface of the protoplasm, but in others it occurs also 
where the protoplasm rests against the previously formed test. In 
such cases the septa dividing the chambers are double, and the now 
chamber is complete on all sides with the exception of the aperture 
or apertures left for communication with the exterior, or with its 
successor, when a new chamber shall be added. In either case the 
result of this periodic shell formation is the building up of a 
segmented test, the segments of which, the chambers, are sharply 
marked off from one another. 

Max Schultze found that in the formation of a new chamber by 
PolyitameUa, the deposit of calcareous salts began before the chamber had 
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assumed its final form. The small pocket-like “ retral processes,” which 
are characteristic of this genus (see Fig. 7), were not formed until some 
time after a continuous wall had been secreted, so that a partial absorption 
and re-deposition of the lime salts must here occur (64, p. 30). 

Structure and Mode of Growth of the Shell JValL —After their first 
formation by secretion at the surface of a mass of protoplasm, the 
walls increase in thickness by the addition of shell material to the 
outer surface. The anterior wall of each chamber is soon covered 
by the addition of a new chamber in front of it, and it then forms 
the whole, or half (as the septa in the species concerned may be 
single or double), of the septum dividing the chambers from one 
another. On the septa of the perforate forms the pores may be 
limited to the peripheral parts or absent altogether. 

The thickness attained by the septa is not great, but the part of 
the wall turned to the outer world continues to grow, and may 
attain considerable thickness. 

The thickening results from the addition of successive layers of 
material on the outer surface, and thus a laminated structure is 
produced; but though laminated tangentially, the shell is built up, 
where it is perforated, of hexagonal prisms disposed radially to the 
surface, and each traversed by a pore transmitting a pseudopodium. 

It appears that this result may be explained as follows. The shell 
material is deposited by the protoplasm traversing each of the pores which 
perforate the wall, on the area about its orifice. It would appear that at 
the limits between the areas influenced by neighbouring pseudopodia there 
is some slight difference in the character of the material secreted, and the 
result is that the deposit is not quite uniform, but marked out into small 
hexagonal areas, with a pore at the centre of each. If this is the case, 
the prismatic structure results from the observance of the same limits in 
successive layers throughout the thickness of the shell. 

In the more complicated perforate Foraminifera a system of 
sinuses or canals is present, the main channels of which run in the 
substance of the shell, and are distinct from the cavities of the 
chambers, though communicating freely with them by branches. 
This is known as the canal system. It is, of course, wholly distinct 
from the radial pores leading direct from the chambers to the 
exterior. The details of its distribution in PolystomeUa are given 
below (cp. Fig. 9). It will be seen that in this form two main 
“spiral canals” run on either side of the test, parallel with the 
series of chambers, and give off branches, some of which run in 
the thickness of the septa between the chambers, while others pass 
direct to the exterior in the axial regions of the test. About the 
ultimate branches of the canal system a deposit of shell substance 
is laid down, which may be call^ the candicdar skeleton. In the 
teat of Polystomella this skeleton is mainly limited to the axial regions. 
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but in other genera it forms extensive deposits in the interior of 
the septa, and on the surface of the test*. It attains a great 
development in Calcanna.^ 

Where the canalicular skeleton comes in contact with that of 
the chamber walls, the two merge insensibly into one another; the 
only distinction between them is that one is penetrated by the 
branches of the canal system, the other by radiating pores leading 
direct from the chambers of the test. 

Some confusion has arisen in the use of the terms intermediate or 
supplemental skeleton, and proper chamber wall. In the Introduction to 
the Study of the Foraminifera (p. 60) Carpenter says that the “intermediate 
or supplemental skeleton ” is “ formed by secondary or exogenous deposit ; 
and further, that wherever developed to any considerable extent, “ it is 
traversed by the canal system.” The statement that the supplemental 
skeleton is formed by a secondary or exogenous deposit appears unfortunate, 
for the walls of the chambers of all the perforate calcareous forms are at 
first exceedingly thin, and they increase in thickness by the deposition of 
shell substance on their outer surface, so that the greater part of the 
shell in all may be said to be secondary and exogenous. The part of the 
shell first formed is in most, if not all, cases quite indistinguishable from 
that which is added later. 

The second character of the supplemental skeleton given by Carpenter, 
that it is traversed by the canal system, does, however, touch on a real 
distinction. 

Biitschli (6, pp. 26-27) calls attention to the fact that a difference 
between a primary shell layer (Carpenter’s “ proper wall ”) and a 
secondary mase ie often indistinguish¬ 
able ; but he proposes to use the 
latter term for the outer layer of 
the shell, whether unperforated, 
perforated by radial pores, or by 
branches of the canal system. 

It appears to be more advan¬ 
tageous to distinguish the skeleton 
developed in relation with the canal 
system from that of the chamber 
wall, and as confusion is attached 
to the name supplemental skeleton, 
the term canalicular skeleton is 
used in this article for the former. 

Repair ,—The power of re¬ 
pairing injuries is very great, 
and indeed a fragment may, 
in some cases, give rise to a 
new individual. This is well 
seen in the specimen of OrbUolUes tenuissima shown in Fig. 4, 

^ Cp. Carpenter, 8, p. 216. 



Fio. 4. 

Specimen of OrbitolUes UnuUsima in which 
a fragment of a test has given rise to a new 
disc. (From Carpenter, 9, Plate I. Fig. 7.) 
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in which it is interesting to note that the centre of symmetry of 
the growth which occurred after the injury is entirely different 
from the original one. 

Verworn (67, p. 455) finds that when a specimen of Polyslomella 
crispa (his observations were doubtless made on megalospheric 
forms, see below) is broken into fragments, several of the larger 
pieces remain alive and extend pseudopodia, but new shell is 
secreted o/er the broken surfaces by only one, and this is found on 
examination to be the fragment in which the nucleus is contained. 

The Form of the Test .—The principal forms of test met with 
among the Foraminifera will be considered later. We shall see 
that in :.ome genera a particular mode of growth, in relation to 
some simnle symmetrical plan, whether rectilinear, piano-spiral, 
helicoid, o annular, is observed with perfect regularity, while in 
others symmetrical plan is only loosely followed. Many species 
are adherent to other objects, and in them the chambers may be 
“heaped” together irregularly, forming what are known as the 
“acervuline” tests.^ Some of the adherent forms take on an 
arborescent shape. 

Multiform Tests .—A remarkable phenomenon is presented by 
many genera, and that is that the plan on which the chambers are 
arranged in the growth of the test changes in the course of growth. 
In such tests the chambers which succeed the central one are 
arranged on a particular plan, whether piano-spiral, helicoid, or 
some other, and after growth has progressed on this plan for some 
time a change occurs, and a new plan of growth is with greater 
or less abruptness adopted (Figs. 24, 39, 40, 44, etc.). In some 
cases the plan of growth may be changed more than once before 
the test is completed. Thus two or more types of arrangement of 
the chambers are, in these genera, presented by the same test at 
different stages of its growth. The genus Spiroplecta is an example 
in which the chambers are at first uniserial and arranged in a 
piano-spiral, and later biserial and in a rectilinear series (Fig. 44, 
A and B). To tests exhibiting such different modes of growth the 
terms dimorphic, trimorphic, and polymorphic (according to the 
number of forms of growth present) were originally applied, and 
the phenomenon of their occurrence was spoken of as dimorphism, 
trimorphism, or polymorphism. But it has since been discovered 
that two kinds of individuals occur in the life-cycle of many For¬ 
aminifera, and for this, which is, of course, an entirely distinct 
phenomenon, the term dimorphism has, in accordance with 
customary biological usage, been adopted. It has thus become 
necessary to find other terms to characterise tests displaying 
two or more modes of growth, and the adjectives Hformed 
and triformed may, as proposed by Rhumbler (36, p. 63), be con- 

^ Aurvutf % heap. 
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veniently used for this purpose. In what follows I have used the 
term multiform to cover any departure from the uniform condition 
of growth. 

It is shown below that while in some genera both forms of 
individual which are found in one species are alike bi- or tri-formed, 



Fjo. 5. 

Block of Eocene limestone, sliowiiiK the two forms of a species of Nintimulitcs, constituting 
“a pair" ; the larger naniwl .V. biarritzenifix, the smaller N. guetUmli, d’Arch. Specimen ftrom 
Deir en Nakhl, Egypt, iu the Brady Collection, Cambridge. 

in others the phenomenon is exhibited by only one form (the 
microspheric), or exhibited by it to a greater degree. 

The Phenomemn of Dimorphism, 

This phenomenon was first recognised in the fossil uummu> 
lites whioh abound in the marine deposits of the Eocene period, 
and are represented by a single species living at the present day. 
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They are often so abundant that, as in the rock of which some of 
the Egyptian pyramids are built, their coin-like shells, whole or in 
fragments, constitute the main part of the deposit (Fig. 5). The 
shells are, in reality, not flat but biconvex discs, and the chambers, 
arranged in a spiral, are so disposed that the greater part of the 
cavity of each lies in the median plane, while the shell on either 
side of this plane is comparatively solid. They thus readily 
break, as the result of weathering or by artificial means, into 
plano-convex halves, which display a section of all the chambers 
from the centre to the periphery on their broken faces. 

It has long been recognised that while the great majority of 
the specimens of nummulites occurring in a deposit attain a 
certain, moderate size, a few are found scattered through it, whose 
diameter far exceeds that of the others. On examining median 
sections of the smaller specimens it is usually found that the 
spiral series of chambers starts from a large and nearly spherical 
chamber readily visible to the naked eye, and occupying the 
centre of the shell, while in the larger specimens the spiral series 
is continued to the centre, where, in carefully prepared sections, 
it may be seen to take its origin in a spherical chamber of micro¬ 
scopic size (Fig. 6). 

Although the two forms were thus found to be associated in 
the same beds, and to agree with one another closely except in 
the size to which they grow and the characters of the central 
chambers, they were given separate specific names, and attention 
was called to the puzzling occurrence of these associated pairs of 
species, a large and a small one, in various deposits. 

Thus the names Nummtdites laevigata^ Lam., and N. lamarcki^ 
d’Arch., have been given to two associated forms occurring in beds 
of the Middle Eocene formation. The former attains a diameter 
of 20 mm., while the latter does not exceed 3 or 4 mm. Small 
examples of N, laevigata are not to be distinguished by external 
characters from the associated form, but on splitting them open, 
the difference in their central chambers is at once apparent 
(Fig. 6). Sixteen pairs of similarly associated “ species ” belong¬ 
ing to the genera Nummulites and Assilina have been enumerated. 

The possibility that the two associated forms might belong to 
the same species was, however, entertained by several observers, 
and the acceptance of this view was accelerated by Munier- 
Chalmas (26), who (in 1880) definitely formulated the conclusion 
that the species of nummulites are dimorphic, each appearing 
under two forms, a large one and a small one. He also expressed 
the opinion that the phenomenon of dimorphism would be found 
to be of general occurrence among the Foraminifera. 

As already stated, the large forms with a small central chamber 
are much less abundant than the others, and it so happened that 
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young inilividuals of this form did not come under Munier- 
Chalmas's observation. He was thus at first inclined to the view 
that the individuals of the two sets, although in some way dis¬ 
tinct in nature, began life under one form, namely, that with a 
large central chamber. At a certain stage, it was supposed, the 
growth of one set of individuals was arrested, while in the 
members of the other set the walls of the large central chambers 
were absorbed, and growth was continued not only by the addition 
of chambers at the periphery in continuation of the series of those 
already formed, but also in a centripetal spiral towards the centre 



A 


B 


Fio. tf. 

Nummvlites laevigata, Lam. A, Central portion of a section of the megalospherie form 
('*N. lamarcki" d’A.); B, of the microspheric form. Both x 10. (After de la Harpe, 17.) 

of the shell, filling the space originally occupied by the large 
central chamber. 

This idea of the relationship of the two forms was controverted 
by de la Harpe, who pointed out, expressing his own views and 
those of de Hantken, that young examples of the form with a 
small central chamber are known to occur, and also that differ¬ 
ences may be detected not only at the central parts of the shells 
of the two forms of nummulites, but throughout the series of 
chambers. Thus it is often found to be the case that in the forms 
with a large central chamber (A, Fig. 6) the maximum size of the 
chambers subsequently added is attained early in the series of 
whorls, while in the others (B) the size of the chambers gradually 
increases to the last whorl. 

While the view that one form results from the modification of 
the other was thus shown to be untenable, it was suggested that 
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they might with more reason be regarded as representing the two 
sexes of a species. The authors did not, however, abandon the 
old idea of the specific distinctness of the two forms. 

Investigation of other genera of Foraminifera has shown that 
the phenomenon of dimorphism is, as Munier-Chalmas expected, 
widely found among them. 

The relation between the two forms will be best elucidated by 
examining the structure and life-history of a single species. For 
this purpose we will select Polystomella crispa (L.), the life-history 
of which is most completely known. 

The Structure of Polystomella crispa. —This is one of 
the most abundant of the littoral Foraminifera. It lives in shore 
pools and down to a depth of 355 fathoms, and ranges from Green¬ 
land in the north and Kerguelen Island in the south to the equator. 
It is very common on our own shores. 

The test is biconvex and symmetrical about the median plane. 
The chambers are arranged in a spiral series, and are equitant, i,e. 
they bestride the chambers of the preceding convolution and over¬ 
lap them at the sides, each being prolonged in what are known as 
alar prolongations^ which extend towards the spiral axis of the 
test. Partly as the result of this overlapping, and partly because 
the axial region is filled in with canalicular shell substance, only 
the last convolution of chambers is visible externally. 

On the terminal face of the last chamber, where this face 



joins the wall of the 
preceding convolution, a 
V-shaped line of pores 
(Fig. 7, a) is visible. 
These represent the aper¬ 
ture of the test, and are 
the main channels of 
communication between 
the terminal chamber 
and the exterior. At the 
posterior margin {i,e, the 
margin remote from the 
terminal face) of each 
chamber a number of 


Fio. 7, 

The test of Polystomella crUpa (L.> x about 40. 
a, the line of terminal apertures; r, retral pro* 
ceases; between them are seen the pits by which 
branches of the canal system communicate with the 
exterior. 


pocket-like prominences, 
the retral processes (Figs. 
7 and 8, r), project back¬ 
wards, and are marked by 


ridges on the external 
surface. They end blindly, but are separated by pits, at the 
bottoms of which are the openings of branches of the canal 


system, which will be described later. The outer surface of 
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the shell is dotted over with minute tubercles (not visible in 
Fig. 7). 

A keeHike thickening runs round the margin of the test, and 
in some specimens small spines, like the points of a spur, project 
from it at the places where the septa join the keel. These 
are more frequently present in the earlier than in the later 
convolutions. 

The pores traversing the walls of the chambers are in this 
species exceedingly minute. They are hardly visible when the 
test is seen from without, but they may be detected when a broken 
piece of the wall is highly magnified and seen by transmitted light. 

On examining the external characters of the tests of a number 
of Polystomellas, they are found to form a uniform series, presenting 
such gradations of size from small to large as may be seen, for 
example, in a sample of the shells of any Mollusc which contains 
young and old. If, however, a batch of living Polystomellas is 
killed by some reagent which dissolves the shell but preserves the 
protoplasm filling its chambers, the protoplasmic casts of the 
shells no longer form a uniform series but fall into two sets (Fig. 8). 

In the great majority of them the series of chambers, when 
traced to the centre of the spiral, is seen to take its origin in a 
large spherical chamber, having a diameter generally between 60 
and 100 /a. In the others a small central chamber, with a dia¬ 
meter of about 10 /x,^ occupies the centre of the test, and the suc¬ 
ceeding chambers of the series are at first correspondingly small, 
so that for a given diameter of test these specimens have a greater 
number of chambers than the others. 

It is clear that though in Polystoniella there is no marked differ¬ 
ence in the size attained by the two forms, we have here the same 
phenomenon of dimorphism which is exhibited in the nummulites. 

The large central chamber is known as the megalospherey the 
small one as the microsphere, and the two sets of individuals of the 
species are known as the Tnegalospheric and microspheric respectively. 
The numerical proportion of the two kinds of individuals probably 
varies with the season, but the megalospheric form is here also 
always the more abundant. In a large batch of several hundred 
specimens the megalospheric forms were found to be thirty-four 
times as numerous as the microspheric. 

In the protoplasmic casts obtained in this manner the form 

^ The diameter of the microspherc varies in the specimens of P, cri$pa which I 
have seen from 6*5 to 13 /x. That of the megalosphere ftrom 165 to 35 m. These 
dimensions fall, however, a little short of the actual diameters of the chambers, owing 
to the shrinkage of the protoplasm produced by the reagents. When comparing the 
size of the microsphere in specimens preserved in this ntanner and in those examined 
by sections of the test, it is well to bear this cause of diifereuce in mind. 

The number given as the diameter of a central chamber, in this article, is to be 
understood as the mean between the long and short diameters as presented for 
observation in the specimen. 
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Fio. 8. 

Pdyntomlla c.rUpa. A, the inegaloepheric, D, the inicrospheric fomts, decalcified, b, the 
central chambers of the latter more highly inagnifled. The canal system is omitted in these 
figures for the sake of clearness, r, retral processes; sf, communications between the chambers. 


megdospheric form the retral processes characteristic of the genus 
are present in the chamber following the megalosphere (Figs. 8, A, 
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and 11, c). In the first convolution of chambers the alar prolonga¬ 
tions are hardly formed, but as the series is followed on, they 
project more and more at the sides, overlapping the chambers of 
the preceding convolutions ; and as they increase the number 
of apertures between successive chambers, single in the earlier 


chambers, also increases (Fig. 
8, A, Fig. 9, %i\ so that in 
the terminal chamber there 
is, as we have seen, a V- 
shaped row of pores leading 
to the exterior. 

In the microspheric form 
the arrangement is similar in 
the later chambers, but in this 
form the retral-processes are 
absent from the chambers of 
the earlier convolutions (Fig. 

8. i). 

The main trunks of the 
Canal System lie in the um¬ 
bilical region.^ 

They consist of a spiral 
canal, on either side of the 
test, running parallel with 
and just internal to the 
lateral margins of the cham¬ 
bers—whether these are pro¬ 
duced into alar prominences 
or not (sp.c, Figs. 9 and 
11, c). Opposite the inter¬ 
vals between the chambers 
meridional canals (m.c) are 
given off, and run in the 
thickness of the septa, at 
some little distance from 
their outer margins, to meet 
one another in the median 
plane. From these numbers 
of short canals pass outwards, 
and, in the case of the outer 
convolution of chambers, o 



PlO. 9. 

Diagram of a section through a megalospheric 
example of PolytUmella crispa. It is represented as 
passing through the megalosphere but bttwetn the 
other chambers, in order to show the disposition 
of the canal system. M, the megalosphere; «.c. 
meridionial canal; r.pr, retral processes; sp.e, spiral 
canals; st, protoplasm traveling the apertures be¬ 
tween the chambers. The dotted portion indicates 
the protoplasm filling the chambers, but the canal 
system is represent^ as empty. The numerous 
minute pores leading direct from the chambers to 
the exterior are omitted, and the shell substance is 
left blank. 

9 en to the exterior, into the pits 


^ The canal system is said by Carpenter to be imperfectly developed in PolystomeUa 
crxtpa (8, p. 282), and Mobius (25, p. 108) places P. eraEculoia^ IHdhte and Moll, in 
a new genus Helicoza^ on the ground, that it possesses a branched canal system, absent 
in Polystomdla, In decalcified specimens of P. mspo, however, whose protoplasm 
has l^n coloured dark by osmic acid, it Is easy to convince oneself of the ezistenoe 
of the system. 


5 
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between the retral processes, before mentioned as visible on the 
surface of the test (Fig. 7). The short canals springing from the 
meridional canals of the inner convolutions open into the chambers 
of the convolution next external. The canal system is thus in 
communication with the chambers. In addition to the meridional 
canals, other branches spring from the spiral canals and pass to 
the surface in the umbilical region, traversing the thick mass 
of canalicular skeleton there aeposited. 

The course of the spiral canals is in some cases irregular, and 
they often break up into a network of sinuses. In the small 
specimen shown in Fig. 11, c, the spiral canal of one side is seen 
close to its origin, and a meridional canal is shown, between the 
second and third chambers; but I have been unable to trace the 
points of origin of the spiral canals. 

On treating a batch of decalcified specimens with a stain such 
as picrocarmine, the nuclei appear, and again the two sets of 
individuals come into marked contrast. The megalospheric form 
possesses a single large nucleus, while the microspheric form 
possesses a number of small nuclei, distributed through its 
chambers (Fig. 8). 

In Polystomdla msjpa, then, the megalospheric individuals 
are numerous, they have a large central chamber and a single 
large nucleus; while the microspheric individuals are com¬ 
paratively scarce, they have a small central chamber, and many 
nuclei. 

The existence of the phenomenon of dimorphism being verified, 
the question arises : How are the two forms related ? 

For an answer to this question we turn to the life-history, and 
what is known on this head will now be given. 

Life-history of Polystomella crispa —The Microspheric 
Form ,—The youngest specimens of this form that have been met 
with already contained many nuclei. Thus in one, described by 
Schaudinn (44, p. 92), with nine chambers, twenty-eight nuclei 
were present. 

The nuclei are at first homogeneous bodies, but as the animals 
grow nucleoli make their appearances. The nuclei are irregularly 
scattered through the protoplasm, though they are not found in 
the terminal chambers. They are often grouped in pairs, and 
there is good evidence that they multiply by simple division (20, 
p. 419). The nuclei in the larger chambers are larger than those 
in the small chambers near the centre, and they* may attain a 
diameter of 40-50 /i. 

In addition to these rounded nuclei, there are generally present 
in the protoplasm of the microspheric form abundant irregular 
strands of darkly staining substance, which are apparently given 
off by the nuclei. In some cases no definite nuclei are visible— 
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all the stained substance present being in the form of such 
irregular strands. 

Reproduction of the Microspheric Form .—The first indication of 
the approach of the reproductive phase as seen in the living animal 



Pio. 10. 

a-c, itagM in the reproduction of the microspheric form of PolystoiMilla crispa. Drawn from 
photo^mphs of one specimen attached to the side of a glass vessel. 


is a great increase in the number of the pseudopodia. They 
are so abundant that when the specimen is attached to the side 
of a glass vessel and seen by transmitted light, they form a 
conspicuous milk-white halo about the brown shell (Fig. 10, a). 
The halo is at first composed of clear hyaline protoplasm, but in a 
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short time the coarse brown granules, hitherto contained within 
the test, begin to pass out, and ultimately the whole of the proto¬ 
plasm, emerging from the test, is massed within the area covered 
by the halo and lies between the test and the supporting surface 
(Fig. 10, 6). Here, after involved streaming movements, the proto¬ 
plasm gradually and simultaneously separates into spherical masses 
of uniform size. The centre of each is occupied by a nucleus, with 
an area of clear protoplasm immediately surrounding it. A close 
network of delicate pseudopodia surrounds the spheres and forms 
a communication between them (Fig 10, c). In a short time each 



Fio. 10 {(xmXinv.td). 

d, later stage in the reproduction of the specimen of Polyitomella crispa represented in Fig. 
10, a-c, 

sphere secretes a calcareous shell, a single small aperture being left 
by which the pseudopodia pass out. After lying in close contact 
for some hours, the spheres rapidly and simultaneously draw apart 
from one another, and within half an hour from the beginning of 
the movement they are dispersed over a wide area, and each 
becomes the centre of a system of pseudopodia of its own, though 
for some time they are not completely isolated (Fig. 10, d). 

The whole protoplasm of the parent is used up in the formation 
of the brood of young, the shell being left empty. The process, 
from the first appearance of the halo to the dispersal of the young*, 
is complete in about twelve hours. 
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In a short time the protoplasm which lies outside the aperture 
of each of the spheres secretes the wall of a second chamber of 
characteristic form, and the young individual is then clearly 
recognisable in size and shape as the two-chambered young of the 
megalospheric form (Fig. 11, 6). 

The nature of the parent which gives rise to this brood of 
megalospheric young is determined by decalcifying specimens 
which are entering on the reproductive phase, before the proto¬ 
plasm has left the central chambers. In upwards of fifty cases 



Fio 11 

Young mesospheric individuals of Poly$toni€Ua crUpa. a, a group of six, two days after their 
formation. Pour chambers are formed. 6, a specimen with two chambers, decalcified and 
stained; the nucleus; n, irregular stain^ mass, c, a specimen with nine chambers, sirni* 
larly treated ; N and n as in bsp.c, spiral canal of the canal system; in this specimen it 
b^mes irre^lar near the last-formed chamber; m.c, meridional canal. 


thus examined the centre was found to be occupied by a micro- 
sphere. We have then, in this process, a transition from the 
microspheric to the megalospheric form. 

Schaudinn (44, p. 94), has found great variation in the size of 
the megalospheres produced by one parent, namely, from 10 to 120 /a. 
He therefore holds that the two forms of Polystomellay though differing 
in their nuclear characters, are not always distinguishable by the size of 
the central chambers. He also finds (p. 93) that in some cases the shell 
of the young megalospheric form is not secreted until the spherical masses 
of protoplasm have wandered about for a long time. 

The details of the reproductive process given above are those which 1 
have invariably observed in specimens which were kept in clean sea-water. 
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In my first observations the water circulating in the tanks of the 
laboratory was used; and though I repeatedly saw the protoplasm 
emerge from the parent shell and break up into spheres, the development 
did not pursue a normal course. Again and again the spheres, after 
remaining separate for some hours, fused with one another, and finally 
the mass broke up into irregular globular bodies of very unequal size, 
which remained alive for days, but did not, in most cases, secrete a shell. 
It was not until fresh sea-water was used in the jars that I had the 
pleasure of witnessing the normal process of development. 

In view of this experience, and of the fact that though I have ex¬ 
amined some thousands of specimens of Polystomellay I have never met 
with a megalospheric form with a central chamber less than 34 in 
diameter, I am inclined to think that the great irregularities in size in 
the brood of young, and the small diameter of some of them, are the result 
of abnormal development. 

In some genera, however, as stated below, the two forms cannot always 
be distinguished by the size of the central chamber. 

Nuclear Changes, —When, in the reproduction of the microspheric 
form, the megalospheres first become isolated, the centre of each is 
occupied by a sharply-defined, round nucleus, about 7-8 fi in 
diameter, staining uniformly pink in picrocarmine. At this stage 
there is also diffused in the protoplasm a material taking a stain 
in this reagent; but in a short time the stained material, pre¬ 
viously diffused, becomes aggregated in defined but irregular 
masses, which gradually draw together, and for a time frequently 
hide the nucleus from view. When two or three chambers of the 
young test have been formed the nucleus is again distinctly visible 
(Fig. 11, ft, N)^ together with one or more irregular masses (w) 
formed by the closer aggregation of the previously diffused 
material. In many cases, though not in all, a mass apparently 
identical with the latter remains visible in or near the central 
chamber in specimens of the megalospheric form in advanced 
stages of growth; but it is, I believe, the round nucleus which 
was seen in the megalosphere at its first formation which becomes 
the nucleus principal kern ”) of the megalospheric form. 

The relation between this nucleus and the nuclei and irregular 
strands of the microspheric parent has not been followed.^ 

Growth and Reproduction of the Megalospheric Form ,—As the 
individuals of this form grow, and the number of their chambers 
is augmented, the nucleus likewise increases in size, and, leaving 
the megalosphere, it moves on through the chambers, becoming 
temporarily constricted as it passes through the narrow passages 
connecting them. In specimens fairly advanced in growth the 

^ I have not met with any evidence in support of Schaudinn’s statement 
(44, p. 95) that the large nucleus (**principal kern*’) of the megalospheric form 
results from the massing together of the irregular strands of the microspheric 
parent. 
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nucleus is, as Schulze pointed out (64, a), usually found in or 
near the chamber which is numerically in the middle of the series. 

In the cells of growing vegetable tiasues the nucleus moves towards that 
part of the cell at which growth is most actively proceeding.^ Thus in a 
growing root-hair the nucleus is found near the tip; in a young stellate 
hair, it lies at the point of junction of the raya Its movement towards 
the regions of activity results, we must suppose, from a certain force 
impelling it in that direction, and its position when at rest is at the point 
where the impelling forces, resulting from the activities of the protoplasm 
in different parts of the cell, are in equilibrium. 

In the forms of Foraminifera in which the nucleus is single it 
appears that its position is likewise dependent on the disposition of the 
protoplasm. Thus in the megalospheric forms of Gycloclypeua and OrH- 
tollies complanata the nucleus is found in or near the central chamber, 
where, owing to the cyclical growth in these genera, the attractions, due 
to activity at the periphery, are in equilibrium. In the forms with 
spiral arrangement the nucleus moves on through the series of chambers 
as growth proceeds. In Polystomella^ however, the nucleus of the 
megalospheric form always lags some distance behind the point at which, 
judging from the disposition of the bulk of the protoplasm, we should 
expect the attractive forces to be in equilibrium. 

At the earliest stage at which it has been recognised the nucleus 
appears to be a homogeneous body. As it grows, round nucleoli 
make their appearance, and these are comparatively large in young 
specimens, and decrease in size while they increase in numbers as 
growth proceeds. 

Sections through the nucleus of specimens fairly advanced in 
growth show a well-defined nuclear wall, a reticulum with finer 
or coarser meshes occupying the interior, and rounded nucleoli at 
the nodal points of the reticulum. Minute granules may often be 
detected in the strands of the reticulum. 

It appears that throughout the vegetative phase of the megalo¬ 
spheric form small fragments are separated off from the nucleus, 
and they may often be seen as irregular bodies, sometimes con¬ 
taining nucleoli, lying in the neighbourhood of the nucleus, or in 
the chambers through which it has passed in its passage onwards 
from the megalosphere. 

Towards the end of the vegetative phase of the life-history of 
the megalospheric form the nucleus loses its regular outline and 
its power of receiving stains, and finally disappears. In such 
specimens it may often be observed that additional passages have 
been opened up, by the dissolving action of the protoplasm on 
the shell substance, between adjoining chambers of inner and 
outer convolutions, so that the inner chambers are placed in 

' Cp. Haberlandt’s researches, quoted by 0. Hertwig, Die Celle und die Oeuj^ 
i. p. 259. 
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more direct communication with the outer, and so with the 
exterior. 

Reproductive Phase of the Megatospheric Form ,—In specimens in 
which the large nucleus has disappeared hosts of minute nuclei 
may be found, scattered uniformly or in groups through the 
protoplasm. 

Presumably these are derived from constituents of the principal 
nucleus, and possibly of the small nuclear fragments as well, but 
their precise relation to these bodies has not been followed. 

When the nuclei are evenly distributed the protoplasm breaks 
up into minute rounded masses, the centre of each being occupied 
by a nucleus. Division of these nuclei by karyokinesis now occurs, 
and is simultaneous or nearly so throughout the organism, and 
this is followed by a second division of the protoplasm to form 
rounded bodies about 3-4 fx in diameter, each containing one of the 
daughter nuclei (Fig. 12). At a later period the contents of the 

shell issue as active zoospores 
of approximately uniform size, 
which swim rapidly by means of 

^ noted that, as in 

the case of the reproduction of 

microspheric form, the whole 
protoplasm of the parent 
^^® production of 

zoospores. 

Though the zoospores have 
issuing from the 
shell, their precise characters, 
when ripe, have not been accur- 
ately described ; nor have we as 
Fio. 12 . y®^ direct evidence as to their 

Section through a specijnen of the megalo- fate. 

That there is a close relation 
between the zoospore and the 
microsphere is suggested by the fact that there is no great differ¬ 
ence in size between these structures, the diameter of the former, 
before their escape from the parent shell, being 3-4 /a, and that of 
the latter about 10 p. A further piece of evidence tending in 
this direction is furnished by an observation of Schaudinn’s (44, 
p. 92). In an aquarium containing abundant Polystomellas, 
Schaudinn suspended coverslips by means of threads, so arranged 
that the lower borders of the coverslips were separated by about 
2 cm. from the stratum covering the bottom of the aquarium. 
After two days young examples of the microspheric form were 
found on the coverslips. Now throughout the vegetative phases 
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of its life Polystomella crawls over the surface of submerged objects, 
by means of its pseudopodia, but is incapable of swimming freely ; 
and as the depth of 2 cm. far exceeds the distance to which the 
pseudopodia of so young a specimen are likely to extend, the 
colonisation of the coverslips by the microspheric form under 
these conditions points to the existence of a free swimming 
stage prior to the vegetative stage in which the young forms 
were found. Such a stage is supplied by the free swimming 
foospore. 

The results furnished by direct observations on the life-history 
of Polystomella may be summarised in two statements :— 

The microspheric form terminates its existence by becoming trans¬ 
formed into a brood of megalospheric young. 

The megalospheric form terminates its existence by becoming trans¬ 
formed into minute zoospores of uniform size. 

Before discussing the bearing of these results on the relation¬ 
ship of the microspheric and megalospheric forms, it will be con¬ 
venient to consider some facts in another life-history, that of 
Orbitolites complanata. 

Life - history of Orbitolites complanata. — The main 
features of the structure of this species are described below (p. 
104 and Figs. 36 and 37). For the present purpose it will be 
sufficient to point out that the mode of growth is, except in the 
early stages, cyclical, concentric rings of small chambers being 
added at the margin of the disc-shaped test, and that the tests 
are biconcave. In the microspheric form the central region is 
thin, being built up of the microsphere and the small chambers or 
“ chamberlets ” which succeed it. 

In the megalospheric form the centre of the shell is thicker 
owing to the presence of the “ primitive disc ” (Figs. 37, A, and 38). 
This consists of the megalosphere, a spiral passage, and of the 
very large crescentic chamber, which nearly surrounds the other 
constituents of the primitive disc. The outer margin of the 
crescentic chamber is perforated by pores, by which it opens into 
the innermost ring of chamberlets. 

Reproduction. —The production of megalospheric young by a 
microspheric parent has been repeatedly observed (4 and 20, and 
Fig. 36, b). In the later stages of the growth of the parent 
spacious brood chambers are formed at the periphery of the disc, 
and in the reproductive phase the protoplasm is withdrawn from 
the small chambers internal to them and massed in the brood 
chambers, where it breaks up to form the brood of young. On 
their escape, which is effected by the breaking down of the outer 
walls of the brood chambers, presumably under the dissolving 
action of the protoplasm of the young, the test of each young 
individual has already the structure of the “primitive disc” 
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which is found at the centre of the megalospheric form (Figs. 37, 
A, and 38). 

This process is clearly comparable with the formation of the 
megalospheric young by a microspheric parent which we have 
followed in Polystomdla, the chief difference consisting in the fact 
that the young are formed in peripheral brood chambers and not 
outside the test of the parent. 

By analogy with Polystomella we cannot doubt that megalo¬ 
spheric parents give rise to zoospores. Specimens of Orbitolites 
have, however, been found (and the corresponding phenomenon 
has also been observed in several other genera) in which a 
brood of megalospheric young occupies the peripheral chambers 
of a test; the centre of which is' formed by a primitive disc, and 
which is tierefore megalospheric (20, p. 435). Hence we must 
conclu'’=5 that in these cases the megalospheric form may be 
repeatec possibly more than once, before a brood of zoospores 

is produced. The behaviour of the 
nucleus under these conditions has 
not been closely followed. 

Fig. 13 illustrates a similar repe¬ 
tition of the megalospheric form in 
the case of Cornuspira involvens} 
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The Relation between the Microspheric 
and Megalospheric Forms. 

With the evidence furnished by 
Flo. 13 . the life-histories of Polystomella and 

R9US8. The OrbitoUtes we may now return to the 

contents of a megalospheric form have . i . 

emerged from the shell and divided up question of the relationship of the 

into a number of young, vi^hich are also i r . i • 

megalospheric. In both parent and megalospheric and microspheric forms. 

»“fndiLteT‘x%™cp“Fig“M"‘ The earliest view held on this 

subject, that they represented two 
species of a genus, is at once disposed of by the fact that the 
megalospheric form is the offspring of the microspheric. 

The next suggestion was that the two forms represent* the two 
sexes. 

To this, two objections may be made on general grounds. 
(1) The difference between them is most marked at the beginning 
of their growth, when they consist only of the central chambers, 
the microsphere or the megalosphere, while males and females 


^ In his preliminary pai)er Schandinn states (44, p. 96) that the megalospheric 
generation may also be repeated (though rarely) in Polystonulla^ and that in such an 
event no principal nucleus is formed by the megalospheric parent. As Rhumbler 
remarks in his notice of Schaudinn’s paper {ZooL CentralhlatL Jahrg. 2 (1895), 
p. 453, footnote), it is difficult to see how this result can be reached, for the shell of 
PdysUmUUa is too thick to allow the nuclear condition to be observed during life. 
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arise from eggs which are, so far as observation has yet advanced, 
similar, and are most differentiated when adult. (2) Although 
the differentiation of male and female gametes is known in several 
groups of the Protozoa (Sporozoa, Ciliatay Flagellata), a differentia¬ 
tion of the parent organisms which produce the gametes, which 
would be the phenomenon comparable with the sexual dimorphism 
of the Metazoa, is unknown among the Protozoa. 

But apart from a priori objections, it may be well to try how 
the ascertained facts of the life-history fit this hypothesis. The 
megalospheric form, producing zoospores, would evidently on this 
view represent the male, while the microspheric form, producing 
the large megalospheres, might be regarded as the female. It 
might be supposed, the fate of the zoospores being unknown, that 
they unite with and fertilise the megalospheres. But while the 
origin of the megalospheric form, the supposed male, is thus 
accounted for, that of the microspheric form, the supposed female, 
remains unexplained, and as the whole of the protoplasm of the 
parent is, to all appearance, used up in the brood of megalospheric 
young, the hypothesis is at fault. Moreover, in OrUtoliteSy 
Cornuspiray and other genera the megalospheric form may also give 
rise to a brood of megalospheric young, a proceeding foreign to 
the nature of a male organism. Hence neither of the forms of the 
species conforms to the character assigned to it by the hypothesis : 
the microspheric form, the supposed female, in that it does not 
produce “ females ” ; the megalospheric form, the supposed male, in 
that it does in some instances produce “ males.'^ 

A third hypothesis is in harmony with what we know in other 
groups of the Protozoa, and fits the ascertained facts. It is that 
the two forms represent alternating or recurring generations in a 
life-cycle. The individuals of the microspheric form reproduce 
asexually by the multiple fission of their protoplasm to form broods 
of megalospheric young. The individuals of the megalospheric 
form may undergo, in some genera, a similar process, but ulti¬ 
mately a megalospheric individual is produced whose protoplasm 
divides into zoospores. 

How is the gap between the zoospore and the microsphere 
filled ? 

That they are closely related is suggested, as stated above, by 
their approximation in size, and by the indication, afforded by the 
colonisation of Schaudinn’s coverslips, of a free swimming stage 
preceding the vegetative phase of the microspheric form. Another 
remarkable fact bearing on the matter is the scarcity of the micro¬ 
spheric form in comparison with the megalospheric, a scarcity all 
the more striking when it is borne in mind how far more numerous 
are the zoospores produced by one megalospheric individual than 
the members of a brood of megalospheres. 
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The analogy of other life-histories would lead us to suppose 
that at some point in the cycle a sexual process, the conjugation, 
with nuclear fusion, of two organisms, occurs, and the life-history 
of Trichosphaerium sieboldi, Schn., which has lately been worked 
out by Schaudinn (47), to whom so much of the recent advance 
in our knowledge of the life-history of the Protozoa is due, 
appears to afiford a very appropriate parallel. This form is 
not included in the Foraminifera, but is a somewhat aberrant 
member of the allied group—the Lobosa. The main features 
of its life-history are, however, remarkably similar to those of 
Polystomella, 

The individuals are rounded multinucleated masses of proto¬ 
plasm not contained in a definite shell, though surrounded by a 
gelatinous envelope. They form a dimorphic series, the members 
of which recur in a cycle of generations. In those of one genera¬ 
tion, which may be called by Haeckel’s term AmphiontSy reproduc¬ 
tion occurs by the simultaneous division of the protoplasm about 
the nuclei to form spherical uninucleated masses, which emerge 
and grow into the members of the other generation—the Mononts. 
These in their turn break up, after subdivision of their nuclei, into 
zoospores. The zoospores are biflagellate organisms, and are all 
alike. 

While the zoospores from the same parent will not unite with 
one another, those from different parents conjugate readily. In 
this process, which has been carefully followed by Schaudinn, the 
nuclei of the two gametes unite, their flagella drop off, and the 
zygote so produced, absorbing fluid, undergoes a considerable in¬ 
crease in size, so that in a few hours its diameter is more than 
doubled. The zygote shortly afterwards secretes a gelatinous 
envelope, and the characters of the full-grown individual of the 
amphiont generation are gradually acquired. The multinucleate 
condition results from successive mitotic divisions, beginning with 
that of the nucleus of the zygote. 

In Hyalopus dujardinii, which may be regarded as a member, 
though an aberrant one, of the Foraminifera, Schaudinn (43) has 
also observed the conjugation of zoospores, but in this case the 
'process occurred between members of the same brood. 

If we assume that a similar conjugation of zoospores occurs in 
Polystomella, the facts above alluded to are at once explained. 

The fusion of two zoospores (4 /x in diameter), and the subse¬ 
quent expansion of the zygote by the absorption of water before 
the secretion of a shell, might well form a body of the size of the 
microsphere (about 10 /x); the free locomotive stage prior to the 
settling down of the microsphere, indicated by Schaudinn’s 
experiment, is supplied; and the comparative rarity of the micro- 
spheric form is explained on the supposition that, as in Tricho- 
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sphaeriumf the meeting and conjugation of zoospores from diflferent 
parents is necessary for the production of a microsphere. 

It is very desirable that the conclusion should be confirmed 
by direct observation, but, meanwhile, it seems not premature to 
admit that it is probable that the microsphere arises from the 
conjugation of zoospores. 

We may conclude, then, that the microspheric and raegalo- 
spheric forms of the Foraminifera represent alternating or re¬ 
curring generations in a life-cycle. While the megalospheric 
generation arises asexually, either from a microspheric or a megalo- 
spheric parent, it is probable that the microspheric generation 
arises sexually—i.e. by the conjugation of two similar zoospores. 

Representatives of the two generations have been recognised 
in species belonging to the following genera of Foraminifera;— 

Okdeu 1. Gromiidea (?).^ 

( „ 2. Astrorhizidea.^) 

( „ 3. Lituolidea.) 

„ 4. Miliolidea. 

Family Miliolinidae. — Cornuspira (24, 1898, p. 612); Spiro- 
loculina (57, p. 201); Biloculina (27, p. 863); Sigmoilina (Planispirinay 
pars), Schl. (53, p. 106); Triloculina and Quinqueloculina (27, pp. 863 
and 1598); Massilina (57, p. 218); Adelosina (52, p. 91); Idalina 
and Periloculina (28); Lacazina (27). 

Family Hauerinidae. —Planispirinay Seg. (56, p. 194). 

Family Peneroplididae. —Peneroplis and Orhiculina (this article), 
Orhitolites (4, p. 693, and this article); Meandropsina (59). 

Family Alveolinidae. —Alveolina (51, p. 626). 

Order 5. Teztolaridea. 

Family Textularinae. —Textularia and Spiroplecta (this article). 

(Order 6. Ohilostomellidea.) 

„ 7. Lagenidae. 

Family Nodosariidae. —Nodosaria and Dentalina (61, p. 626); 
Frondicularia (15, p. 480); Cristellaria (?) (5, p. 46). 

Family Polymorphinidae. — Siphogenerina {Sagrina) (60, p. 21). 

(Order 8. Globigerinidea.) 

„ 9., Botalidea. 

Family Rotalidab. — Rotalia (51, p. 626, and 20, p. 436); 
Truncatulina and Galcarina (20, pp. 436 and 437). 

Family Tinoporidae. —Polytrerm (23). 

^ The cases of ByaZgpus and MikrogTomia are considered below. . 

* In the orders included in brackets I have not succeeded in Ending a record of 
the eziitenoe of dimorphism. 
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Order 10. Nummulitidea. 

Family Fusulinidae.— Fumlina (68, p. 1). 

Family Poltstomellidae. —Polystomella (20, p. 415). 

Family Nummulitidae. —Operculina (this article); Amphutegina 
(61, p. 626); Nummulites and Asdlina (26, p. 300); Heterostegina (this 
article); Cycloclypeus (10, p. 21, and this article); Orhitoides (31, p. 
268, and 61, p. 463); Miogypsina (60, p. 328). 

Thus the phenomenon of Dimorphism, the occurrence of mem¬ 
bers of a species under two forms—the megalospheric and micro- 
spheric—is widely spread among the orders of the Foraminifera, 
and where it is found it affords clear evidence of alternating or 
recurring generations in the life-history of the species exhibiting it. 


Review of the Structure and Life-history displayed 
IN THE Orders of the Foraminifera. 

As the attention of the many workers who are occupied with 
this group is turned to the subject, the list of dimorphic forms 
will, no doubt, be greatly extended; but there are indications in 
the descriptions already published of phases in the life-history of 
some forms, especially in that borderland occupied by the simpler 
Foraminifera, which depart in a greater or less degree from those 
described in Polystomella and Orbitolites; and we may now take a 
survey of the features of life-history which have been described 
in the different groups, and of the more interesting modifications 
in the form of the test, which, as we have seen, is found to be 
more or less dependent on the phase of the life-history of the 
organism which secretes it. 

In chambered tests, in which the walls of the first formed 
chamber remain unaltered throughout growth, evidence of the 
mode of origin of the individual, whether as a megalosphere or a 
microsphere, is furnished by the structure of the test. But in the 
great majority of the Gromiidea and Astrorhizidea, the tests expand 
to accommodate the increase by growth (cp. p. 64), and all in¬ 
dications of the size of the test when it was first secreted are 
obliterated. Hence we are deprived in them of part of the evidence 
on the course of the life-history which we have in other groups, 
and we must rely on the characters furnished by the soft parts 
of preserved specimens, or on direct observation of the living 
animals. 

From the evidence which we have, however, it is not clear 
that the course of the life-history of some members of these orders 
is the same as that of the dimorphic Foraminifera above described. 
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Order Gromiidea. 

In Euglypha (Fig. 3) multiplication, by division into two, 
occurs as follows.^ The specimen which is about to divide 
secretes fresh shell plates, which are at first dispersed in the 
protoplasm about the nucleus. The pseudopodia are with¬ 
drawn, and the protoplasm is extruded beyond the mouth of the 
test in a rounded mass. This grows until it assumes a size 
equal to that of the test from which it protrudes, and the 
newly-formed plates are disposed on the surface to form a new 
test. The nucleus divides by karyokinesis, half going to each 
end of the mass, and division of the protoplasm follows, one part 
remaining in the old shell and the other in the new one. 



Fio. 14. 

Colony of Mikrogromia sodalU in the diflTused condition, a, an individual in process of 
multiplication by transverse fission, c.v, contractile vacuole. Two of the members of the 
colony are seen to be undergoing the same process. 

Blochmann (2) has described a process in which, after the 
division of the nucleus, the protoplasm was withdrawn from the 
newly formed shell, and this, together with lihe daughter nucleus 
remaining in it, was cast off. It is suggested that this may be 
comparable with the extrusion of parts of the nucleus observed in 
some other Protozoa and in polar-body formation. But in view 
of the fact that the new shell was cast off, as well as the daughter 
nucleus, this interpretation appears, to say the least, forced. 

A temporary fusion of the protoplasm of two or more indi¬ 
viduals, apparently without fusion of nuclei (plastogamy), was 
observed by Blochmann, and in one instance a new individual was 
apparently formed by the conjugation of two. In this case it 

^ The process was first described by Graber (16), and followed oat in detail by 
Schewiakoff (48). 
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was supposed that the nuclei had united (karyogamy) as the new 
individual was uninucleate. 

Encystment also occurs in Euglypha^ but what the subsequent 
stage may be is unknown. 

Mikrogromia socialise first described by Archer,^ and afterwards 
more fully by R. Hertwig (18), is a fresh-water form, occurring in 
colonies, the members of which are united by their pseudopodia. 
The colonies are sometimes globular and compact {Cystophrys 
stagd^, sometimes diffused (Fig. 14), and in the latter condition 
present an interesting resemblance to a brood of young megalo- 
spheric individuals of Polystomella in a stage of dispersal 
(Fig. 10, d). 

The growth of the colony results from the partial longi¬ 
tudinal fission of the members into two (or three), one (or two) of 

the products of fission escaping, 
secreting a new test, and taking its 
place in the colony. Hertwig also 
observed the production of young 
individuals, arising by transverse 
fission (Fig. 14, a). Of the two bodies 
so formed one remains in the test, 
continuing the vegetative phase of 
the parent, the other becomes free, 
and, in some cases, swims away as 
a bifiagellate organism. In other 
cases, however, the flagella were not 
observed, being replaced by pseudo¬ 
podia, resembling those of Actino- 
phrys. The further history of the 
young thus produced was not 
followed. Assuming this to be a 
normal phase of development of 
MUcrogromiay it appears to be with¬ 
out a parallel in the life-history of 
Polystomella, 

Hyahpus dujardiniiy Schaudinn 
(= Oromia dvjardinii^ M. Schultze) is 
a marine form distinguished by the 
hyaline and nongranular character of 
its pseudopodia, and by the absence 
of anastomoses between their branches. 
The main body of the protoplasm is 
covered by a chitinous envelope, and contains large brown 
rounded granules and many nuclei. In the condition in which it 

^ ProvUioiiaUy m two tpedet, CysU^hrys haukdiMui sad Qtmw, todalis 
Archer (1). 
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was described by M. Schultze (64, p. 55), the shape is oval, and 
there is a single orifice (Fig. 15), but Schaudinn finds (43) that 
when living amongst the stems of algae, it loses its oval shape 
and assumes a branching form, new mouths being developed at 
the ends of the branches. Such branched forms may attain a 
length of 5 mm. 

Two modes of retnoduction were observed. One is by a 
process of fission, the body slowly dividing into two or three 
parts, sometimes of unequal sizes; the other is by the formation 
of zoospores. In the latter process the pseudopodia are retracted 
and the whole protoplasm divides up into oval or pear-shaped 
bodies, 5-8 /a in diameter, containing a nucleus 3-6 /a in diameter, 
a vacuole, and a conspicuous granule. They swim by means of 
a single flagellum 30-38 /a in length. 

The zoospores conjugate in pairs, but in this case the conju¬ 
gation is, according to Schaudinn, between members of the same 
brood. The further history of the zygote could not be followed. 

The formation of the zoospores of Hyalopis is evidently com¬ 
parable on the one hand with the reproduction of Trichosphaerium 
which gives rise to the “ amphiont ” generation, and on the other 
hand with the reproduction of the megalospheric form of Polysto- 
mella, 

A similar mode of reproduction to the slow process of fission 
of Hyalopus has been seen in Lieberkdhnia and Lecythium, the 
division of the protoplasm involving that of the envelope. Whether 
this is to be comj)ared with the production of the brood of 
melagospheres by the multiple fission of the microspheric parent, 
or to the similar slow fission which occurs in Trichosphaerium in 
addition to the multiple fission of the “amphiont” parent, it 
appears to be at present impossible to decide. Many of the 
Groraiidea have a single orifice to the test, as in Gromia and 
Eughjpha (Figs. 1 and 3). Shepheardella and Amphitrema have two 
orifices, situated at either end of a median axis (Fig. 16, 5 and li). 

OiiDKR Astrorhizidea. 

In Saccammina^ and some other members of the Astrorhizidea 
in which growth is accompanied (as explained above, p. 54) by 
expansion of the test, no evidence on the phase of life-history 
represented, is furnished by its structure. But in other genera, 
such, for example, as Hyperammiiuiy in which the tests grow not 
by expansion, but by addition, a large globular chamber is some¬ 
times found at the commencement (Figs. 17, rf, and 18). Such 
forms may well represent a megalospheric generation. There 
is, however, no evidence at present of the microspheric forms 
corresponding to them. 

Rhumbler has made a careful investigation (33) of the nuclear 
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characters of Saccammina sphaerica (Fig. 17, b). He found that 
among the 286 specimens which he examined, a single nucleus 
was present in all but one 


(which had two nuclei, and 
was regarded as abnormal), 
and the phases presented by 
the nuclei fell into a con¬ 
tinuous series. They corre¬ 
spond with those of the nucleus 
of the megalospheric form of 
Polystomella, The nucleus in¬ 
creases in size with the growth 
of the organism, and the 
nucleoli (“binnen korper”), at 
first large and few, increase 
in number and diminish in 
size. Finally (PL 23, Fig. 67) 
the nuclear membrane breaks, 
and linin threads containing 
chromatin grains are dispersed 
in the protoplasm. From these 





Fio. 17. 

a, Attrorhim Uinicola, Sandahl., x C. b, Stuvummiaa tpK(urica^ M. SarK. xl2. c, Pilulina 
jtffreysii, Carpr., x 12. d, Hypemmmina mbnodomt Br., x 7. In a, 6, and a the test lias been 
laid open, (From Bnnly, “ ChalUngtr " RetKrt) 


later nuclear phases it appeared that some process of reproduction 
was imminent, but none was observed. The formation of zoospores 
by the Foraminifera was at that time unrecognised, and Rhumbler 
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was surprised at finding no indication, notwithstanding the 
abundant material at his command, of the formation of a brood of 
young resembling the parent. On the analogy of the life-history 
of Polystomellay the absence of such indications appears in no way 
remarkable, for such a nuclear history is associated, as we have 
seen, with the production of zoospores. 

The only diflSculty in applying this analogy arises from the 
fact that no indications were found of a form of Saecammina with 

a different nuclear history, 
corresponding with that of 
the microspheric generation of 
Polystomdla. 

It is, of course, possible 
that the microspheric form, 
although occurring in nature, 
did not happen to be repre¬ 
sented among the specimens 
examined; but however this 
may be, it is clear that we are 
not at liberty to assume the 
existence of a microspheric 
form in Saecammina, Hence, 
in the absence of other evi¬ 
dence bearing on the point, 
the Astrorhizidea cannot at 
present be admitted into the 
list of dimorphic Foramini- 
^ fera. 

In Ealiphysma tumano- 
wiezii (Fig. 19) Lankester (19) 
described numbers of ‘^egg- 
like ” bodies, varying in dianl- 
eter from to inch, 
scattered through the proto- 

Hyperammina arhorescens, Norm, a, two plasm. TheV appeared tO be 
mens growing itUched to a stone, x 20; b, initial ^ t ^ 

chamber of another specimen. (After Brady.) nucleated, and, in SOme CaseS, 

in process of division. It vras 
surmised that they might be concerned in reproduction. Further 
information on the nature of these bodies would be very accept¬ 
able, but the possibility appears not to heve been excluded that 
they are symbiotic or parasitic organisms similar to those which 
abound in the protoplasm of OrhitolUes cmplamta. 
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Order Lituolidea. 

This order consists of arenaceous forms which are “isomorphic'' 
with genera belonging to several of the other orders; and by 
many authors the order is broken up, and its genera associated 



with the calcareous forms which they resemble. In some cases 
Cornu^ra^ Nodosaria^ BoUdia) the latter are, as will appear 
below, dimorphic, so that we should expect their “ isomorphs ’* to 
be so likewise; but though this is very probably the case, I am 
aware of no direct evidence on the matter. 

A process of reproduction is recorded by Schaudinn (42) in 
Ammodi$eu$ gardialis^ P. and J. The protoplasm divides within 
the parent test into some 50-80 young, which become invested 
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with a chitinous envelope, together with siliceous particles pre¬ 
viously taken into the protoplasm. 

Order Miliolidea. 

On coming to the Miliolidea we have a large body of evidence 
on dimorphism, thanks in great measure to the careful investiga¬ 
tions of Schlumberger, by whom, either alone or in conjunction 
with Munier-Chalmas, the foundations of our knowledge on the 
dimorphism of the tests of Foraminifera have been laid. The tests 
will first be described, the nuclear characters and such details of 
the life-history as are to hand being given at the end. 

Family Miliolinidae ,—Before considering the phenomena of 
dimorphism in this family, it is necessary to describe the character- 


Fxo. 21. 

Spiroioculina limbata, d'Orb., 

X 80. (After Brady.) 

The simplest type is met with in Cornuspira. 

The whole of the test except the central chamber (which pre¬ 
sents a well-marked difference in size in the two forms, Fig. 20) 
consists of a continuous tube, gradually increasing in diameter as 
it is followed away from the centre, but without any constrictions 
dividing it into separate chambers. In both forms it is disposed 
in a closely-wound spiral lying in one plane, so that a section in 
this plane would divide the test symmetrically. 

In the genus Spiroioculina the arrangement is somewhat similar, 
but here the tube is divided into distinct chambers, each of which 
ends in a contracted mouth with an everted lip. The chambers 
increase successively in length, and are so disposed that each 
occupies half a turn of the spiral It results from this arrange¬ 
ment that the mouths of the chambers are directed alternately in 
opposite directions, and each chamber is applied to that which is 
next but one before it in the series. A straight line, which passes 


structure of the test in certain forms. 



Fio, 20. 

Corrvuspira involvens, Reuss. a, the megalospheric 
form, X M. 6, the microspherlc form, x 60. (F^m 
Brady, Parker, and Jones, Trans, Zool Soc. vol. xii PI 
40, Pigs. 1 and 2.) 
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through the central chamber and the mouths of all the chambers 
which succeed it, has been called the miz of construction. The 
spiral formed by the series of chambers is not quite regular, as is 
the case in Comuspira ; for while each chamber is gently curved, 
there is a sharp bend where one chamber communicates with 
another. Hence the test is elongated in the axis of construction. 
In Spirolocvlina the chambers are disposed in one plane, and the 
width of each is only slightly greater than that of its predecessor, 
so that all the chambers are exposed on the two flat faces of the 
test (Fig. 21). 

In all but the earlier chambers of the microspheric forms the 
arrangement characteristic of the genus Biloculina is essentially 
similar, but there is a marked difference in the shape and appeai'- 
ance of the test owing to the great width of the chambers. Each 



is so wide that iU margins are in contact with those of its prede¬ 
cessor, and overlap them at the sides (Figs. 22, a, and 24). It results 
from this arrangement that the two last chambers enclose those 
previously formed, and they alone appear in the contour of the 
test. As in the preceding genus a median longitudinal section 
through the last chamber divides the whole series of chambers 
into symmetrical halves. As will appear later, the microspheric 
form of Biioculina departs considerably from this arrangement. 

In Triloculina and Quingudoculina^ the chambers are likewise 
disposed about an axis of construction, and their mouths open 
alternately in opposite directions, but the median plane of any 
chamber is not that of its predecessor, but directed at a definite 
angle to it. It is as though in a Biloculina test, while the plane 
in which the new chambers are formed remains constant, the 

^ These genera are now usually included in the genus MiHdina^ though Schlum* 
berger is inclined to retain the old generic distinctions. 
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Fio. 2S. 


i^i^qiuSlacvXiwi, uminulunif Linn. <i-c, views of taet; a, ftrom the sides: e, ftom ftpertoiml 
end. At section of megnlospheric, B, of microcpherio form. A and B from Schlumberger (57). 
It will be noticed that A and B represent a less flattened form of test than that seen in orc. 
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part of the test already fprmed were to rotate on its axis of con¬ 
struction through a definite angle in the interval between the 
formation of one chamber and the addition of its successor. In 
the genus TrUoculina the rotation is through (approximately) one- 
third of the circumference, in Quingueloculina through two-fifths, 
and the chambers are disposed in three and five radii respectively. 

In these genera the width of the chambers is, moreover, less 
than in Biloculina ; and in TrUoculina three, in QuinguAxfcdina five 
chambers are exposed, at any given stage of growth on the contour 
of the test 

We may now turn to the phenomena of dimorphism as pre¬ 
sented by members of this family. 

In representatives of all the genera included in the list on 
p. 77, a well-marked difference has been shown to exist in the 
size of the central chamber in the two forms of the species. Thus 
in Biloculina depressa the diameter of the megalosphere (M) ^ has 
been found to vary from 200 to 400 /x, and that of the micro¬ 
sphere (m)^ from 18 to 25 /x (Fig. 24). 

In B, ringens the contrast is not so great {M =54 /x, m = 20 /x). 
In TrUoculina M- 204 /x, m= 18 /tx. In SigmoUirui if= 96-150 /x, 
m = 27-36 /X, In Addosina 90-330 /x, m=18 /x. In Idalina 
M^\ 80-440 /X, m = 12 /X. In MassUina a well-marked difference 
is said to be present, though the actual dimensions are not 
recorded. 

Turning to the plan of growth, in Comuspira and Quinquelocu- 
Una the t^ts are tmiform, i,e. they are arranged on the same 
plan throughout, from the part which immediately succeeds the 
central chamber to the end of the test; and this is the case in 
both forms of the species. MassUina has biformed tests in both 
megalospheric and microspheric forms, the earlier chambers being 
arranged on the quinqueloculine plan, and the later on the spiro- 
loculine. But in several of the other genera a marked contrast is 
found in the arrangement of the chambers in the megalospheric 
and microspheric forms. In the species of these genera the tests 
of the megalospheric forms are, for the most part, uniform, the 
arrangement characteristic of the genus being followed throughout 
the growth of the test, while the tests of the corresponding 
microspheric individuals are bi- or tri-formed, the plan of growth 
of the chambers changing once or twice before the test is 
complete. 

Thus in many species of Biloculina the arrangement of the 
megalospheric form is biloculine throughout (Fig. 24, a). In the 

^ It will be convenient to use the letters M and m to indicate the diameters of the 
megalosphere and microsphere respectively, the ** diameter being taken to imply, 
when the central chamber is not spherical, the mean between the long and short 
diameters. 
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microspheric form (Fig. 24, h) the chambers succeeding the micro- 
sphere are arranged on the quinqueloculine plan, and this arrange¬ 
ment is maintained during the addition of a smaller or larger 
number of chambers, according to the species. At a certain stage 
the chambers become wider, and conform to the triloculine plan. 
Finally, the biloculine arrangement is assumed and maintained 
during the remainder of growth. 

In like manner the megalospheric forms of TrUoculina are built 




Fio. 24. 

Biloculina cUpressa, d'Orb. Transverse sections, o, of the meralospheric form, x 60. 6, 

of the microspheric form, x 90. (Two external chambers have been omitted in b.) (After 
Schlumberger, 66.) 

I am indebted to the Cambridge Plillosophical Society for permission to use the block ftfom 
which these figures are prei)ared. 


up on the triloculine plan throughout, while the microspheric forms 
begin life on the quinqueloculine plan, though they conform early 
to the triloculine (Fig. 25). 

In some species it appears that a difference in the arrangement of the 
chambers is maintained throughout the growth of the test Thus in 
Btloeulina lucemulay Schwager, the microspheric form, commencing on the 
quinqueloculine plan, becomes triloculine, but appears never, according to 
Schlumberger, to attain to the biloculine arrangement, which the megalo- 
spheric form follows throughout. The two forms are shown to belong to 
the same species by similarities in the shape of the chambers, and also 
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by the presence of a thin sandy layer on the surface of the test, which 
none of the other species inhabiting the same locality possess (56). 

A difference in the arrangement of the chambers throughout growth 
is also said to be found in Adelosina polygonia, Schlumb., but it is in part 
of a different cliaracter. In this species the chambers are all arranged in 



Fkj. 25. 


Sections of the test of Triloadina schreibeHana, d’Orb, x 66. o, the megalospheric form. 
h, the microspheric form. (After Schhunberger, 67.) 

a single plane in the megalospheric form, and after a preliminary 
quinqueloculine phase they are arranged in a single plane in the micro- 
spheric form. So far the arrangement agrees with that of Biloculina. 
But the chambers of Adelosina polygonia do not occupy a half turn of the 



Fio. 26. 

AdehsirM polygonia. a, the megalospheric fonn ; b, the microspheric form, x abonf- ^ 
(After Schliimberger, 64.) 


spiral, as do the chambers in that genus, but only one-third or a quarter 
of a turn. In the microspheric form each chamber occupies one quarter 
of a turn of the spiral, and the tests are, in consequence, quadrangular in 
outline. In the megalospheric form the chambers occupy each one-third 
of a turn, and the resulting tests are triangular (Fig. 26). In about 1 per 
cent of the individuals of this form, however (310 were examined), the 
quadrangular arrangement was adopted in the last whorl (54). 
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In the Miliolinidae, then, the tests of the megalospheric and 
microspheric forms of a species differ in the size of the central 
chambers, and also in some cases in the arrangement of the 
chambers which immediately succeed it. When this difference is 
found it depends on the fact that while the megalospheric form 
generally grows on a uniform plan throughout, the* microspheric 
form'assumes for a longer or shorter period of its growth an 
arrangement different from that to which it subsequently con¬ 
forms, and one which is, in many cases, characteristic of another 
genus of the group.^ 

The term Initial Polymorphism was first applied by Munier- 
Chalmas and Schlumberger to a varying condition with respect 
to the arrangement of the initial chambers observed among 
different individuals of the megalospheric form of the fossil 
Idalina antiqua. It occurs also, as we shall see, in other genera. 



a b e 


Fio. 27. 

The central regions of transyerse sections of three examples of the megalospheric form of 
Idalina antiqua fd’Orb.). Diameter of megalosphore in as440, &b 400, and c=240 fi. After 
Schlumberger. (It will be observed that the magnification of a is greater than that of b and o.) 

In this species the megalospheric and microspheric forms are 
sharply contrasted in the size of their central chambers 
(ilf= 180 - 440 /A, m ^ 12 ft), and the arrangement of the chambers 
is, in the main, that characteristic of Biloculina. The microspheric 
form passes through quinqueloculine and triloculine stages to a 
biloculine condition, which, however, is converted in this genus in 
the later stages of growth to a uniloculine state, by the lateral 
extension of each of the chambers in turn, to embrace the whole of 
the previously formed test. The megalospheric form begins in 
many cases (Fig. 27, a), on the biloculine plan, to become unilocular 
at a later stage, like the microspheric form. In some cases, 
however, the initial chambers of this form are arranged on the 
triloculine plan (i), and in others again on the quinqueloculine 
(c), though the biloculine arrangement is soon assumed, in the 
latter case with a brief intermediate triloculine phase. Moreover, 

^ I am not, howeyer, aware of any definite form which the microspheric tests of 
Adilosina polygonia resemble* 
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and it is important to notice this point, the forms with the largest 
megalospheres are those which assume the biloculine condition 
directly; those with the smaller megalospheres repeating the 
triloculine or the quinqueloculine arrangement. 

Family Hauerinidae, —The biformed genera brought together 
in this family are said to be characterised by the cornuspira-like 
or milioline (tri< or quinque-loculine) arrangement of. the chambers 
in the early stages of growth. In some cases, however, as in 
Articvlina (mico-articulatay Batsch, two forms of a species occur, one 
beginning in a large globular chamber with 
a short spiral passage leading to the later 
chambers, which are disposed in rectilinear 
series (Fig. 28, a), the other with a group 
of milioline chambers at the beginning 
(Fig. 28, b). It appears probable that 
these represent the two forms of the 
species, comparable with those found else- 
where. 

Family Peneroplididae. — Four genera 
are here included — Peneroplis, Orbtaulina, 

OrbitoliteSy and the fossil Meandropsina* As 
Carpenter pointed out, there is in this sub¬ 
family a well-marked series of forms with 
varying degrees of complexity of structure. 

Moreover, the contrast in the arrangement 
of the early chambers in the two forms of 
the species (that of the raicrospheric forms 
is here, I believe, described for the first time) 
appears to offer an instructive parallel to 
Miliolinidae and elsewhere. Hence the group will be rather fully 
described. 

Peneroplis is represented by a single species (P. periusus, 
Forsk.) presenting, within certain limits, a remarkable range of 
variation.^ In all cases the chambers are simple. During the 
earlier stages of growth they are disposed on a planospiral plan, 
and this may be followed until the test is complete, but more 
usually the terminal chambers are disposed in a rectilinear series. 
The width of the later chambers varies very much, as seen in the 
“ crozier-shaped ” and broad tests represent^ in Fig. 29. 

Another varying feature is the “equitant” character of the 
chambers, as the result of which the earlier convolutions of the 
spiral part of the test are overlapped and hidden in varying 
degrees by the alar prolongations of the chambers which succeed 
them. The first few chambers communicate by single apertures, 
but the apertures soon become compound, consisting of a single or 

^ Cp. for the snperfiqial characters of the tests, Dreyer (13). 



a b 

Fio. 28. 


Articulina ooniechartieulata, 
Batsch. X about 55. a, from 
Millett (24, pt. ii.X b, ttom 
Bnuly (3). 

that met with in the 
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double row of pores, or, in the “ dendritinevarieties, of an 
opening the margins of which are produced into branched , and 
winding recesses. 

The extent of the septum which forms the terminal face of 
each chamber, and is perforated by the apertures, varies, of course, 
with the shape of the chambers, being small and more or less 
circular in outline in the crozier-shaped forms, and much elongated 



in the flattened forms. In the latter case it is markedly convex 
when seen from the side. 

In the megalospheric form the size of the oval megalosphere 
varies in samples from different localities. Thus, in 300 specimens 
from Aripo, on the coast of Ceylon, I find the average value of 
M to be 30 /i, and it varies in different individuals from 24-42 /x. 
In a batch from Watson^s Bay, Port Jackson, the average value is 
42 /X, and the individual variation ranges from 32-59 /x. In two 
specimens in a West Indian gathering, however, i(f= 19 and 22 /x. 

A narrow spiral passage leads from the megalosphere and 
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winds round half to three-quarters of its circumference before 
opening into the first of the spiral series of chambers. As 
Rhumbler has shown (35) the walls of the central chamber and 
the beginning of the spiral passage are traversed by minute radial 
perforations, so that the test formed in the earliest stage of the life 
of this form of Peneroplis is perforated, though, the walls formed 
subsequently are, at any rate usually, imperforate, in accordance 
with the rule in the Miliolidea.^ 

The microspheric form of Peneroplis is very scarce in the 
material which I have examined. Among 1000 specimens I have 
met with only five. Its proportion to the megalospheric form 
appears, however, to vary in difl'erent localities. Thus, in a 
sample of sand from the Maidive Islands, dredged in 47 fathoms 
by Mr. J. S. Gardiner, the proportion is 3 to 108, or 1 to 36, 
which is about the same as obtains in Poltfsiornella. On the other 
hand, in a batch of 480 specimens from Watson’s Bay, I failed to 
meet with a single microspheric form. The values of m in my 
specimens are 17, 18, 19, 22, and 24 p. On comparing these with 
the values of Jf, it will be seen that the megalosphere may, in 
some cases, fall below the microsphere in size. The two forms 
are, however, sharply separated by the fact that, as in Orbiculina 
and OrbitoliieSj the spiral passage is absent in the microsj)heric form 
(Fig. 29). 

Orbiculina .—All the forms of the genus are included in a single 
species, 0. adunca (F. and M,). Its distinctive features arc the 
subdivision of the chambers into chamberlets, and the equitant 
character of the chambers in the earlier convolutions, giving rise 
to a prominent umbo at the centre of the flattened test. It 
affords a good example of the mode of occurrence of variation 
in one of the Forammifera with a definitely symmetrical test. 

Although the tests present themselves under a great diversity 
of external shape, the variations from the normal are limited to 
certain well-marked and definite lines. Fig. 30 shows the main 
varieties, as they are represented in a sample of ballast sand from 
the West Indies, kindly sent to me by Mr. F. W. Millett. 

The youngest tests are uniformly nautiloid (Fig. 30, a and 6), 
the chambers succeeding one another in a closely wound spiral. 
As the sections represented in Fig. 31 show, the chambers are 
elongated transversely to the course of the spiral; hence we may 

^ The tests of Peneroplis present throughout their growth a surface pitting, which 
is usually shallow, but may be so deep as to amount very uearly to perloration. 
Indeed I am not convinced that some forms are not completely perforated in the 
later as well as in the initial chambers. As we shall see below, the central chamber 
and spiral passage of the megalospheric form are perforated also in Orbicnlina and 
Ovhitolites marginalis. There appears therefore to be no j\»stiticatioii for the .sejuira- 
tion of Peneroplis from the other genera of this family, as proposed by Rhumbler, 
on account of its supposed peculiarity in this respect. 
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speak of their two ends as inner and outer —the former directed 
towards the concave side of the spire, the latter towards the 
convex side. While they are simple at their outer ends, the 




Pio. 80. 

Tests of Orbii vlina adxnica, 
F. and M. a*&, young speci* 
mens ; c-e, vkv. fiabcUifcyrmU ; 
f and var. rompresna; h, 
var. adunca; IJ, full-grown 
specimen oftlie inicrospheric 
form of adunca. (g and B are 
magnified about 8 times, the 
other tests about 7 times.) 


chambers of young specimens of all varieties are equitant at their 
inner ends, being produced on either side over the surface of the 
already formed test, in alar prolongations (cp. Fig. 32). 

As growth proceeds, the chambers become more and more 
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elongated, and the characters of the three main varieties become 
apparent, the shape ultimately assumed depending on the extent 
to which the successive chambers overlap their predecessors at 
either end. 

In one variety, which may be called flahelliformis ^ (Fig. 30, d 
and e), the mode of growth changes from the spiral to the recti¬ 
linear. After the nautiloid stage the chambers lose their equitant 
character, and a series of long chambers is formed, each of which 
slightly exceeds its predecessor at either end. The fan-shaped 
tests here figured are thus produced.^ They attain 2 mm. in their 
greatest diameter. 

The commonest variety may be called variety aduiica proper 
(Fig. 30, h). It includes the forms 0. adunca and 0. oi'hicidus (F. 
and M. spp.), of which the latter is the young stage of the former. 
Here the spiral mode of growth and the equitant character of the 
inner ends of the chambers are maintained until the test is complete. 
At their outer ends the chambers extend little, if at all, beyond 
the outer ends of their predecessors, and thus build up the abrupt 
prominence in the outline of the test, characteristic of this variety. 

The third main variety is (the 0. compressa of d'Orbigny). 

In it the chambers cease to be equitant, and increase rapidly in 
length at both ends, being applied to and encircling more and 
more of the margin of the previously formed test. It thus comes 
about that the two ends of the chambers meet, forming a complete 
annulus. Henceforth the mode of growth is continued on the 
annular plan, and the disc-shaped tests represented in Fig. 30, 
are produced. In the sample examined the great majority of the 
specimens of Orhiculina are of the variety adunca. The next 
commonest variety is compressa^ while flahelliformis is compara¬ 
tively scarce. 

This sample consisted in large part of the tests, young and 
old, of Orhiculina, and in hunting through it a form which did not 
fall into one or other of these varieties in some stage of growth, 
was very rare, the few exceptions being of an intermediate 
character. 

The condition of the central chambers of Orhiculina can only 
be observed in sections. 

Certain large forms of the variety adunca (Fig. 30, B), attaining 
a diameter of 6 mm., and distinguished also by the greater thickness 
of the tests and the much extended alar prolongations of the 

* In the description of Brady's figures of Orbic%Uina the term JlaheUifonn is 
applied to two varieties—one (Fig. 7) the var. adunca; the other (Fig. 8) an 
exceptional form intermediate between varieties adunca and conipressa. The term 
naturally, however, implies a bilaterally symmetrical test, and I have therefore used 
it as stated above. 

® The cornucopia-shaped test, represented in Plate XIV. Fig. 4 of Brady’s 
“ Challenger ” Report^ is a rare form of this variety in which the increase is still less. 

7 
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chambers, are shown by section to be microspheric^ though in their 
younger stages the microspheric forms are not readily distinguished 
by external characters. In a set of 38 examples of this variety, 
of such a size that the microspheric forms were not externally 
differentiated, 34 were found, by section, to be megalospheric and 
4 microspheric, a proportion of 1 to 9*5. The diameter attained by 
the megalospheric form of this variety is, in my examples, 4 mm. 




Fio. 31. 


Central regions of sections of OrbiciUina adunca in the median plane. A, large, A', small 
example of the megalospheric form. B, microspheric form, x 98. b, centre of B, x 260. sp.p, 
spiral passage. 

I have failed to find a single microspheric form of the variety 
compressa; 100 examples, examined in section, belong to the 
megalospheric form. Among 24 examples of the variety flabdlu 
formiSj however, one appears to be microspheric. 

The diameters of the megalospheres in well-grown specimens 
of the varieties adunca and compressa are as follows :— 

No. of Specimens Highest Lowest . 

examined. Value of M, Value of Jlf. Average. 

Var. adunca . . 28 146 /i 81 m 117 m 

,, compressa . 32 155 m 70 /a 109 m 
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In flahelliformis the value of M is less, though the average in 
my specimens is not below 64 /a. 

In the microspheric form the average value of m in six cases is 
18 ft, the highest being 21 /x, and the lowest 16 /x. 

In the megalospheric form the megalosphere is followed by a 
spiral passage reaching round J-J of its circumference, and both 
megalosphere and spiral 
passage frequently ex¬ 
hibit the perforated con¬ 
dition found in Peneroplis 
(Figs. 31, A, and 32). 

The first of the spiral 
series of chambers is 
usually simple, but it 
frequently opens into its 
successor by two aper¬ 
tures, and in the second 

the transverse ribs gener- ........ w. - -_ - 

allir TnalrA megalospheric test passing transverse to the median 

any maxe tneir appear megalosphere ; sp.c, spiral passage. 

ance, which, becoming 

more marked in the following chambers, subdivide them into 
chamberlets. The chambers also communicate with one another 
by an increasing number of apertures, arranged in several rows 
along their peripheral walls. 

In the microspheric form of Orbicvlina^ as in that of Peneroplis, 
the microsphere opens direct into the first of the spiral series of 
chambers, and in this form there are generally some twenty simple 
chambers communicating by a single aperture before the sub¬ 
division into chamberlets begins (Fig. 31, B and h). 

Such are the characters of well-grown specimens of OrhicuLina; 
but on examining the construction of the tests of small specimens, 
as displayed in section, a mode of variation of a different kind 
becomes apparent, one which illustrates the phenomenon of Initial 
Polymorphism described by Munier-Chalmas and Schlumberger 
in Idalina, In the sample of sand which furnished the varieties 
above described were numbers of small megalospheric specimens 
resembling the young of the typical forms (c and / in Fig. 30), 
but beginning in a megalosphere of small size. In the specimen 
represented in Fig. 31, A', the central part of one of these is seen 
in section. Here the megalosphere measures only 34 p in diameter. 
Associated with the small size of the megalosphere of these forms 
is a long series of single chambers before the subdivision into 
chamberlets begins. In both characters they thus vary in the 
direction of the microspheric form, though always distinguishable 
from it by the presence of the spiral passage. In Orbiculina then, 
as in Idalina, the construction of the early part of the test is 



Fig. 82. 

nAn.nivt. I'Ant.rftl Tiftrt. nf a. aftp.t.iftn nf a 
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correlated with the size of the megalosphere. If it is small the 
arrangement approaches that of the microspheric form, if largo it 
departs more widely from it. 

Another feature met with in some of these stunted forms, 
though by no means in all, is that the subdivision into chamber- 
lets may be incomplete or wholly absent. Sometimes the sub¬ 
division dies out in the terminal chambers after becoming estab¬ 
lished in their predecessors; in others it is absent throughout the 
test. I am inclined to regard these latter forms as examples of 
Orbiculina which have lost their secondary septation by “degenera¬ 
tion ” rather than as representatives of Peneroplis^ because of the 
existence of the intermediate forms just alluded to, in which the 
subdivision dies out in the terminal chambers, and also because 
they agree so closely in external features with small examples of 
“ typical ” Orbiculina^ that they cannot be distinguished from them 
by the external characters of the tests.^ 

Four well-marked species are generally included in the genus 
OrbitoliteSj of which three—0. marginalise duplex^ and complanata — 
are intimately related to one another, and form a remarkably 
complete series of grades of development, while 0. tenuissima 
stands apart. The three former are inhabitants of the littoral 
zone of tropical and subtropical seas, while the last lives in the 
deeper parts (250-1700 fathoms) of the North Atlantic, from 
which it extends into the Mediterranean. 

In all the annular arrangement of the chambers is assumed 
early in life, the tests have a flattened discoidal shape, and an 
umbo is absent, as the chambers are not equitant at any stage of 
growth. All but the earliest chambers are subdivided into 
chamberlets. 

In 0. marginalis (Lamk.) the chamberlets are generally some¬ 
what quadrangular when seen on the face of the disc, and the 
chambers they compose have an evenly curved outline. The 
disc consists of a single layer of chambers, and they are throughout 
simply applied to the peripheral margins of their predecessors. 
The radial septa which divide the adjacent chamberlets of an 
annulus from one another are traversed at their peripheral 
border by a canal, which places the chamberlets in communication 
with one another, and the canals of any one annulus may thus be 
regarded (following Carpenters nomenclature) as composing an 
annidar canal. From the canal, as it traverses a septum, a passage 
leads in a radial direction and opens either to the exterior by a 

^ I have not had the opportunity of examining examples of Archiacinae -hui from 
the figure given by Schlumberger (50, Plate 111. Fig. 2) it seems possible that this 
may hd a form of variety eompressa which has similarly lost the subdivision of its 
chambers. 
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pore at the margin of the disc, or into a chamber of the suc¬ 
ceeding annulus, as the case may be. In this species the canals 
all lie in one plane, which is the median plane of the disc (cp. 
Fig. 38, m). 



m 

FiO. 83. 

OrMtoittM marginalU, Laink. m, whole test (x 20); A, centre of memlospheric, B, of micro- 
spheric form, X 100; b. centre of latter, x 280; x, the outer end of Uie last series of cham- 
berlets which follows the spiral mode of growth. The figures 8 and 11 in A and h mark Uie 
last of the undivided chambers in the two forms respectively. 

The microspheric form (Fig. 33, B and b).—^The microsphere 
opens directly, without the interposition of a spiral passage (as 
appears always to be the case in the Peneroplididae), into the 
first chamber. The chambers are arranged at first in a gradually 
expanding spiral, eleven to sixteen simple chambers succeeding 
one another as in the genus Peneroplis^ but communicating by 
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single apertures. As the spiral increases in width the chambers 
become divided into chamberlets, and the number of apertures is 
correspondingly increased, the arrangement at this stage repeating 
that which in the earlier stages of growth is common to all 
varieties of Orbiculina, except that there are no alar prolonga¬ 
tions. When the stage of the spiral 
mode of growth is complete, the 
chambers become successively more 
and more embracing and the annular 
arrangement is attained. 

In the megalospheric form (Figs. 
33, A, and 34) the megalosphere is 
pear-shaped. A spiral passage leads 
from it, and extends round about 
three-quarters of the circumference 
of the megalosphere. As in the case 
of Peneroplis and OrhicuUna the walls 
of the megalosphere and the spiral 
passage may be perforated (Fig. 34). 
The single chambers which follow 
are usually only three or four in 
number, and beyond, the chambers become subdivided, and the 
arrangement resembles that of the microspheric form. 

The dimensions of the central chambers in the specimens 
which I have examined are as follows. It will be seen that as in 
Peneroplis those of the megalosphere vary in the samples from 
different localities. 



Fid. 3^. 

Central chainlHrrs of 0. mnrffinalis, 
Bhowing the perforateil wall of the 
megalosphere. 


Megalospheric— 

from Aripo (Ceylon). 
,, W. Indies 
Microspheric— 
from Arijx) 

,, W. Indies 


No. of 

Highe«t 

Ix»wegt 

SiMTlinen.H 

Value of 

Value of 

exa(uine<i. 

M or in. 

Af or trt. 

43 

53 m 

24 m 

47 

78 m 

37 m 

17 

19 m 

If.M 


Average 
Value of 
M or w. 

36 M 
51 M 

17m 

18m 


In Orhitolites duplex, Carpenter, the arrangement is at first 
sight similar, but the chamberlets are more elongated in a direc¬ 
tion perpendicular to the face of the disc. Here, again, they are 
in communication by a single annular canal, but the apertures 
which open out of it and lead to the chamberlets of the succeeding 
annulus are disposed obliquely and lie in two planes, one on 
either side of the median plane (cp. Fig. 38, d). There are thus 
in typical specimens two rows of pores at the margin of the 
disc. There is, moreover, a difference in the shape and arrange¬ 
ment of the chamberlets. Instead of the regularly curved series 
of quadrangular chamberlets which make up the well-marked 
annuli of 0. margimlis, the chambers (especially those near the 
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centre of the test) are oval, being elongated in a tangential 
direction, and fall into lines like those on the back of a watch, 
making what is known as the “ engine turned pattern. 



OrbitolU^ Oarpeuter. in, whole 

tesl nf inegalospheric fortn, x 5 ; A A' A", 
central parts of three \'ai1etlea of the 
raegalospheric form; B, of iiiicitwpheric 
fonu, X 100; b, centre of Utter, x 2^. 


In an example of the microspheric form the microsphere is 20 ft 
in diameter, and here again the spiral canal is absent (Fig. 35, B 
and b). There are eleven single chambers before the subdivision 
into chamberlets begins, and then the orbiculine arrangement is 
assumed, to pass in turn into the annular, as in 0. marginalis. 

In the megalosphei'ic form the megalosphere is round or pear- 
shaped, and has an average mean diameter of about 76/1 (the 
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diameters in 108 specimens vary between 49 and 110 ft). The 
spiral passage almost encircles the megalosphere, and is wider than 
in 0. marginalis. Though it sometimes communicates with only a 
single chamber (Fig. 35, A"), there are usually two to five chamber- 
lets into which it opens directly, by as many apertures (Fig. 35, 
A and A'), so that the peneropHne and orbiculine stages are in such 
cases abridged, and the annular arrangement speedily attained. 

In a sample of the tests of 0. duplex from Aripo, all (108 in 
number) were megalospheric. The specimen of the microspheric 
form above described is from Funafuti in the Pacific. 



Fio. 36. 

OrbUditei complanaUt, The inegalonpheric (A, a) and njicro«pheric (B, b) forma, 

whole, and in Hection, x 5. The primitive «li»c is seen at the centre of A and a, and young 
niegaluspheric individuala (= primitive discs) may be seen at the left-hand end of h. 

In Orbitolites complanata^ Lamk. (cp. p. 73), a much greater degree 
of complexity is attained, in that the chambers, which in 0. duplex 
are elongated in a vertical direction, are differentiated into three 
several layers—two layers of superficial r,haml>erletSy one on either 
face of the test, and an intermediate layer of columnar spaces lying 
between them (Figs. 36, 6, and 38, c). There are here two 
annular canals corresponding to each annulus of chamberlets, 
lying at either end of the columnar spaces in the two strata of 
the test between these and the superficial chamberlets. There 
are abundant communications between the chamberlets, and those 
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at the periphery open to the exterior by vertical rows of pores 
at the margin of the disc.' 

The Microspheric Form .—The centre of the disc of this form 
is much thinner than that of the megalospheric (Fig. 36, a and b). 
It is often the seat of secondary growth which occurs towards the 
end of the vegetative phase, giving rise to a button-like ex¬ 
crescence and accompanied by absorption of the original central 

B 


Fio. 87. 

OrbiUiites comjtlunaUt, Lamk. C^nti-al 
regions Of sections of the megalospheric 
(A) and microspheric (H) forms, in the 
median plane of the discs, x 100. caxK^ 
fMrcuniamhient chamber ; M, inegalo* 
sphere ; j>, partition ; fp.p, spiral passage ; 
11, the last utulivided chamber of the 
microspheric form. 




chambers. If this has not occurred an arrangement similar to that 
of the central regions of the microspheric forms of marginalis and 
duplex is revealed by section. In two specimens I find that the 
microsphere has a mean diameter of 17 and 18 pt, a spiral 
passage is absent, and seven to eleven single chambers succeed 
the microsphere. These are followed by subdivided chambers, 
continuing the spiral, and the mode of growth then changes to 
the cyclical as in the other species (Fig. 37, B). 

In some varieties, at least, of this 8j>ecie8 the microspheric form 
attains a much larger size than the megalospheric {Fig. 36, A 
and B), and the large forms with double and contorted margins, 
described as variety laciniata^ Brady, are all, as far as my experience 
goes, microspheric. It seems, indeed, that the peculiarity of the 
margin of this form may be regarded as a provision for supplying 
a larger number of peripheral brood chambers for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the megalospheric young into which the protoplasm 
becomes divided. 


* For the details of the structure, cp. Carpenter's descriptions (8 and 9). 
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The megalospheric form begins in a structure called by Carpenter 
the primitive disc (Figs. 36, 37, A, and 38). It consists of (1) 
the megalosphere, which is pear-shaped (about 107 fi in mean 
diameter); (2) a spiral passage leading from the megalosphere, 
and opening into (3) a large crescent-shaped chamber, one horn 
of which extends round one side of the megalosphere, and the 
other along the outer side of the spiral passage. It results from 
this arrangement that the outer wall of the latter forms a parti¬ 
tion (p) disposed perpendicularly to the flattened surface of the 
primitive disc, and separating the spiral passage from the crescentic 
chamber. The partition ends in a free border. The spiral passage 



Fio. ss. 

Diagram representing the transition from the simple (“marginalia') to the complex 
(“ complanata ’ j type of structure in the growth of a sub-typical Inuivldual of OrW/ohtm corn- 
flanata. The primitive disc and half the test of a megaloapheric form are represented in 
section. The letters P D are placed beneath the centre uf the primitive disc, m, part of test 
formed on the marginalU tyj>e; d, that fornie<l on the duplex type ; /, that fonued on tl»e 
type of a foasil form of 0. complanata; <?, that of the typical 0. cnmplanata; nc, annular canals ; 
cs, columnar spaces; mp, mai^inal pores; r, radial canals ; $c, 8U]^rtlcial chainberlets. (After 
Carpenter, but roodiflea.) 

with the crescentic chamber together compose the circumambieiii 
chamber of Caqwnter. The whole of the peripheral wall of the 
circumambient chamber is perforated by pores opening into the 
innermost chamberlets, which are thus disposed in a complete 
annulus from the beginning. In some primitive discs there is a 
single row of pores at the margin, in others there are two or 
three rows. In the latter case the three-layered arrangement of 
chamberlets characteristic of 0. complanata is assumed directly ; 
while in the former the region of the test immediately surround¬ 
ing the primitive disc may present varying degrees of development. 
In some (Fig. 38) the rings of chamberlets are at first in single 
series, arranged on the marginalis type, and they are succeeded by 
annuli on the duplex type, the three-layered character being 
ultimately assumed. In others the arrangement begins on the 
duplex type. Here, again, we have examples of initial polymorphism. 
On comparing the primitive disc of 0. complanata with the 
centre of the tesU of the megalospheric forms of the other species, 
it appears that the crescent-shaped chamber of complanata may be 
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regarded as an expansion o! the end of the spiral passage. In 
those forms of dwpUx in which the spiral passage communicates 
with more than one chamberlet the end is somewhat expanded. 
An extension of this expansion round the outer side of the spiral 
passage would give rise to the complete crescentic chamber which 
we find in complanaia} 

Looking back on the series of forms of Peneroplididae hitherto 
examined, a gradual increase in complexity of structure is to be 
observed. We pass from Peneroplis, with undivided chambers dis¬ 
posed at first on a spiral and often, later, on a rectilinear plan, to 
Orbiculinaj with subdivided chambers similarly disposed, though in 
one variety of the megalospheric form the annular arrangement 
is assumed. In Orhitoliies marginalis the chambers and pores are 
disposed in a single plane, and in the early stages of growth we 
find arrangements repeating in some of their features those of 
Peneroplis and Orhictdim before the annular arrangement which is 
characteristic of OrhUolites is arrived at. 0. duplex^ with its double 
series of pores, furnishes an intermediate stage to the complex 
three-layered condition of 0. complanata. 

In his Report on the genus OrhUolites^ Carpenter made this 
series of genera and species the subject of a “ Study of the Theory 
of Descent,” and laid stress on the remarkable manner in which 
the forms of the simpler members are repeated in the life-history 
of the more complex. When this Report was published (1883) 
attention had only recently been drawn to the phenomenon of 
dimorphism in the Foraminifera, and Carpenter does not appear 
to have been aware of the existence of the microspheric forms, as 
constituting a distinct set of individuals. 

On comparing the mode of growth of the microspheric and 
megalospheric forms, we find a contrast between them comparable 
to that presented by the Miliolinidae. While the microspheric 
forms repeat successively the shapes and arrangements of chambers 
which are permanent in other, and in this case, simpler, members 
of the group, in the megalospheric forms these stages are to a 
greater or less extent abridged or altogether omitt^. Thus in 
the megalospheric form of OrbUolUes marginalis the peneropline 
series of single chambers which succeeds the spiral canal is fewer 
in number than in the microspheric form, but the orbiculine 
arrangement is well represented. In this form of 0, duplex the 
peneropline condition has almost or entirely disappeared, and the 
orbiculine stage is much abbreviated. In 0. amplanata both 

' The remarkeble fossil form Meandr^^na described by Schlumberger (69) 
appears to be related to Orhitolites^ the surface of the disc ^ing covered with a 
layer of chamberlets arranged in a Meandrina-Uke manner. Schlumberger finds both 
microspheric and megalospheric forms are represented in his specimens. 
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peneropline and orbiculine arrangements have entirely gone in 
the megalospheric form. 

We turn now to the other species, commonly included in the 
genus OrbitolUes^ the 0, tenuissinui of Carpenter (Figs. 39 and 40). 

The tests are exceedingly thin inch), though they may 
attain 30 mm. in diameter. 



Fi«. 

OrlUoliU4 ttnuiigima, Carp. The complete teat, x about 11, from a photograph. 


There are undoubtedly points of similarity in structure be¬ 
tween this species and 0, marginalisy the simplest of the other 
members of the genus. The annular arrangement succeeds a 
spiral one, and the annuli are divided into chamberlets by septa 
disposed in a manner which is very similar to that found in 0. 
marginalise especially in examples from deep water in which the 
radial septa are sometimes incompletely developed. Coming to 
the middle of the test, however, we find ourselves in new country. 
In five specimens a globular central chamber about 31 /a in 
diameter ^ occupies the centre, and leading from this is a succession 

' In that figured in Plate I. Fig. 1 of Carpenter’s Report the central part of the 
test appears to have been left blanks without any intention of depicting a central 
chamber of the size of the blank space. The specimen here figured was obtained by 
the TravailUur in the Bay of Biscay, and I am indebteii to the authorities of the 
British Mnsenm for the opportunity of giving a photograph of it. The central 
chamber mea.sares 30 x 31 fi. In the four other specimens in which 1 have been able 
to obtain evidence of the size of the central chamber, it appears to be about the 
same. 
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of narrow elongated chambers, wound in a planospiral manner 
about the central chamber in some 7-8 convolutions. The lengths 
of the several chambers vary from 2^ convolutions to | of a con¬ 
volution of the spiral. The arrangement and mode of communi¬ 
cation of the chambers recalls the irregular spiroloculine tests of 



Fui. 40. 

OtMIo/Om UnMUsima, Carp. Central region of the sp^imen represented in Fig. 99. x 80. 
The figure 8 is in the eighth and last convmution of the inner series of chambers. 


Ophlhalmidium (Fig. 41). As the five specimens have an approxi¬ 
mately similar arrangement, it is probable that the form we are 
dealing with is megalospheric, though the size of the megalosphere 
is small. 

When comparing the central regions of 0. marginalis (megalo¬ 
spheric) with those of 0. tenuissima^ Carpenter regarded the spiral 
passage of the former as representing ** the whole of the original 
* spiroloculine ’ coil, drawn up into itself” (p. 24). The difficulty, 
however, of recognising the long spiroloculine (or Ophthalmidium- 
like) coil of ienuisHma in any of the modifications of the spiral 
passage met with in the other species of the genus OrbUoliUs is so 
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great that we are led to doubt whether tenuissima is really allied 
to them. On the other hand, the resem- 
blance of the inner chambers of tenuissima to 
Ophihalmidium,amemher of the Hauerinidae, 
suggests that it may be derived from this 
family, and have acquired the cyclical mode 
of growth independently. The acceptance 
of this view is perhaps rendered easier by 
the existence of another group, the Oper- 
cMlina-Cydoclypeus series, in the higher mem¬ 
bers of which the annular mode of growth 
is likewise attained (see p. 128). It seems 
at any rate worth while to entertain the 
possibility of this explanation, before ac¬ 
cepting a conclusion so damaging to a body 
of evidence which may be found, if duly considered, to furnish 
the clue to many complicated problems of relationship.^ 

Family Alveolinidae, —The genus Alveolina which represents 
this family contains a number of recent and fossil forms which 
appear to branch off from tjie Miliolid stock in the neighbourhood 




Teata of (a) vinvoifna Def.,x alK)Uf 17; and(b) 

A, melo, F. and M., x about 

of the genus Orbiculina, They are char¬ 
acterised by elongation of the chambers 
in a plane at right angles to that in 
which they are developed to form the 
disc-shaped tests of Orbitoliles —that is, 
in the direction of the axis of the spire. The result is the 
formation of a series of oblate, spherical, ovoid ^Fig. 42, b), fusiform, 
and cylindrical (Fig. 42, a) tests, each chamber extending beyond 
its predecessors laterally to a greater or less extent, and thus 
increasing the axial length of the test. The chambers are short 
in the direction of the plane of the spire, and subdivided into 
chamberlets by vertical septa lying parallel with that plane. In 


' It would perhaps be premature, while we are not yet acquainted with the two 
forma of tenuissima, to alter iU systematic position, but should this view of its re¬ 
lationship be confirmed, it must he separated as a distinct genua to which the name 
Oycle^htkalmidium might be given. 
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the recent Alveolina boscii the chambers are further subdivided by 
horizontal septa. 

Schlumberger states (61) that Munier-Chalmas has recognised 
the phenomenon of dimorphism in a fossil Alveolina, of which the 
microspheric form is distinguished by a very small central chamber 
surrounded by five simple chambers, which are not subdivided. 
It would appear, therefore, that a peneropline stage is represented 
also in the development of the microspheric form of this genus. 
In specimens of the megalospheric form of A. boscii I find the 
central chamber to be ovoid and to measure about 150 ft in lone 
diameter. 

Life-histories and nuclear characters of the Miliolidea. 

Direct observations on this head are very scanty. 

In Cornuspira, as we have seen (p. 74), the megalospheric 
form may give rise to megalospheric young, and the same event 
has occurred in a specimen of a Milioline form (1 Quinquelocvlina) in 
my possession. In this case the megalosphere of the parent was 
only 30 ft in diameter, and those of the young varied from 20 to 
43 ft, Schlumberger (49) and Schaudinn (42) have also described 
the production of broods of young, which were evidently megalo¬ 
spheric, in the Miliolinidae (the latter author in QuinquelocMna 
seminulum, L.), but the nature of the parent is not indicated. In 
these Miliolinidae it appears that the division of the protoplasm to 
form the young may occur within the parent test or outside it. 

The production of megalospheric young by the breaking up, 
within the test, of the protoplasm of a megalospheric parent, had 
occurred in a specimen of Feneroplis described by Schacko (39); 
and in this case the young, consisting of the central chamber and 
spiral passage, resemble in size and shape the corresponding parts 
of the parent. Biitschli (7) has found a single nucleus in two 
specimens of Feneroplis, and 18-20 in another. In all three cases 
the parents were megalospheric, and in the last we may suppose 
that the division of the nucleus had occurred preparatory appar¬ 
ently to the production of a brood of megalospheric young, as in 
the cases of Discorbina and Fatellina (see p, 123). 

Of the genus Orbitoliles our knowledge is somewhat fuller. 

I have a specimen of the megalospheric form of 0. inarginalis 
in which the two or three peripheral annuli contain young, con¬ 
sisting of the megalosphere and spiral passage. The chambers 
containing them are in this case not different from the ordinary 
marginal chambers. 

A specimen described by Semper (63) appears to have belonged 
to 0. duplex, and this also is a megalospheric parent with megalo¬ 
spheric young. He mentions that the chambers containing them 
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were “ziemlich viel grosser” than those internal to them, and 
thus it may be the case that in this as in other characters 0. duplex 
is intermediate between marginalis and complancUa, 

In 0. complanaia the microspheric forms known as var. laciniaia 
produce megalospheric young. The double convoluted margins 
of this variety are not completely subdivided into chamberlets as 
are the more central regions of the disc, but, in part at least, con¬ 
tain spacious chambers extending through the thickness of the 
disc, and round a large part of the periphery. Into these (as well 
as into similar large chambers in the secondary growths formed on 
the surface of the disc) the protoplasm withdraws, at the reproduc¬ 
tive phase, from the whole central region of the original test, and 
becomes divided up into young megalospheric forms, which are 
liberated by the breaking down of the limiting walls. This mode 
of reproduction in 0. complanaia was first described by Brady (4), 
though he was not aware of the full significance of his observation, 
and afterwards by myself (20). In Fig. 36, 6, a form with a simple 
margin is seen bearing megalospheric young. 

The megalospheric form of 0. complanata may also, as we have 
seen (p. 74), give rise to a brood of young of the same nature, 
but there can be no doubt that a phase recurs in the cycle of the 
life-history in which, as in Polystomella^ zoospores are produced. 

The microspheric form of 0. complanata has, scattered through 
its protoplasm, large numbers of rounded nuclei, which may fre¬ 
quently be found constricted as though in process of simple 
division. In the megalospheric form a large nucleus may often be 
found throughout the greater part of the life lying in the primitive 
disc, and thus, as already pointed out (p. 71), at the central part 
of the protoplasm (20). 

Calciiuba polymorpha appears to be a degenerate member of the 
Miliolid stock. Its life-history, as exhibited in aquaria, has been 
investigated by Scbaudinn (46). It forms wide adherent expan¬ 
sions on the surface of foliaceous algae on which it feeds, spreading 
in irregular annular patches—like fairy rings. The colony may 
begin as a spherical central chamber with a spiral passage leading 
from it—the form which occurs so frequently at the centre of the 
megalospheric tests of the compact Miliolidea. From such a centre 
branching offsets extend in a radial direction over the algal sub¬ 
stratum, and as this is disintegrated by the organism feeding on 
it, the central regions, left unsupported, may fall away, while the 
margins spread in the annular fashion described. The portions 
which so fall may start a similar colony forthwith, or their proto¬ 
plasm may break up into small portions (1-20) of varying size, 
which at first crawl about as naked masses, and later, on initiating 
a new colony, may secrete the Miliolid form of test mentioned 
above. 
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The walls are chitinous tubes with a calcareous deposit. They 
are imperfectly divided into chambers, and are not perforated. A 
flagellate stage did not come under observation. The protoplasm 
contains large numbers of small nuclei. 

Order Textularidea. 

This order contains a number of genera which are excellent 
examples of the multiform (Informed and triformed) condition of 
the test. 

The arrangement which has been regarded as typical of the genus 
Teztularia is one with two rows of alternating chambers, but Schubert 
has recently drawn attention to the fact (65) that many, if not 
all the forms included in it, are biformed, some having the earlier 



Fio. 4 . 3 . 


Spiropltcta (Ttxtularia) MOffittula, I)6f. A, the mi^galosnheric, B, the microspheric fonn, 
X 55 ; ft, the earlier chambers of the latter, x 150. A and u represent specimens stained, and 
mounted in Canada Balsam, and show the nuclei. 

chambers arranged in a planospiral, others in a rotaloid, and others 
again in a triserial manner, before the characteristic biserial arrange* 
ment is assumed. Thus “ Textularia*' sagiUtila^ Def., beginsasSchubert 
states, and as I have also had occasion to observe, in a planospiral 
series of chambers, the arrangement being, in fact, that character¬ 
istic of the genus Spiropleda. Out of a batch of 63 specimens of 
this species collected at Plymouth in the month of July, I found 57 
to be niegalospheric, and 6 microspheric, a proportion of 9 to 1, 

8 
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In the microspheiic form (Fig. 43, B and b) m= 15-18 /i, and is 
followed by some five or six chambers arranged in a spiral before 
the alternating arrangement is assumed. One specimen contains 
at least 13 nuclei. 

In the megalospheric form (Fig. 43, A), the average mean dia¬ 
meter of the megalosphere is about 60 /x (the limits of those 
measured were 44 and 72 /i). The initial spiral is here somewhat 
shorter, consisting of four chambers. A single large nucleus is 
seen in these specimens some distance along the alternating set of 
chambers. 

The spiral arrangement of the early chambers is much more 
conspicuous in Spiroplecta annectenSy P. and J. (Fig. 44, A, B, and b). 



Fio. 44. 


A, B, and b, Spiroplecta annectent, P. and J; A, the megalospheiic, B, b, the microspheric 
fonn. 0, Vemeuuina pygnuua, Egger. D, Bigenerina rolmsta, Brady. B, Clavulina angularUf 
d’Orb. A and b, x 70, original; B-E, from Brady (3). 

What appears to be the megalospheric form of this species has 
long been known as a Cretaceous fossil. The species occurs at the 
present day round the coasts of Australia, and has been recognised 
in sand from the Malay Archipelago by Mr. F. W. Millett (24, 
Part VIL, 1900), to whom I am indebted for calling my attention 
to the evidence of dimorphism in this species, and for the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the specimens from which the following details 
are given. 

Among six specimens of the megalospheric form (Fig. 44, A), the 
average value of ilf = 60 p (the limits of variation are 53 and 71 /*), 
and one nearly complete spiral whorl of chambers intervenes before 
the straight and biserial part of the test be^ns. 

The microspheric form attains a larger size. Among 15 speci¬ 
mens, the average value of w== 17 /x (the limits being 11 and 20 /x), 
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and 2J-3J whorls of chambers arranged in a spiral form the 
earlier part of the test. The later, straight part is much longer 
than in the megalospheric form, and in both forms the biserial 
arrangement may give place to a uniserial one at the end. 

The characters of other genera of this family are indicated in 
the table of classification, and some of them are represented in 
Fig. 44, C-E, and Fig. 54. 

Order Chilostomellidea. 

I am not aware of any record of dimorphism in this order. 

Order Lagenidea. 

Schlumberger has found representatives of both generations 
in Nodosaria (Dentalina) gutlifera and Nodosaria hisjnda^ the megalo¬ 
spheric forms beginning in a large initial chamber (Fig. 45, A), 
larger than that which succeeds it, and having only five or six 





Fio. 45. 

Megalospheric forms of—A, Nodosaria hispida, d’Orb. B, Nodosai'ia {DcnUdiiva) communis^ 
d’Orb. C, Frondicularia alata, d'Orb. (After Brady, 3.) 

chambers in all ; the microspheric having a larger number of 
chambers, and tapering gradually to a fine point at which the 
little microsphere is situated. In such tests the phenomenon of 
dimorphism is presented in the simplest possible form. 

Fornasini (15) has shown that Frondicularia (Fig. 45, C) is 
dimorphic. 

The monothalamous Lagenidae often present a great resem¬ 
blance to the single chambers of Nodosaria^ but the nature of the 
relation between the two groups is obscure. Neumayr derives the 
former from the latter by degeneration; Rhumbler, by the falling 
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apart of the chambers. A remarkable feature of some Lagenidae is 
the ‘‘ entosolenian ” condition in which the tubular neck is, as it 
were, inverted into the interior of the test (Fig. 46, 6). A similar 



Fig. 46. 

a, Lagena aulcat-a, W. and J., x 00. 

L. globosa, Montagu, showing the «nto- 
soleuian neck. (After Brady.) x 80. 



Fio. 47. 


CrisUllaria crepidula, F. and M., after 
Brady (3, PI. 68, Fig. 1), showing the pro¬ 
duction of a brood of megalospheric young, 
of varying size, by a megalospheric parent. 


inverted neck is found in Cymbalopora^ and occasionally in Poly- 
morphina (3, pp. 558 and 638). 

The observations of Burrows and Holland (5) on CristeU 
laria gibha^ and C, platypleura appear to show (though no 
measurements are given) that the authors have found dimorphic 
forms of Cristdlaria. In C, cenomana^ Schacko (40) describes a 
form which, he suggests, is micro- 
spheric, having a central chamber 
measuring 40 /x, while M=76 p. 

In the specimen of C, crepidula 
shown in Fig. 47, however, the 
size of the young chambers (which 
we may suppose to be megalo- 
spheres) varies much, and the 
smallest appear to measure about 
40 p in diameter; and as this 
measurement is rather large for 
the size of a microsphere, the mi- 
crospheric character of Schacko’s 
specimen is, at least, open to 
doubt. 

The genus Polymorphina is 
remarkable for the fistulose 
branching processes which are 
developed in the later stages of 
the growth of the test. What relations these may have to the 
life-history has not been determined (Fig. 48, c and d). 




Fio. 48. 

Polymorphina comprissa^ d’Orb.; e, the 
gimple form, x 82; d, the flstuloee form, 
X 88. (After Brady.) 
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Schlumberger has shown (50) that in Siphogemrina glalra 
the microspheric form tapers to a point at the initial end, and has 
9-10 chambers arranged alternately before the uniserial mode of 
growth is assumed; while the megalospheric form is short, begins 
abruptly with a large central chamber, and has only three alternat¬ 
ing chambers prior to the uniserial chambers. 

Order Globigerinidea. 

In this group, as defined by Brady, the tests consist of a few 
inflated chambers arranged in a spiral manner. The members of 
it inhabit the surface waters of the ocean, furnishing an important 



. mi 



Globigerim huUoides, d'Orb. (to left), and Orhulina universa, d’Orb. (to right). (From 
Bhuriiblor, 38.) The figure of G. hdloides represents the test as seen from the superior sur¬ 
face. The specimen departs from the normal In possessing an aperture on this aspect of the 
terminal chamber. 

constituent of the pelagic fauna; and their empty shells, falling to 
the bottom, form the main constituent of the “ Globigerina ooze ” 
(see p. 138). 

Globigerina bulloides, d'Orb. (Fig. 49), the most abundant species 
of the genus, has globular chambers forming a *‘rotaline” test, 
each opening by a separate orifice into the deep umbilical space 
on the **inferior”^ surface. The chambers increase rapidly in 
size, as the series is followed, and there are three or four in the 
terminal convolution. 

The walls of the chambers are perforated by pores, and 
at first are thin and smooth. As the shell increases in thickness, 

* See the characters of Rotalidae, p. 145. 
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it generally becomes areolated on the surface, the deposit being 
greatest between the pores, so that these open into cup-shaped 
depressions, separated by ridges. In many, but not all pelagic 
specimens the shell is produced on all sides into radiating cylindri¬ 
cal spines which spring from the points where the ridges meet, 
and may exceed the diameter of the shell in length.^ 

A large proportion of the individuals, which in their earlier 
stages conform to the type of Globigerina bulloides, complete their 
growth under this form; but for others a different future is in 
store. Having attained a size which may be equal to that of the 
full-grown test of the other specimens, or may fall considerably 
short of it, these secrete a large spherical chamber which usually 
encloses the whole of the previously formed test, and is frequently 
more than double its diameter (Fig. 49, right-hand cut). The 
enclosed test is usually only connected with the investing wall at 
the points where its spines meet the wall and unite with it. 
The investing chamber is perforated by large pores, with a 
diameter of from 13-21 /x, as well as by minute pores (5-6 /x). 
The specimens which form the spherical chamber have been 
given the generic name Orbulina. It will be convenient to use the 
terms Orbulina chamber, and Globigerina chambers for the invest¬ 
ing and the invested chambers respectively. 

Unlike the Foraminifera which creep over the sea-bottom, the 
pelagic Globigerinae may be found invested with a vacuolated 
covering which is in part gelatinous (38, p. 6), though traversed 
by radiating pseudopodia which project beyond it. This en¬ 
velops the whole shell and the bases of the spines, and has a 
spherical contour. It is probable that the Orbulina chamber is 
secreted at the surface of this vacuolated mass. A similar cover¬ 
ing may be found investing the Orbulina shell in the later phases 
of the life-history. 

As in the free Globigerina^ the outer surface of the Orbulina 
chamber is beset with spines, which vary greatly in length, and 
specimens have been found, though rarely, the surface of which is 
areolated by ridges as in Globigerina. These have been separated 
under a distinct name— 0. porosa, Terquem. 

Ehumbler finds that, in pelagic specimens, the Globigerina 
chambers are always present within the Orbulina shell, though, 

' Sir John Murray thus describes the appearance of the living animal; “In 
OkibigeriTia buUoides {hirsuta) and aequilateralis the yellow-orange colour of the 
Barcode is due to the presence of numerous oval-shaped xanihidiae or * yellow cells,' 
similar to those found in the Radiolaria. When the sarcode with these ‘yellow 
cells ’ flows out of the foramina, and mounts between the numerous spines outside 
the shell, the whole presents a very striking object under the microscope ; the trans¬ 
parent sarcode can be seen running up and down the long silk-like spines, and the 
‘ yellow cells' seated at the base of these spines quite obscure the body of the shell.” 
— Nat. Science^ July 1897, p. 20. 
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owing probably to the solvent action of the sea-water, they are 
often reduced to fragments, or absent in bottom specimens. 

The Glohigerina chambers contained in the Orbulina shell differ 
from the free Glohigerina bulloides in no respect, except in the ex¬ 
treme thinness of their walls, and Rhumbler (38) is inclined to 
separate the thin-walled shells hitherto classed under that species 
as the young stages of Orhulina universa, d’Orb. Rhumbler also 
points out, however, that in Glohigerina bulloideSy var. triloba^ Reuss, 
which is characterised by the large size of the three last chambers, 
but not by the thinness of the shell, all variations are found be¬ 
tween a terminal chamber which is folded back on its predecessor, 
and one which completely envelops the other chambers, as in 
Orbulina. The existence of these transitional forms in a variety 
with a shell of the usual thickness raises the question whether the 
Glohigerina chambers enclosed in the Orhulina shell were so thin 
when free, or owe their thinness to the action of the protoplasm 
after their enclosure. 

However this may be, we have the fact that some specimens 
classed as Glohigerina bulloides end their individual existence in the 
GloUgerind iovm^ while other specimens, little or not at all distin¬ 
guished from them in the early part of their growth, become en¬ 
veloped by an Orhulina shell. These have been classed under a 
separate genus as Orhulina universa. The close resemblance between 
these two sets of specimens in the early stages of growth, and also 
between the Orhulina shell and that of the free Glohigerina, in the 
varying development of the spines and the surface sculpture, 
strongly suggests that there is some more intimate relationship 
between them than that of allied genera, but what its precise 
nature may be is still very obscure. 

A large inflated terminal chamber is also found in Cymbalopora 
bulloides, and in the littoral Pvlvinulina lateralis, Terquem, and 
these, like the Orbulina chamber, are also perforated by large 
pores. Cymbalopora was taken in numbers by the Challenger, 
as a pelagic form, in the neighbourhood of coral reefs, and, 
according to Murray, every shell was filled with minute monadi- 
form bodies.^ This observation would suggest that the inflated 
chamber may go with the megalospheric form, bujt though 
Rhumbler finds a single large nucleus in all the specimens of 
Orbulina he examined, the same was true of the free Globigerinae. 
The size of the central chamber of the included test of Orbulina 
varies, according to Schacko (39), from 16-23 fi in diameter, 
while in the free Glohigerina it varies from 7-20 fu Neither in 
the size of the central chamber, nor in the character of the nuclei, 
therefore, have we at present direct evidence for dimorphism 
among these animals. As to the modes of reproduction of Globi- 
^ Brady (3), p. 689, footnote. 
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gerina or Orbulina] almost nothing of a definite character is 
known.^ 

Order Botalidea. 

Schlumberger has found Botalina pleurostomata, Schlumb. 

Fulvinulim parischiana, d’Orb.), to be dimorphic (51), and I 
have found the same in Hotalia heccariiy Linn. Among seven 
examples of this species six were megalospheric, and one micro- 
spheric. In these M = 55 /a (limits of variation 37 and 65 /a), and 



Fio. W). 

Rotalia hcccarii, L., seen from the superior (a) ami inferior (b) surfaces, np, aperture, x SO. 

m=13/A. There appears to be no difference in the mode of 
arrangement of the chambers in the two forms, but the nuclear 
characters agree with those of Polystomella. I have observed the 
production of a brood of megalospheric young by a microspheric 
parent of this species, the process agreeing with that described in 
Polystomella (20, p. 436). 

Similarly in Calcarim hispida, Brady, 3/= 49 /a (limits of varia¬ 
tion in twelve examples 39 and 59 /a), m= 13 /a (limits 12 and 
14 /a), and here, again, I found a microspheric specimen with 
megalospheric young, which in this case were contained within 
the parent shell. 

The rose-coloured adherent tests of Polytrema are common on 
coral and other objects from tropical and sub-tropical shores. 
They may be depressed and encrusting, but frequently rise from 
an expanded base into arborescent forms. They are built up for 
the most part of numerous successive laminae of hard perforated 
shell substance, produced inwards at short intervals into hollow 
pillars (Fig, 51, a, p), which are connected with the underlying 
shell lamina. The openings of the pillars of the superficial layer 

' The fact that the Orbulina chamber i.s formed in the later stages of growth oi 
the individual, which in its earlier stages formed the enclosed Globigerina chambers, 
was first definitely stated by Rhumbler (34). The view had, however, been previously 
suggested by Major Owen (82, p. 147). 
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give rise to the deep pitting of the surface from which the genus 
is named. Except in the early stages of growth there is no sub¬ 
division of the test into definite chambers. The protoplasm is 
contained between the laminae, and in irregular spaces which 
occupy the axes of the branches; it communicates with the 
exterior by the numerous perforations in the laminae, and at the 
ends of the branches where the axial spaces open widely. Their 
mouths are often beset with sponge spicules, which appear to be 
used as a temporary scaffolding for the support of the extended 
pseudopodia, in advance of the proper wall. 

At the base, however, in contact with, or close to, the object 
to which the Polytrema adheres, a spiral group of chambers is found 
—the initial stage of the test (Fig. 51, a, i?, and 6 and c). These 
initial chambers have the thick coarsely perforated walls, the 
abundant chitinous element, and the spiral arrangement character¬ 
istic of the order Rotalidea. 

In ten specimens of the megalospheric form, I find that M varies 
from 110 to 29 /x, its average value being 51 /x. In these 
specimens there are generally three chambers, following the 
megalosphere, arranged in a simple spiral (Fig. 51, c); the fourth 
chamber usually communicates by apertures with two or more 
chambers, and after this the arrangement becomes more and more 
irregular, all distinction between the chambers and connecting 
passages is gradually lost, and the laminate structure of the test is 
attained. 

I have not happened to meet with specimens of the microspheric 
form, but this has been described by Merkel (23) ^ who finds that 
the microsphere (size not given) is succeeded by a regular spiral 
of some eleven chambers, before the chambers assume the irregular 
transitional character. 

In some cases the spiral of initial chambers is separated from 
the supporting object by a layer of small chambers of the irregular 
transitional form, and Schlumberger (56) has found in sand from 
the Azores small examples of the megalospheric form as free 
globular tests, consisting of the large initial chambers invested on 
all sides with a layer of small ones. It is evident, therefore, that 
Polytrerna may pass through a more or less prolonged period of 
free life before it becomes adherent. 

Merkel found the nuclear condition to agree with that of 
Polystomella^ three examples of the megalospheric form containing a 
single large nucleus lying in the megalosphere or an adjoining 
chamber, while in one of the microspheric form four nuclei were 
counted. 

^ In the megalospheric form, Merkel describes the megalosphere as communicat¬ 
ing directly with some three of the surrounding chambers—a condition which I have 
not met with. 
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Folytrema was associated by the earlier naturalists with various 
animals classed as “ zoophytes,” and was included by Pallas and 




Fio. 51. 

Folytrema miniaceuin^ Linn, a, section of the test passing along the axis of a branch and 
through the stem of a Polyzoan (P), to which the test was adherent; p, the hollow pillars 
tween the laminae; R, the group of rotaloid chambers, the initial stage of the test x 20. 
h. the group of rotaloid chambers (a, R), x 78; s, the surface of attachment to the Polysoan * 
ca, the chitfnous lining of a chamber, c, central part of the base of a young tMt decalcifled and 
treated with caustic potash, seen from the surface of attachment. The chitinous walls of the 
chambers remain. M, the megalosphere, 1-4, the flrst four of the spiral series of chambers, x 78. 

Gmelin in the genus Millepora, Its Rhizopod affinities were first 
recognised by Dujardin, and its relation to Tinoporus by Carpenter. 
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Max Schultze was the first to demonstrate the spiral arrangement 
of the early chambers, and its dimorphic character was shown, as 
we have seen, by Merkel. 

The life-histories of Patellina corrugata, Will, and Discorhina 
globulariSf d'Orb., as exhibited by specimens living in aquaria, have 
been investigated by Schaudinn (45). Ordinarily the protoplasm 
contains many granules which, during life, obscure the nuclei, but 
by excluding animal food, and limiting the diet to the diatoms 
growing on the sides of the vessels, Schaudinn succeeded in ren¬ 
dering the nuclei visible, so that their changes could be followed 
in the living animal. 

The form of reproduction observed was that comparable 
with the production of broods of megalospheric young by a 
megalospheric parent, and Schaudinn’s account of the changes 
which the nuclei undergo is the fullest which we yet have of their 
behaviour in this phase of the life-history of the Foraminifera. 

All the specimens which came under notice contained a single 
nucleus in their early stages. As the reproductive phase approached 
the nucleus became segregated into a number of parts (usually 
7-10), which were dispersed in the protoplasm, and in some cases 
became subdivided by a similar process, so that there may be as 
many as 30 nuclei of unequal sizes. The protoplasm becomes 
divided up about the nuclei into masses proportional to them in 
size, and the young thus produced repeat in turn the same cycle 
of development. In Discorhina the division to form the young 
occurs within the parent test, from which they escape by the 
resorption of its walls. In Patellina it occurs in the large umbilical 
space, i.e. outside the parent test. Schaudinn is inclined to the con¬ 
clusion that in these species the stage in which zoospores are pro¬ 
duced has been lost from the life-history, and that reproduction 
takes place only in the manner described. Thus he regards these 
species as having been originally dimorphic, but now monomorphic. 

I have measured the central chambers of a number of stained 
and mounted specimens of Discorhina glohularis collected from the 
seashore, and the results are shown in Fig. 52. It will be noticed 
that in this species the central chamber is on the whole remarkably 
small. In the great majority it varies in size from 12 to 31 /x, the 
average of 159 specimens being 19 /x. In one case it was only 
9 /X in diameter. 

In this species the chitinous element of the shell is very 
abundant, and forms an obstacle to the penetration of staining 
reagents, but 54 of these specimens afford an indication of the 
nuclear condition. In 48, including two with a central chamber 
16 /X in diameter, a single nucleus is present, and in one of the 
remainder a large nucleus is killed in the process of breaking up 
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into fragments. In the specimen, the central chamber of which 
measures 9 /x in diameter, 6 nuclei are clearly seen. In the 4 
remaining multinuclear specimens the mean diameters of the 
central chambers are 22, 18, 12, and 12 /x. 

Now it is possible that all these examples of Discorbina belong 
to a single series illustrating the phases of the life-history which 
Schaudinn has followed in aquaria, but the coincidence of the 
occurrence of the multinuclear condition with the very small 
central chamber, 9 /i in diameter, suggests that Discorbina is, like 
its allies, a dimorphic form. On this view we may regard the 
specimens with a single nucleus as megalospheric, and the specimen 



Fio. r)2. 

Table showing the dimensions in microinillimeters of the central chambers of 159 specimenji of 
Discorbina globvlnris, d’Orb. 


with (at least) 6 nuclei and a central chamber 9 /x in diameter as 
microspheric. The remaining multinuclear specimens may consist 
of megalospheric individuals, the nucleus of which is breaking up 
prior to reproduction, or of microspheric individuals with a larger 
microsphere, or, and more probably, of both kinds. 

On this view the form of reproduction which Schaudinn 
described in Discorbina is the production of megalospheric young 
by a megalospheric parent which is, as we have seen, of frequent 
occurrence in other genera. 

The formation of zoospores by the megalospheric parent was 
not observed among the specimens kept in aquaria, but we are 
still at liberty to suppose that this phase of the life-history may 
occur in the natural state. 

Truncatulina lobatula^ W. and J., affords another instance of the 
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approximation of the megalosphere to the size of the microsphere. 
Thus in 13 examples I found 12 to be megalospheric and 
the value of M to be, on an average, 28 /x, varying from 36 
to 15 /X. The other specimen is microspheric, and m=\\ /x. 
The nuclear characters corresponded to those described in Poly’ 
stomella (20). 

Plastogamy .—This remarkable and little understood process 
which has been observed in other groups of Protozoa was found 
by Schaudinn to be frequently associated with the reproduction of 
Patellina and Discorbina. In the former the pseudopodia of two in- 


Fio. 53 . 

View from the under side of two specimens of ratellifia con'ugaiOy Will., which have united 
In plastogamy prior to the breaking-up of the united protoplasm to form a brood of young. 
1, young of varying sire; 2, nucleus of a young individual; 8, accumulations of detritus. 
(After Schaudinn, 46.) 



dividuals that have come, apparently by chance, into juxtaposition 
fuse, and form a uniting band which increases in thickness until 
all the extruded protoplasm is involved in it, and the tests are 
drawn close together. The nucleus in each meanwhile divides in 
the manner above described. Gradually the protoplasm of both 
emerges into the space between the bases of the approximated 
tests and the surface to which they are attached, and then, as in 
the reproduction of a single individual, divides up about the nuclei 
to form a brood of young (Fig. 53). As many as five individuals 
may thus unite. In no case did Schaudinn observe any fusion 
between the original nuclei or the fragments into which they 
divided. He also found that the process only occurred when the 
nuclei of the individuals which met were in the same phase of 
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development; thus a one-nucleated individual and an individual 
whose nucleus had begun to divide would not unite. 

In Discorhina a similar process was observed ; but in this case the 



two individuals came together 
base to base, and the pair 
wandered about for a consider¬ 
able time before the young 
were produced. In some cases 
a deposit of lime between the 
opposed bases occurred in the 



HHli interval, so that after the escape 
of the young the empty parent 
shells remained united together. The 
remarkable pairs of shells which have 
been observed in Discorhina^ Textalaria^ 
and lUdimina (Fig. 54) are, probably, 
thus explained. 


t^sts of u spudirs of Ihdi- 

'are'of members of this order are dis- 

very utiof|n;ii size. From speci- tiiiguished by thcir bilaterally sym- 
sidubottom. metrical tests, which in the early stages 

or throughout growth are arranged 
on the spiral plan; by the double character of the septa between 
the chambers, containing branches of the highly developed canal 
system interposed between the laminae; by their hard perforated 
walls; and hy the slit-like aperture (subdivided in Polystomella) 
situated between the inner margin of the septum and the wall of 


Order Nummulitidea. 


the previous convolution. 

The structure of Polystomella is described above (pp. 62 e/ seq,), 
Nonionina is a simpler form of the same type, characterised by the 
scantiness of the umbilical deposit, the absence of retral processes, 
and the fact that the aperture is not subdivided into pores, as in 
Polystomella, but remains a simple slit. 

Amphistegina is transitional in structure between the Rotalidea 
and Nummulitidea; it has simple septa, and the test is not truly 
symmetrical, the spire being (as in the Rotalidea) slightly helicoid 
and the aperture on one (the “inferior'') side of the median plane. 
In the marked development of the alar prolongations it approaches 
the genus Nummulites. 

In Operculim (Fig. 55) the chambers are simple and disposed in 
an expanding spiral, some three or four convolutions completing the 
test. The earlier chambers are produced to a greater or less 
extent into alar prolongations, and thus a boss-like umbo is formed 
at the centre; but the later chambers are simply applied to the 
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margin of the previous convolution, and have a large radial extent. 
The aperture is crescentic and undivided, but is supplemented 
by pores distributed along the 
septum. 

The canal system is highly 
developed, a plexus of canals, 
in connection with the meri¬ 
dional vessels, running in a 
keel-like thickening at the 
outer rim of the test. 

A sample of sand obtained 
by Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner 
from Suvadiva in the Maidive 
Archipelago consists for the 
most part of the tests of Oper- 
cuUna complanata and Hetero- 
stegina depi'essa^ d’Orb. Of the 
former I have found two speci¬ 
mens of the microspheric form, 
in both of which m = 27 /x, and 
the second chamber is very 
minute (Fig. 55, B). 

In five specimens of themeg- 
alospheric form the values of 
M vary from 45 to 63 /x and 
have an average of 54/4, 

I have not observed that 
the tests of the two forms of 
this species are distinguished 
by a difference in size. 

In Nummulites the chambers are of very small extent in a 
radial direction (Fig. 6), so that each convolution adds little to the 
diameter of the test, and the outline of the latter is nearly circular. 
The number of the convolutions is however very large. The 
alar prolongations, on the other hand, are highly developed, and 
extend nearly to the centre. As the chambers of each successive 
convolution are thus produced, the result is that the tests are 
strongly biconvex, the spiral axis measuring from one-third to 
three-quarters of the diameter. The alar prolongations of the 
chambers may be directed straight towards the spiral axis (radiate 
type) or take a sinuous course (sinuate type), or they may be 
replaced by a number of separate chamberlets forming when 
exposed in worn specimens a network over the surface (reticu¬ 
late type). The aperture and canal system resemble those of 
Operculina: 

The microspheric form attains, as we have seen, a much 



Oiiereulina complanata^ Def. in, a complete 
test, X 8 ; A, central part of section of megalo- 
spheric form ; B, of tlie microspheric form. (A 
and B, x 60.) 
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greater size than the megalospheric (Fig. 5). I am not aware of 
any record of the actual size of the microsphere. 

In the megalospheric forms M is very large, attaining in some 
cases 1 mm. 

While Operculim is closely connected on the one hand with 
Nummulites, it forms, on the other, the simplest term of a series 
— Operculina, Heterostegina, Cycloclypeus, which presents among 
the Nummulitidea a remarkably complete parallel to the Peneroplis, 
Orbiculim, Orhitolites series in the Miliolidea. 

In Heterostegim (Fig. 56) the arrangement of the chambers is 
spiral, though they become somewhat more embracing as age 
advances. The chambers which are first formed are simple, as 
in Opercvlinay but they soon become subdivided by partitions which 
are disposed perpendicularly to the plane of the spiral, and, on the 
whole, transverse to the long diameter of the chambers. The 
chambers are thus subdivided into more or less quadrangular 
chamberlets. As in Operculina, the chambers of the inner convolu¬ 
tions are produced into alar prolongations (which are, however, 
not subdivided into chamberlets), while the later chambers are 
simply applied to the edge of the preceding convolution. The 
arrangement thus presents considerable resemblance to that of 
Orbiculinay but in addition to the presence of the canal system, 
perforate walls, and double septa, there is also a marked difference 
in the mode of communication of the chamberlets, for here the 
adjacent chamberlets of a chamber do not communicate directly 
with one another, but each communicates as a rule with two 
chamberlets of the preceding and with two of the succeeding 
chambers. (These communications are not displayed in the 
sections figured, but may be readily seen in the protoplasmic 
casts of decalcified specimens.) 

The canal system is well developed and resembles that of 
Operculina, a marginal plexus being present here also. 

In the sample of sand from the Maidive Islands, above men¬ 
tioned, the great majority of the specimens of lleterostegina range 
from a small size up to about 4 mm. in their larger diameter (Fig. 
56, A), but a few far exceed the rest, attaining a diameter of 10 
or more mm. (Fig. 56, B). I am unable to recognise any differ¬ 
ence in the external appearance of the two forms, beyond that 
in size, and the peculiar shape of the large specimens caused 
by the greater width of the terminal convolution. On making 
sections of the tests it is found that the large specimens are 
microspheric and the smaller ones megalospheric. 

In two specimens of the former m = 27 /x in both, and a spiral 
of some 36 simple chambers succeeds before the septa appear, 
dividing the chambers into chamberlets (Fig. 56, B'). 

In the megalospheric form M varies in four cases from 70 to 
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Fio. 66. 

HtUrotUgiiUL depreua, d’Orb. A anti B the megalosjiherio and microspheric forms, x 8. 
A', B', central regions of sections of these tests in the inetlian plane, x 50. The figures 14 and 
88 mark the first of the subtlivided chambers, in the two forms respectively. The canal system 
is barely indicated in this figure and in figure 66. 


9 
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80 /i, and the number of single chambers is 9 to 12. In some 
cases the chamber which succeeds the megalosphere is consider¬ 
ably larger than those which immediately follow (Fig. 66, A'). 

We thus have in this sand from the Maldives a difference in 
size between the two forms of Heterostegina similar to that found 
in the Nummulitic formations of the Eocene period.^ 

In the third genus of the series, represented by the species 
Cyclodypeus carpenteri, the great majority of the individuals do not 
exceed 12 mm. in diameter, but some attain the large size of 
64 mm. 

It is very probable, from analogy with other genera, that the 
specimens which attain the large size are microspheric; those of 
smaller size are, in the specimens which I have examined, megalo- 
spheric. 

The only specimen (Figs. 57, B, and 58) of the microspheric form 
which I have examined is a section.^ In it the microsphere 
measures 29 /x, and is followed by 9 single chambers arranged 
in a spiral. The chambers then become subdivided, as in 
Heterostegina. After being disposed at first in a spiral, they 
gradually extend round a larger and larger part of the circum¬ 
ference of the test until they completely encircle it, and the 
arrangement becomes annular. The twenty-fifth chamber from 
the microsphere is, in this specimen, the first to complete the 
circle. 

In the megalospheric form the centre is occupied by a structure 
somewhat resembling the “ primitive disc ” of Orhitolites complanata 
(p. 106). It is, however, differently constituted. The megalo¬ 
sphere is very large, its average mean diameter in 9 cases being 
245 /X, and the extremes 465 and 175 fi. It communicates by a 
narrow neck with a large chamber which is applied to the megalo¬ 
sphere for about half its circumference, and communicates in 
turn with another large chamber. 

^ Chapman (10, p. 19) believes that he has found the dimorphic forms of Heiero- 
ategina^ and identifies them with the biconvex and the compressed varieties described 
by Brady. He finds that the .size of the full-grown megalospheric test is greater than 
that of the microspheric, a result which he recognises as unusual. The relative sizes 
of M and vi are said to be in the proportion of 3:2, and I learn from Mr. Chapman, 
by letter, that the actual diameters were 126 and 66 fi respectively. These results 
are so far at variance with the phenomena of dimorphism in general, and with my 
own in this species, that it appears probable that the individuals with the smaller 
central chaml^r were megalospheric specimens with rather smaller megalospheres, 
and that Mr. Chapman did not meet with the microspheric form. 

* I have to thank Professor J. W. Judd for the opportunity of examining and 
figuring this section. The specimen was obtained at Funafuti, in the Pacific, and 
the section was prepared by Mr. Chapman, and figured by him (10, PI. III. Fig. 2) 
on a small scale^ In this paper the specimen is regarded as an unusual example of 
the megalospheric form, but 1 understand, by letter, from Mr. Chapman that he is 
now inclined to reconsider this view. Fig. 68 is prepared from a photograph of the 
central region, on a larger scale, and Fig. 67, B, shows the arrangement of the 
chambers more clearly. 
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The arrangement of the chambers which succeed varies in 
different specimens. In some (as in Fig. 57, A) a succession of 
about six subdivided “ heterostegine ” chambers follows, which 




Fio. 57 , 

Cydodypeiis earpenteri, Brady, m, a complete test, X 8. A, central region of a decalcified 
apeciinen of the megalospheric form, x 85. B, central region of a section of the test of the 
microspheric form, x 50. The canal system is not seen in these figures. The figures 1 and 9 
In B mark the first and last of the undivided chambers, 20 is a heterostegine cham^r, and 25 
the first of the annular chambers. 

become more and more embracing, until they extend completely 
round the previously formed chambers. The annular arrangement 
once attained is continued, though not without irregularities of 
growth, till the test is complete. The mode of communication of 
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the chamberlets with one another is similar to that described in 
Heterostegina, The variations on this arrangement which occur 
result from a more speedy attainment, in different degrees, of the 
cyclical growth. Where the nuclear characters have been recog¬ 
nised, a single large nucleus was found in one of the large central 
chambers of the megalospheric form. 



Fio. 58. 

Photograph of the central part of the section of Cycloclypew carpeiUeri (microspheric) repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 57, B. 

Looking back on the evidence furnished by these three genera 
we find that Operculina is built on the same plan in both micro- 
spheric and megalospheric forms; that Heterostegina repeats the 
operculine condition in both forms, though the number of un¬ 
divided chambers is greater in the microspheric form than in the 
megalospheric; and that Cyclodypeus repeats both the operculine 
and heterostegine conditions in the microspheric form, while in 
the megalospheric the operculine stage is omitted or represented 
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only by the two large chambers which succeed the megalosphere, 
and the heterostegine stage is considerably shortened. In fact, 
we find the same tendency in the megalospheric form to abridge 
or omit the stages repeated by the microspheric form as we have 
seen in other cases. 

The genus Fusvlina is represented by a series of forms which 
abound in the Carboniferous and Permian rocks in Russia, North 
America, Sumatra, and elsewhere. By their perforate walls, their 
bilateral sym¬ 
metry about a 
median plane, 
and the charac¬ 
ter of the aper¬ 
ture, which is a 

c 

Fio. 

Forms of the genus Fumlina from the Carboniferous formation of Russia, 
showing varying degrees of elongation in the direction of the spiral axis, coni- 
parable with those of the Miliolid Alveolina. A, F. (d'Eichwald); B, F, 

sphaeroidea (Rhrbg.); C, F. pHnoeps (Ehrbg.); U, F. cyliadrica (Fischer). From 
Brady, Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist. 4, xviii. p. 414. 




slit left between the margin of the septum and the surface of 
the preceding convolution, they appear to belong to the Num- 
muline stock. Like the species of Alveolina they present varying 
degrees of elongation in the direction of the spiral axis from the 
biconvex discs of F. aequalis (Fig. 59, A) to the fusiform tests of 
F, cyclindrica (D). 

The megalospheric and microspheric forms of Fusulina have 
been recognised by Schlumberger (58). 


We may now take a brief survey of some of the main pheno¬ 
mena which have presented themselves in the several groups. 

Among the species of Foraminifera we meet with modifications 
of form of three kinds. There is the modification which occurs 
during the growth of an individual, producing the mvltiform^* 
condition of test. There is the difference among individuals 
dependent on their mode of origin, whether from a megalosphere 
or a microsphere, which finds its expression in dimorphism. Finally, 
there is the variation commonly presented to a greater or less 
extent by animals and plants, the departure of the individual in 
different degrees from the type form of the species. 

We may consider these three kinds of modification in the 
reverse order. 

The Variation of the Foraminifera. —It has long been recognised 
by systematists that in many cases the limits of the characters of 
the species of Foraminifera do not admit of being drawn wnth any 
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exactness. This view was insisted on by Carpenter, who, in the 
“ Challenger ” Report on Orbitolites (p. 9), quotes with approval the 
doctrine that among the porcellanous and vitreous Foraminifera 
everything passes into everything else.” 

Carpenter, indeed, held {Ic. p. 8) that “the ordinary notion of 
species as assemblages of individuals marked out from each other 
by definite characters that have been genetically transmitted from 
original prototypes similarly distinguished, is quite inapplicable to 
the group of the Foraminifera.” And again, in the Introduction wo 
read (8, p. 56) :—“ The impracticability of applying the ordinary 
method of definition to the genera of the Foraminifera becomes 
an absolute impossibility in regard to species. For whether or 
not there really exist in this group generic assemblages capable 
of being strictly limited by well-marked boundaries, it may be 
affirmed with certainty that among the forms of which such 
assemblages are composed, it is the exception, not the rule, to 
find one which is so isolated from the rest by any constant and 
definite peculiarity, as to have the least claim to rank as a natural 
species.” 

The question, however, appears to be not whether all inter¬ 
mediate terms do or do not exist between dissimilar forms, but 
whether the whole body of forms, as they occur in nature, tend to 
group themselves, or are aggregated about certain centres. If this 
is the fact, and the forms, as they occur in nature, are disposed not 
in a continuous series, but in a discontinuous one, the large number 
of individuals being grouped about distinct centres, we have ,the 
phenomenon which is comparable with that of species in other 
animals and in plants, whether the centres are or are not connected 
by intermediate terms. To refuse to recognise the existence of these 
centres, because transitional forms exist between them, is to ignore 
an essential fact. 

In a very large number of cases, at any rate, such centres do 
exist among the Foraminifera, as among other organised beings, 
and the characters of the middle individuals of them are those of 
the species. 

The dimorphism of Foraminifera depends, as we have seen, on 
two modes of reproduction, which recur in a cycle of generations. 
The megalospheric form arises by the multiple fission of a single 
parent, while there are strong grounds for concluding that the 
microspheric form arises from a zygote, formed by the conjugation 
of zoospores. 

The phenomena of dimorphism are exhibited in the size of the 
initial chambers, in the nuclear characters, in the mode of reproduc¬ 
tion, and, often, in the plan of growth. In most of the species of 
Foraminifera in which we have evidence of the sizes of the initial 
chambers, they are strongly contrasted in the two forms, although 
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in some, as in Pcmroplisy the size of the megalosphere may, in 
exceptional cases, fall below that of the microsphere. In this 
genus, as we have seen, the microspheric form is also to be dis¬ 
tinguished by the absence of the spiral passage. In Discorhina and 
Truncatulina there is no such structural feature to distinguish the 
two forms, nor are they always to be recognised by the size of 
the central chambers. There is reason to believe, however, that 
they differ in nuclear characters, and mode of reproduction. 
Whether or not the two modes of reproduction prevail through¬ 
out the simpler forms of Foraminifera cannot at present be 
stated. 

The Multiform Condition. —The significance of this condition is 
one of the most interesting problems presented by the Foraminifera. 
Perhaps the simplest case of its occurrence is that of Polytrema 
(p. 120). We have seen that in the earliest stages of life this 
organism is free, and secretes a test which resembles in many of 
its features that typical of the Rotalidae. After it has become 
adherent the rotaline mode of growth is exchanged for one 
adapted to the attached habit, and the test assumes an encrusting 
or arborescent form. 

In the case of Polnirema, then, it seems clear that the arrange¬ 
ment of the chambers formed early in life repeats that of the 
rotaline stock from which it sprang, while the later chambers are 
disposed on a plan acquired as it has diverged from that 
stock. 

Again, the more complex members (Orhitolites and Cycloclypeus) 
of the PeneropliS'Orhitolites and Operculina-Cydoclypeus series present 
excellent examples of the multiform condition. The facts that 
each of these is a series of closely related genera, and that the 
simpler members of each present in a permanent form the arrange¬ 
ment which is transitory in the growth of the more complex, 
appear to give substantial support to the view urged by Car¬ 
penter that the stages which we have called peneropline and 
orbiculine, operculine and heterostegine, in the growth of Orhitolites 
and Cycloclypeus respectively, are, in fact, repetitions in ontogeny 
of a phylogenetic history. 

The application of this explanation to the multiform Miliolinidae 
appears less satisfactory because the earlier (quinqueloculine) plan 
of growth is somewhat more complex than the later, and we should 
not therefore expect it to be the more primitive. We need not 
assume, however, that the course of development has always been 
in the direction from simple to complex. 

Closely connected with this question is the fact that the multi¬ 
form condition is, as we have seen, much more pronounced in the 
microspheric than in the megalospheric form of a species. In a 
former paper I suggested (21) that a partial explanation of the 
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contrast may be found in the difference in the mode of origin 
of the two forms. 

The life-history of the Cladoceran Leptodora hyalinaj appears to 
offer a similar contrast. Throughout the summer months broods 
of young are produced, which develop parthenogenetically and 
are hatched in the form of the parent. The resting winter 
egg, on the other hand, which develops as the result of fertilisa¬ 
tion, emerges as a Nauplius larva—the form in which the members 
of such diverse families take their origin, and which, there is good 
reason to believe, repeats in several of its features the characters 
of the primitive Crustacea, 

In the case of Leptodora we see that after, and apparently as the 
result of, fertilisation the organism “casts back” in its develop¬ 
ment, repeating primitive features which are abbreviated or absent 
in the development of the form arising without a sexual process. 
Now although the megalosphere of the Foraminifera, the product 
of the multiple fission of the parent, may not be strictly comparable 
with the unfertilised egg of Leptodora^ it has, at least, this in 
common with it, that it arises asexually, while it is probable that 
the microspheric form arises from the conjugation of gametes, a 
process comparable to the fertilisation of the Metazoa. In the 
paper referred to it was suggested that the accentuation of the 
multiform character of the microspheric form of the Foraminifera, 
as compared with the megalospheric, is likewise dependent on the 
process of fertilisation. 

It still appears to me possible that the explanation may 
be found in the direction indicated, but that this is not the 
complete solution is shown by consideration of the Initial Poly¬ 
morphism displayed by the megalospheric forms of several 
species. In Idalina and Orhiculina we have seen that the extent 
to which the phases of growth which occur in the development of 
the microspheric form are repeated by the megalospheric form 
varies in different individuals, and that it is correlated with the 
size of the megalosphere—individuals with small megalospheres 
repeating these phases more completely than those with large 
megalospheres. What the cause of this correlation may be 
appears entirely obscure, but it is evident that if among the 
megalospheric forms, arising asexually, the completeness of the 
repetition of the earlier phases depends on the size of the central 
chamber, we are not at liberty to refer the completeness of 
their repetition in the microspheric form wholly to its sexual 
origin. 

In his sketch of a natural classification of the Foraminifera (36 and 37) 
Rhumbler takes altogether different views of the phenomena we have 
been considering, and the classification proposed as the result has been 
adopted by Lang in the new edition of his Lehrbuch. 
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In Rhumbler’s view “ Festigkeitsaiialese,” the selection of the forms 
of test best adapted to resist mechanical stress, is regarded as the chief 
factor which has dominated the differentiation of the Foraminifera, 
and several series of genera, such as the Nodosaria-Crutellaria and the 
Biloculina-Quinqueloculina series, are given as examples of a “ Festigkeit- 
skala ” in which varying degrees of resisting power have been attained. 

In the biformed and triformed tests the early chambers are regarded 
as arranged on a higher (i.e. more resisting) plan than those added later, 
and hence it is concluded that in the ontogeny of the Foraminifera the 
order of the appearance of the more primitive and the later acquired 
characters is the reverse of that so general in the development of other 
animals, the earlier arrangement representing the form towards which 
the race is advancing, the later retaining the characters w'hich will ulti¬ 
mately be discarded. 

This reversal of the usual order is attributed to the great delicacy of 
the young test, to compensate for which a more compact arrangement of 
the chambers has been acquired. In the later stages of growth, owing to 
the larger bulk of the protoplasm, the chamber walls can be secreted of 
such a thickness as to counterbalance the mechanical weakness of their 
arrangement. 

The contrast in the modes of growth of the megalos])}ieric and micro- 
spheric forms is similarly explained, the small size of the latter in the 
early stages of growth calling for an arrangement, which is less urgently 
needed in the later stages, or by the megalaspheric form. In the more 
perfected genera, however (as Quinquelociilina)^ the tests of the forms of 
both generations are moulded on the most compact type. 

Thus Rhumbler, like Carpenter, reganis the multiform tests of 
Foraminifera as of great value in tracing out phylogeny, but for precisely 
opposite reasons, for while Carpenter considers the early phases as repre¬ 
senting a sjtage through which the stock has passed, Rhumbler sees in 
them the higher stage towards which it is advancing. 

As will be gathered from what has gone before, it does not appear 
to me that sufficient reason has been shown for discarding the view of 
Carpenter. 

Another remarkable phenomenon met with among the Fora¬ 
minifera is that of Isomorphism. It may be defined as the occurrence 
under similar external forms of species belonging to distinct 
stocks. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of it is presented by the 
Miliolidea and Nummulitidea. It has been pointed out how in 
the latter family the series Operculina^ Heierostegina^ Cycloclypeus runs 
parallel with the Peneroplis, Orhiculina^ Orbitolites series of the 
Miliolidea, and we have seen that in Heterostegina^ as well as in 
Polystomella and other allied genera, the tests are to some degree 
extended in the spiral axis owing to the equitant character of 
the chambers. The resemblance between the corresponding terms 
in the two series is rendered all the more remarkable by considera¬ 
tion of the forms included in the genus Fusadina^ which, at the 
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period when the Carboniferous and Permian rocks were deposited, 
had undergone elongation in the direction of the spiral axis and 
been differentiated into a series of forms—biconvex, obovate, 
spheroidal, and fusiform—closely comparable with those assumed 
by the species of Alveolina of the Tertiary period and the present 
day (cp. Figs. 42 and 59).^ 

Distribution, —From this point of view the Foraminifera may be 
divided into two classes—the attached or bottom-living and pelagic 
forms. While by far the greater number of genera and species 
belong to the former, the numbers of individuals of the latter are 
enormously great. 

The Pelagic Foraminifera belong to the genera Globigerina (with 
its connected form Orhulina\ Hastigerina, Pullenia, SpJmeroidina^ 
and Candeina —forming the order Globigerinidea—and Pulvinulina 
and Cymhalopora among the Rotalidea. The pelagic habit of these 
forms, though it had previously been recognised by McDonald and 
Major Owen, was first clearly established by the naturalists of the 
Challenger, 

The species which are found at the surface extend down to 
considerable depths, but whether they may actually live on the 
bottom of the ocean is still, in spite of much discussion, undecided. 
They congregate at the surface at night, and partially withdraw 
from it during the day. 

It is in the equatorial and temperate regions of the ocean that 
they most abound, the pelagic forms being represented in the arctic 
and antarctic seas by small species of Globigerina: G, pachyderma in 
the former, G, duiertrei in the latter. 

Beneath this equatorial belt of warm water and its northern 
offset, the Gulf Stream, the empty tests of the pelagic Foramini¬ 
fera constitute the main portion of the “ Globigerina ooze,” which 
forms the ocean floor down to a depth of 3000 fathoms. As this 
limit is approached the thinner tests disappear, and beyond it all 
calcareous constituents are removed by solution.^ 

The species of bottom-living Foraminifera have, on the whole, 
a very wide distribution. Some are cosmopolitan, ranging from 
arctic to tropical waters and from shore pools to the bottom of 
the great oceans. A large proportion of the genera, however, are 
restricted by depth and temperature. The shallow littoral waters 
of the tropics contain an abundant fauna, most of the members of 
which do not extend to colder seas. On the other hand, genera 

^ The Lituolidea are described as “ isomorphous ” with various calcareous genera, 
but it is far from certain that the similarity in form does not depend on true affinity, 
in which case the term is not strictly applicable. Lo/tusia, among the Lituolidea, 
has a fusiform test, externally resembling the more elongated forms of the Fusulina 
and Alveolina series. 

* Cp. Sir John Murray, “ On the Distribution of the Pelagic Foraminifera,” etc. 
Natural Seieitce, July 1897, pp. 17-27. 
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(such as those of the Astrorhizidea) which abound in the arctic 
seas extend, as members of the abyssal fauna, along the ocean 
floor, to mingle in lower latitudes with the empty tests of the 
pelagic inhabitants of the warmer surface waters. 

Notwithstanding the wide range of many species, there is some 
indication of a limitation of forms to definite areas—the formation 
of local faunas—comparable to that met with in the distribution of 
other animals and of plants. Thus in the warm shallow seas 
of the Malay Archipelago Mr. Millett finds the forms deviate in 
many instances from the ordinary structure of the Foraminifera.^ 
In his reports hitherto published, dealing with the orders as far 
as and including the Lagenidea, he has described twenty-six new 
species and one new genus from this region. 

Geological Distribution. —Representatives of four orders of the 
Foraminifera—Textularidea, Lagenidea, Rotalidea, and Globi- 
gerinidea—have been recognised in the Cambrian, the oldest of the 
“palaeozoic” formations. In the Carboniferous all the orders are 
represented except the Miliolidea—which have,however, been recog¬ 
nised in beds transitional between the Carboniferous and the Per¬ 
mian—the small and fragile Chilostomellidea, and the Gromiidea, 
whose slight tests we should hardly expect to find preserved. 
In the Carboniferous formation species of Saccammina and Fusulina 
give rise to extensive deposits. An abundant foraminiferal fauna 
has been found in many of the secondary formations, and the chalk 
of the later Cretaceous period is in la’^ge part built up of their 
tests, Globigerina being an abundant form as in the oozes of the 
existing ocean basins. 

Foraminifera also enter largely into the composition of the 
earlier rocks of the Tertiary period. The Miliolidea here come 
into great prominence, and are represented by Miliolina (including 
Quinquelocvlina and Triloculina)y3,i\d its allies Peneroplis, OrbitoliteSy B.nd 
Alveolina. Nummulites, which had already made their appearance 
in the Carboniferous period, also abounded in the warm shallow 
Eocene seas, and the Nummulitic limestones extend across the old 
world from the Pyrenees to China, attaining in some places 
thousands of feet in thickness. 

It need hardly be pointed out that our knowledge of the life- 
history of the Foraminifera is still very far from complete. In the 
establishment of the prevalence throughout the higher groups of 
the phenomenon of dimorphism, dependent on different modes of 
reproduction, a substantial groundwork has been attained, but 
there remain many important questions of wide biological bearing 
on which we are very imperfectly informed. 

^ Report on the Recent Foraminifera of the Malay Archipelago collected by Mr. A. 
Burrand, F.R.M.S., Journ. Roy. Microscopical Soc. 1898, p. 268. 
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There seems good reason to hope that the study of the plan 
of growth of both forms of the species during the early stages of 
their life-histories may throw light on the complicated problems 
of phylogeny. Until these early stages have received fuller 
attention, and we have arrived at a conclusion as to the relation 
of the early to the later stages of the multiform tests, efforts at 
forming a “ natural classification ** appear to be premature. 

The classification adopted by Brady in his Monograph 

is given here, with slight modifications. I have followed Neumayr 
(30) in placing the Astrorhizidea before the Miliolidea as they 
appear to be more primitive forms. The Cycloclypeinae are merged 
with the Nummulitidae for the reasons given above. 

It appears highly probable that the Lituolidea should be dis¬ 
tributed (as Biitschli has done) among the calcareous forms which 
they resemble, but they are here left as arranged by Brady. 

In conclusion I desire to express my thanks to my brother Mr. 
W. T. Lister, for his assistance in preparing the photographs of 
the shells of Foraminifera with which this article is illustrated. 
They were done with one of Zeiss' admirable instruments. 

Order 1. Gromiidea. 

Test membranous, chitinous, or siliceous; smooth or encrusted with 
foreign bodies ; with one or more pseudopodial apertures. 

Family 1. Polystomatidae. Test with one or many openings. 
Genus Myxotheca^ Schaudinn (Fig. 2). Test encrusted, openings many ; 
marine. Here may be provisionally placed Hyalopus^ Schaudinn 
(= Gromia dujardinii^ M. Sch.). Test smooth, rounded, with one opening 
(Fig. 15), or branched, and with many ; pseudopodia hyaline, with few or 
no anastomoses ; multinucleate ; marine. 

Family 2. Monostomatidae. Test rounded or flask - shaped, with 
a single opening. 

(a) Test smooth. Genera— Gromia, Duj. Test chitinous, usually 
flexible, mouth terminal; freshwater and marine (Fig. 1). Lieherkuhnia, 
Clap, and L. Test very delicate, ovoid ; mouth sub-terminal. Mikro- 
gromia, R. Hertw. {Cystophrys, Archer) (Fig. 14). Test small, rigid, flask¬ 
shaped, bilaterally symmetrical, not filled by the protoplasm ; pseudopodia 
springing from a short stalk of protoplasm ; individuals often united by 
their pseudopodia into colonies. Platoum, F. E. Sch. Similar to Mikro- 
gromia, but test more pointed. Lecythium, H. and L Similar, but 
protoplasm filling the test. These four are freshwater genera. 

(h) Test encrusted with foreign bodies. Genera— Pseudodifflugia, 
SchlumJ). Resembles Gromia, but test encrusted; fresh and brackish 
water. Diaphoropodon, Archer. Test ovoid, built of loosely-united foreign 
bodiea Pseudopodia of two kinds: long, extended from the mouth ; and 
short, hair-like (? true pseudopodia) between the particles of the test. 

(c) Test built of chitinous or siliceous plates. Genera— Euglypha, Duj. 
(Fig. 3). Test elliptical or pear-shaped, with terminal mouth; built of 
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circular or hexagonal siliceous plates; pseudopodia without anastomoses ; 
freshwater. Trinema^ Duj. Similar, but mouth on flattened lateral 
surface; freshwater. Cyphoderia^ Schlumb. Test flask-shaped, built of 
small chitinous plates; fresh and brackish water. CampascuSy Leidy 
Resembles Cyphoderiay but test encrusted ; freshwater. 

Family 3. Amphistomatidae. Test with an opening at either end. 

(a) Test smooth. Genera— DiplophrySy Barker. Test roundish, very 
delicate ; freshwater, and in manure. Ditremay Archer. Similar, but test 
thicker; freshwater. Shepheardellay Siddall (Fig 16, 5). Test chitinous, 
long, and tubular, contracted to an opening at either end; marine. 

(b) Test encrusted. Genus—Archer (Fig. 16,11). Barrel- 
shaped, test produced to a short neck round either opening; moor pools, 
Ireland. 

Order 2. Astrorhizidea. 

Test invariably composite, usuaUy of large size and monothalamous; 
often branched or radiate, sometimes segmented by constriction of the 
walls, but seldom or never truly septate; polythalamous forms never 
symmetrical. 

Family 1. Astrorhizidae. Walls thick, composed of loose sand or 
mud, very slightly cemented. Genera— Astrorhizay Sandahl (Fig. 17, a). 
Test fusiform, or depressed and more or less stellate, and attaining a 
diameter of nearly one inch. Pelosinay Brady. Storihosphaeray F. E. Sch. 
Dendrophryay Str. Wright. Syringamminay Brady. Test consisting of 
masses of branchings and anastomosing tubes. 

Family 2. Pilulinidae. Monothalamous, wall thick, composed 
chiefly of felted sponge spiculea Genera— PiluHnay Carpenter (Fig. 17, c). 
Nearly spherical. Technitellay Norm. Oval. Bathysiphon, Sars. Tubular. 

Family 3. Saccamminidae. Chambers nearly spherical, walls thin, 
firmly cemented. Genera— Saccamminay M. Sars (Fig. 17, b). Globular, 
with distinct projecting aperture. Psammosphaera fuscuy F. R S., without 
a projecting aperture. Is regarded by Rhumbler as the young form of 
Saccamminina sphaerica, Sorosphaeray Brady. Many spherical adherent 
chambers, each with its own aperture. 

Family 4. Rhabdamminidae. Test firmly cemented, of sand, 
often with sponge spicules intermixeil, tubular, straight, radiate or 
branched, rarely segmented. Genera — Jaculella, Brady. Elongate, 
tapering. Hyperammina, Brady (Figs. 17, d, and 18). Elongated, 
tubular, simple or branched, sometimes commencing in a globular chamber. 
MarsipelUiy Norman. Fusiform or cylindrical Rhabdamminay M. Sars. 
Rectilinear, radiate or branching, with or without a central chamber. 
AschemonelUiy Brady. Test of inflated sacs, single or combined in seriea 
Rhizamminay Brady. Fine chitino-arenaceous tubes, simple or branched. 
Sagenellay Brady. Adherent, branching tubea Botellinay Carpenter. 
Test cylindrical of loose sand, with irregular cavities. Haliphysemay Bk, 
Test columnar, attached by a stalk, simple or branched, beset with sponge 
spicules (Fig. 19). 
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Order 3. Lituolidea. 

Test arenaceous, usually regular in contour, chambers of the poly- 
thalamous forms frequently labyrinthic. Comprises sandy isomorphs of 
the simple porcellanous and hyaline types (Cornuspira, PmeropliSy Lagena^ 
Nodosarta, Cristellariay Glohigerina^ Rotalia, Nonionina, etc.), together 
with some adherent species. 

Family 1. Lituolidae. Test of coarse sand grains, rough ex¬ 
ternally ; often labyrinthic, (a) Chambers non-labyrinthic. Genera— 
BeophaXy Montf. Test free, composed of one flask-shaped chamber, or of 
several united into a straight, curved, or irregular line, never spiral. 
Coskinolinay Stache; Haplophragmiumy Reuss. Test free, nautiloid, or 
crosier-shaped. Placopsilinay d’Orb. Chambers plano-convex, adherent. 
(6) Chambers labyrinthic. Genera— Haplostichey Reuss. Test free, uni¬ 
serial, never spiral Lituolay Lamk. Test free, nautiloid, or crosier-shaped. 
Bdelloidinay Carter. Adherent. 

Family 2. Trochamminidae. Test thin, composed of minute sand 
grains incorporated with calcareous or other cement; smooth, often 
polished externally. Genera— Thuramminay Brady. Test a single sub- 
spherical chamber. Hippocrepinay Parker; Hormodnay Brady. A 
rounded chamber, or several in a straight or curved series. Ammodiscuty 
Reuss. Test non-septate, coiled in a piano-spiral (resembling Bpirillina) 
or otherwise. Trochamminay P. and J. Free or adherent, rotaliform, 
nautiloid or trochoid. Carterinay Brady. Test rotaliform, constructed 
of fusiform spicules, said to be proper to itself. Webhinay d’Orb. One or 
more adherent, stoloniferous chambers. 

Family 3. Endothyridae. Fossils. Test more calcareous and 
less sandy than in other Lituolidae, sometimes perforate. Genera— 
Nododnellay Brady. Nodosariform. Polyphragmay Reusa Involutinay 
Terq. Endothyray Phil. Bradyinay Moll. Stachda, Brady. 

Family 4. Loftusiidae. Test relatively large, lenticular, spheri¬ 
cal or fusiform ; arranged spirally, or in concentric layers; walls finely 
arenaceous and cancellated. Genera— Cyclamminay Brady. Nautiloid. 
Loftusiay Brady. Large, resembling Alveolina in contour. Parkeriay 
Carp. Large, spheroidal 


Order 4. Miliolidea. 

Test usually imperforate, normally calcareous and porcellanous, some¬ 
times encrusted with sand ; under starved conditions {e.g. in brackish water) 
becoming chitinous or chitino-arenaceous; at abyssal depths occasionally 
consisting of a thin, homogeneous, imperforate, siliceous film. 

Family 1. Miliolinidae. Test of one or many chambers spirally 
arranged; in the many-chambered forms there are usually not more 
than two chambers in each convolution, (a) Test unsegmented, piano- 
spiral Genus— Comuppiray M. Sch. (Fig. 20). (6) Test piano-spiral, two 

chambers to a convolution. Genera— Spiroloculinay d’Orb. (Fig. 21). 
All the chambers exposed on the contour. Biloculinay d^Orb. (Figs. 22, a, 
and 24). Chambers simple, only the last two chambers exposed on the 
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contour. Fabularia, Def. Similar, but chambers subdivided in the 
interior. Sigmoilina {Planispirinay pars), Schlumb. (c) Three chambers 
exposed on the contour of the test Genus— Triloculina, d’Orb. (Figs. 
22, 6, and 25). (d) Five chambers exposed on the contour of the test 

Genus— Quinqueloculinay d’Orb. (Fig. 23). (e) In the megalospheric form 

the second chamber completely invests the megalosphere. Genus— 
Adelosinay d’Orb. Chambers arranged on the quinqueloculine plan, or 
(in A. polygonia, Schlumb., Fig 26), plano-spirally, three or four to a 
convolution. (/) Earlier chambers quinqueloculine, later spiroloculine. 
Genus— Massilina^ Schl. {g) Miliolinidae trematophorae. Chambers with 
inner as well as outer walls, and with sieve-like orifices. Eocene and two 
recent spp. Genera— idalina^ M.-Ch. and Schlumb. Test biloculine in 
later stages, and ultimately uniloculine; chambers simple (Fig. 27). 
Periloculinay M.-Ch. and Schlumb. Arrangement similar, but chambers 
partially subdivided by ridges. Lacazina, M.-Ch. Uniloculine stage 
assumed early in growth; chambers subdivided by longitudinal rows of 
pillars. 

Family 2. Hauerinidae. First formed part of test milioline. or 
CornuspiraAike^ later with chambers in spiral or rectilinear arrangement, 
aperture single. Genera— Ophthalmidium, KiibL Plano-spiral, Comuspira- 
like at first, later segmented (Fig. 41). Planispirina, Seg. Segmented. 
Hauerina^ d’Orb. Milioline (? quinqueloculine) at first, then piano-spiral. 
Vertehralinay d’Orb. Plano-spiral at first, then linear. Articulinay d’Orb. 
Milioline (tri- or quinque-loculine) at first, then linear (Fig. 28). 

Family 3. Peneroplididae. Test piano-spiral, crozier-shaped, or 
cyclical; usually bilaterally symmetrical; apertures many. Genera— 
Peneroplis, Montfort. Chambers undivided, arranged plano-spirally 
throughout, or the later ones rectilinear (Fig. 29). Orbiculina, Lam. 
Chambers subdivided by secondary septa; early segments equitant (Figs. 
30-32). Orhitolites, Lam. Test discoidal, chambers subdivided into 
chamberlets; early chambers not equitant; arrangement at first piano- 
spiral, then cyclical (Figs. 33-40). Meandropdna^ M.-Ch. 

Family 4. Alveolinidae. Test spiral, elongated in the direction 
of the axis of convolution. Chambers divided into chamberlets. Genus— 
Alveolinay d’Orb. Test subglobular or fusiform. 

Family 6. Keramosphaeridae. Test spherical, chambers in con¬ 
centric layers. Genus— Keramosphaeray Brady. 

Family 6. Nubecularidae. Test irregular, asymmetrical, usually 
adherent Genera— Squamulina^ Schultze. Test a single adherent 
chamber. Nubeculariay Def. Test more or less spiral or adherent, often 
encrusted with sand. 

Calcituba polymorpha, Roboz, appears to be a degenerate form of the 
Miliolidea. 


Order 5. Textularidea. 

Tests of the larger species arenaceous, either with or without a 
perforated calcareous basis; smaller forms hyaline and conspicuously 
perforated. Chambers arranged in two or more alternating series, or 
spiral, or confused ; often multiform. 
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Family 1. Textulabidae. Typically bi- or tri-serial; often bi-, 
rarely tri-formed. Genera— Textularia^ Def. Chambers in two rows, 
alternating; aperture an arched slit transverse to long axis of test at the 
base of the inner wall of the final segment Cuneolina^ d’Orb. Ver- 
neuilinay d’Orb. Tiiserial, with textularian aperture (Fig. 44, C). Tritaxiay 
Reuss. Triserial, with a produced central aperture. Chrysalidinay d’Orb. 
Triserial, with porous aperture, Btgenerinay d’Orb. Early chambers 
textularian, later uniserial (Fig. 44, D). Pavoninay d’Orb. Arrangement 
similar, but test fan-shaped and aperture porous. Spiroplectay Ehrbg. 
Early chambers piano-spiral, later textularian (Figs. 43 and 44, A-b). 
Gaudryinay d’Orb. Early chambers triserial, later textularian, Valvu- 
linay d’Orb. Free or adherent, spiral, typically with three chambers in 
each convolution. Clavulinay d’Orb. Early chambers triserial (valvuline), 
later uniserial and rectilinear (Fig. 44, E). 

Family 2. Buliminidae. Typically spiral; weaker forms more or 
less regularly biserial, aperture oblique, more or less comma-shaped. 
Genera— Buliminay d’Orb. Spiral, elongate, more or less tapering, often 
triserial (Fig. 54). Virgulinay d’Orb. Much elongated, often biserial. 
Bifarinay P. and J. Early chambers Bulimine or Virguline, later uniseriaL 
Bolivinay d’Orb. Biserial. Fleurostoraellay Reuse. 

Family 3. Cassidulinidae. Test a TextulariaAike series of alter¬ 
nating chaml)ers, more or leas coiled on itself in a piano-spiral manner. 
Genera— Ccmidulinay O’Orb. Ehrenhergiay Reuss. 

Order 6. Cliilostomellidea. 

Test calcareous, finely perforate, polythalamoiis. Segments following 
each other from tlie same end of the long axis, or alternately at the two 
ends, or in cycles of three; more or less embracing; aperture a curved 
slit at the end or margin of the final segment. Genera— Ellipsoidinay 
Seg. Chilostomellay Reuss. Allomorphinay Reuss. 


Order 7. Lagenidea. 

Test calcareous, very finely perforated, monothalamous, or consisting 
of a number of chambers joined in a straight, curved, spiral, alteniating, 
or (rarely) branching series. Aperture terminal, simple or radiate. No 
canalicular skeleton or canal system. 

Family 1. Lagenidae. Test monothalamous. Genus—Walker 
and Boys (Fig. 46). 

Family 2. Nodosariidae. Test polythalamoiis, straight, arcuate, 
or plano-spiraL Genera— Nodosariciy Lam. Straight or curved, chambers 
circular in transverse section, aperture central (Figs. 45, A and B). Lingu- 
linay d’Orb. Straight, chamljers oval in section, aperture a fissure. 
Frondiculariuy Def. Compressed, segments V-shaped (Fig. 46, C). Rhab- 
dogoniuTtiy Reuss. Straight or curved, triangular or quadrangular in 
section. Marginulinuy d’Orb. Elongated, circular in section, aperture 
marginal. Vaginulinay d’Orb. Elongated, septation oblique, aperture 
marginal Rimulinay d’Orb. GrUiellariay Laink. Plano-spiral in part, or 
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entirely (Fig. 47). Amphicorynej Sclilumb. Early chambers cristellariaii, 
later nodosariaii. Allied are the fossil biformed genera Lingulinopis^ Reuss ; 
Flahellina, d^Orb.; Awphimorphina, Neugeb.; and Denialinopds, Reuss. 

Family 3. Polymorphinidae. Chambers arranged spirally or 
irregularly round the long axis, rarely biserial or alternate. Genera— 
Polymorphinay d’Orb. Bi- or tri-serial, or irregularly spiral, aperture 
radiate (Fig. 48). Dimorphina, d’Orb. Early chambers polymorphine, 
later nodosarian. Uvigerina^ d’Orb. More or less spiral, aperture pro¬ 
duced, often tubular, and lipped. Sagrinay P. and J. Early chambers 
uvigerine, later nodosarian. 

Family 4. Ramultnidae. Test irregular, branching. Genus— Bamu- 
linay R. Jones. 

Order 8. Globigerinidea. 

Test free, calcareous, perforate; chambers few, inflated, arranged 
spirally; aperture single or multiple, conspicuous. No canalicular 
skeleton or canal-system. All the larger species pelagic in habit. Genera 
—Glohigerinay d’Orb. Test coarsely perforated, trochoid, rotaliform or 
symmetrically plano-s])iral, j)elagic specinums usually spinous (Fig. 49). 
Orhulinay d’Orb. A spherical test with large and small perforations, beset 
with spines, and containing a Glohigerina-shel}. It is a late phase in 
the life-history of some forms at any rate, of Glohigerina (Fig. 49). 
Hastigerinaj Wy. Th. Regularly nautiloid and involute, armed with 
long serrate spines, which are triangular in section, aperture large. 
PuUeniUy P. and J. Regularly or obliquely nautiloid and involute, 
chambers only slightly ventricose, aperture a long curved slit, pores very 
minute. Sphacroidinay d’Orl). Chambers forming together a nearly 
globular shell. Candcinay d’Orb. Trochoid, thin-walled, aperture con¬ 
sisting of rows of pores. 


Order 9. Rotalidea. 

Test calcareous, perforate; free or adherent; typically spiral and 
“ rotaliform,” i.e. coiled so that all the chambers are visible on the 
“ superior,” “ dorsal,” or “ apical ” side, those of the last convolution only 
on the “inferior,” “basal,” or “apertural side,” sometimes one side being 
convex, sometimes the other. Aberi-ant forms evolute, outspread, acervu- 
line, or irregular. Some of the higher modifications with double 
chamber-walls and canalicular skeleton. 

Family 1. Spirili.inidae. Test spiral, non-septate. Genus— 
Spirillinay Ehrbg. Coniplanate and piano-spiral, free or attached. 

Family 2. Rotalidae. Test rotaliform, rarely evolute, very rarely 
irregular or acervuline. Genera— Patellinay Will. Test conical, with an 
external layer of spirally arranged or annular chamlx‘rs, sulxiivided into 
chamberlet^ the interior of the cone filled either with hyaline shell-sub¬ 
stance, or with chaml)er3. Cymbaloporay Hag. More or less trochoid. 
Early chambers spiral, later concentric, pelagic specimens with a large in¬ 
flated chamber covering the base of the shell Ducorhinay P. and J. Free 
or adherent, rotaliform, trochoid or plano-convex, with either the superior 
or the inferior (apertural) surface convex, somewhat coarsely porous. 
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aperture an arched slit at umbilical margin of last chamber. Planor- 
hulina^ d^Orb, Normally adherent, compressed or complanate ; chambers 
very numerous, at first on spiral, later on cyclical plan, and each chamber 
opening at the perii)hery ; walls coarsely porous. Truncatulina^ d’Orb. 
Free or adherent, rotaliform, the inferior face generally more convex 
than the superior; aperture a curved slit, near the superior (apical) 
margin of the last chamber. Anomalina, P. and J. Like Truncatulinay 
but more nearly piano-spiral. Caryenteria^ Gray. Adherent, spiral, 
convex, or monticiilar ; chamber'^ few ; aperture at apex of final segment, 
Rupertia^ Wallich. Columnar, attached by a spreading base, chambers 
numerous, spirally arranged, aperture at the basal end of terminal suture 
of last segment. Pidvinulina^ P. and J. Rotaliform, finely porous, 
chambers few, with lines of secondary deposit over the sutures; aperture 
large, at the umbilical margin of the last segment. Rotalia^ Lamk. 
Rotaliform, finely porous, with secondary deposit over sutures or in 
umbilicus; aperture nearer the peripheral than the umbilical margin 
of the last chamber ; larger spp., with interseptal canals. (Fig. 50.) Gal- 
carina, d’Orb. Rotaliform, lenticular, with radiating spines at periphery ; 
canalicular skeleton largely developed. 

Family 3. Tinoporidae. Test of irregularly massed chambers, the 
early ones more or less distinctly on a spiral plan; usually without 
any general aperture. Genera —TinoporuSy Carp. Lenticular or sub- 
spheroidal, with radiating marginal spines, early chambers arranged in 
a plano-spiraL Gypsinay Carter. Free and spheroidal or attached and 
spreading, coarsely perforated, no canal-system. Aphrosinay Carter. Poly- 
tremay Risso. Test usually pink, at fii‘st rotaliform and free, then 
adherent, encnisting or arborescent. 

Order 10. Nummulitidea. 

Test calcareous, finely tubulated, free, spiral, bilaterally symmetrical 
(except Amphistegina)y the higher forms with canalicular skeleton and 
canal system. 

Family 1. Fdsulinidae. Test fusiform or subglobular, chambers 
extending from pole to pole, each convolution completely enclosing the 
previous whorls. Genera— Fusulinay Fischer. Chambers entire. (Fig. 
69.) Schwagerinay Mdller. Chaml^ers subdivided. 

Family 2. Polystomelltdae. Test nautiloid. Genera— Nonioninay 
d’Orb. Canalicular skeleton rudimentary or absent, aperture a simple 
curved slit Polystomellay Larak. Canalicular skeleton more or less 
fully developed ; aperture a V-shaped line of pores. 

Family 3. Ndmmdlitidae. Te.st lenticular or complanate; a 
canalicular skeleton and complex canal-system in the higher forms. 
Genera— ArchaediscuSy Brady. Ijenticular, consisting of a non-septate 
tube irregularly coiled, embedded in finely tubulated envelope. Amphi- 
steginay d’Orb. Lenticular, inequilateral, chambers spirally arranged, 
equitant, the alar prolongations simple on one side of the test, subdivided 
on the other. Operculinay d’Orb. Plano-spiral, the whole of the con¬ 
volutions exposed ; canal-system well developed. (Fig. 66.) NummuUteSy 
Lamk. Lenticular or complanate, piano-spiral, regular, chambers equitant 
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their alar proloiigatione enclosing the previous whorls; a complex canal 
system. (Figs. 5 and 6.) Assilina^ d’Orb. Complanate, structure as in 
Numviulltesy but the alar prolongation of the chambers are thin, so that 
the outline of the inner convolutions is visible. Heterosteginay d’Orb. 
Resembles Operculina in plan, but the chambers subdivided into chamber- 
lets, and equitant. (Fig. 56.) CycloclypeuSy Carp. C^iambers usually in a 
single layer, confined to the median plane of the test; at first spiral, 
then cyclical (Figs. 57 and 58). OrhitoideSy d’Orb. Layers of flattened 
chamberlets are disposed on either side of the chambers of the median 
plane. Growth probably spiral before it becomes cyclical. Miogypsinay 
Sacco. Early chambers spiral, eccentric. 
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SECTION K.—THE SPOROZOA ^ 

GLASS SPOKOZOA 

Sub-Class Telosporidia. 

Order 1. Oregarinida. 

„ 2. Coccidiidea. 

„ 3. Haemosporidia. 

Sub-Class Neosporidia. 

Order 4. Mjrxosporidia. 

,, 5. Sarcosporidia. 

Incertae Sedis. 

Order 6. Haplosporidia. 

,, 7. Serosporidia. 

„ 8. Exosporidia. 

Introductory. —The Sporozoa are a group of exclusively para¬ 
sitic Protozoa, of very widespread occurrence, infesting the 
internal organs or tissues of animals belonging to almost all classes 
and orders of coelomate Metazoa. There is perhaps no species of 
annelid, mollusc, arthropod, or vertebrate which is not liable to 
become the host of some kind of sporozoan parasite, at any rate 
in certain localities, while many animals harbour several species of 
these intruders at the same time. Moreover, in some cases, as, 
for instance, that of the common earthworm, or the mealworm,^ 
scarcely an individual can be found which does not contain more 
or fewer of its particular form of sporozoan parasite. Correlated 
with their wide distribution, the Sporozoa exhibit the utmost 
diversity of structural and developmental characters. As a 

* By E. A. Minchin, M.A., Professor of Zoology, University College, London. 

* The larva of the meal-beetle, Teneimo moliior. 
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general, though by no means universal, rule, each species of 
Sporozobn is parasitic on a particular species of host, or on a limited 
number of allied species, and is usually confined to definite organs 
or tissues of the host. In other words, the 
various species of Sporozoa, like most internal 
parasites, have acquired each an organisation in 
harmony with certain special conditions of life, 
and, except for a brief period of their developmental 
^jycle, they cannot exist apart from the very definite 
and limited environment to which they are exclusively 

(^^^1 Sporozoa also differ widely as regards the 

effects they produce upon the animals which harbour 
them. In many, perhaps in most, cases the general 
health and vital activity of the host seems to be 
quite unaffected, even when it contains great numbers 
of the parasites. But in other cases Sporozoa pro- 
duce dangerous or even fatal diseases, and may be the 
tS cause of ravaging epidemics. Instances of this will be 
m found below, especially under the heading of the Myxo- 
m sporidia. It is sufficient to mention here the various 

My forms of malarial fever in man, now known to be caused 

Ji0 by sporozoan parasites of the order Haemosporidia. A 

^ still more deadly human disease, namely cancer, has 

K also been referred to the agency of Sporozoa, but this 

charge has not yet been brought home to them satis- 
m factorily. 

M Different species of Sporozoa vary between wide 

Wl limits as regards size, as well as in other characters. 

|g From minute organisms, several of which can be con- 

S tained in a single blood-corpuscle, we find all grada- 

§1 tions of size up to creatures whose dimensions must 

M be regarded as very considerable, or even gigantic, 

W j in view of the fact that the sporozoan individual 

Trophozoite (sporont) i®, like Other Protozoa, a single nucleated cell. 
Of Porospora jiganua, Many of the Grcgarines are quite visible to the 
cieus. (AOervan Bene- naked eye, and Porospora gigantea (v. Ben.) from 
den, from Lankeater.) lobster attains a length of 16 mm., or two- 

thirds of an inch (Fig. 1). In spite, however, of the extremest 
diversity in size, appearance, organisation, and life-history, the 
Sporozoa as a group possess certain very characteristic features in 
common—peculiarities which are clearly in direct relation with 
their habit of life as internal parasites. 

In the first place, their nutriment is always of a fluid nature, 
consisting of the juices of the host absorbed osmotically at the 
surface of the body of the parasite, and none of the special organs 
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for ingesting or digesting solid food, so frequent in other Protozoa, 
are ever found in this group. Many Sporozoa possess flagella 
during certain phases of the life-cycle, and many exhibit the 
power of executing amoeboid movement and emitting pseudopodia 
during even the whole period of growth ; but in both cases the 
flagella or pseudopodia are organs of locomotion and not of 
nutrition, except perhaps in so far as the latter may contribute 
to an increase of the absorptive surface of the body. More 
usually all such locomotor organs are absent, and the body of 
the parasite has a fixed form and definite contours, limited ex¬ 
ternally by a cuticle of greater or less thickness, through which 
food is absorbed by diffusion. Food - vacuoles or contractile 
vacuoles are never found. 

In the second place, the Sporozoa always possess the power of 
rapid multiplication by sporulation that is to say, by the formation 
of reproductive bodies or germs, each a fragment of the parent 
body, in the form of a nucleated protoplasmic corpuscle, usually 
very minute. These germs may serve for increasing the numbers 
of the parasite within the same host, or may be the means of dis¬ 
seminating the species and infecting other hosts. In the latter 
case the germs are usually provided with protective envelopes 
which enable them to leave the body of the host in which they were 
produced and to endure for a season the vicissitudes of the outer 
world. In some cases the protoplasmic germs are naked gymno- 
spores, and all those derived from one parent are then enclosed in 
a resistent cyst, formed by the parent previous to sporulation. 
But in most cases the germs have their own special protective 
envelopes, and are then termed chlamydospores, or more usually 
spores simply. Within the spore-envelope a further multiplication 
of the germs may take place, and a cyst enclosing all the spores de¬ 
rived from a common parent may or may not be formed. Kesistent 
spores of this kind are one of the most characteristic features 
of this class, as the name Sporozoa implies. Only in the com¬ 
paratively small number of cases in which infection is conveyed 
from one host to another by an intermediate host, are protective 
envelopes wanting. 

The bulk of our knowledge of the Sporozoa is of extremely recent 
date, and great advances have been made during the last ten years in 
the investigation of these organisms and the elucidation of obscure points 
in their life-history. Nevertheless, they did not entirely escape the 
observation of the earlier naturalists, even so far back as the eighteenth 
century. As might have been expected, attention was directed first to 
the larger forms of Gregarines inhabiting Arthropods, especially insects, 
and later to the characteristic spores, often to be found in vast numbers 
in various animals. 

The first notice of a Gregarine parasite is attributed to the famous 
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anatomist Redi (1708), but his claims to this honour are very doubtfuL^ 
Cavolini, however, in 1787, described and figured an indubitable Gregarine 
(Aggregata conformis (Die&.\fide Labb4) from the glandular appendages 
of the stomach of Pachygrapsus marmoratus. He found conjugating 
individuals, and believed each such pair to be a kind of tapeworm with 
two segments. But the true discoverer of the group, in the scientific 
sense, was L4on Dufour, who, in his researches upon insect-anatomy, 
became acquainted with, and described, numerous species of these parasites. 
He regarded them as a peculiar group of worms, allied to Trematodes, to 
which in 1828 he gave the generic name Gregarina. More species were 
subsequently made known by other authors, and in 1839 Siebold published 
an important work in which he described the nucleus accurately for the 
first time, without, however, recognising the true nature of Gregarines, 
which he also considered as worms, though he did not attribute to them 
an alimentary canal, as had been done by one of his predecessors ! Siebold 
also described the cysts and spores found associated with the Gregarines, 
and though he did not discover the connection between them, his observa¬ 
tions had the merit of drawing attention to the “ pseudonavicellae ” already 
observed by Henle (1835) and others in the sperm-sacs of the earth¬ 
worm. 

Contemporaneously with Siebold’s work appeared the investigations of 
Hake upon the spores of the Coccidium of the rabbit, which, however, the 
author regarded as pathological products of the tissues of the host itself. 
In 1841 the celebrated Johannes Muller described the spores of a number 
of different ^lyxosporidia inhabiting various fishes, and termed these 
organisms “psorosperms,”^ a name of very frequent occurrence in sporozoan 
literature, applied to various kinds of spores. Muller was, however, quite 
in the dark as to the nature of his psorosperms, and considered them a 
“living seminium morhij^ comparable to spermatozoa. After Muller 
psorosperms were studied by many observers, and generally divided into 
“egg-shaped psorosperms,” e,g. Coccidia, and “ fish - psorosperms ” or 
“ Muller’s jisoix^sperms,” the spores of Myxosporidia. Their affinities 
remained, however, uncertain for a very long time, and indeed the true 
nature of “ fish-psorosperms ” has only been elucidated completely in the 
most recent times. As long ago as 1842 Creplin compared psorosperms 
to pseudonavicellae, and so laid the foundation of the “ Gregarine-theory ” 
of the Myxosporidia. But this comparison was not universally accepted, 
although supported by lieydig, Lieberkiihn, and other observers. Many 
authors, on the other hand, regarded psorosperms as organisms of a 
vegetable nature, allied to Diatoms. 

A distinct epoch in our knowledge of the Sporozoa was made by 
Kolliker, who in 1845 and 1848 not only greatly increased our know¬ 
ledge of these parasites, and of their wide distribution and occurrence in 
hosts of all classes, but further expressed and maintained for the first time 
the opinion that Gregarines were unicellular organisms, which should be 


^ See BUtschli, “Sporozoa” iu Bronn’s Thierreich, i. p. 480, from whom most of 
the historical facts here put together are taken. Labb4 [4] identifies the Gregarine 
figured by Redi as AggregcUa pramorm (Dies.). 

* Derived, according to Balbiani, from mange, and (xw^pfiOy seed. 
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classed amongst Siebold’s Protozoa, and identified Siebold’s vesicle as the 
cell-nucleus. His views were still further borne out by the important 
observations of Stein, who in 1848 first demonstrated clearly the relation 
of the peeudonavicellae to the reproduction of the Qregarines, which he 
placed as a class Symphyta of the Protozoa. The views of Kolliker and 
Stein have gradually obtained universal assent, especially after the demon¬ 
stration by Lieberkiihn in 1855 of an amoeboid phase in the life-history, 
and no one now doubts the position of Sporozoa amongst the Protozoa. 
Nevertheless, for some years this view was energetically combated by 
various authors, who could not bring themselves to regaitl the Gregarines 
as adult, independent organisms. Chief amongst the opponents of the 
Protozoan theory were Henle, Bruch, and Leydig, who believed that 
Qregarines were in some way connected with the embryonic stages of 
Nematodes or threadworms, and more particularly of the genus Filaria. 
In the course of time, and with increase of knowledge, this theory died a 
natural death, and it became evident that any associations of Gregariiics 
and Nematodes, or resemblances between them, were of a purely accidental 
and superficial kind. Looking back, however, upon these controversies, 
now only of historical interest, it is not a little remarkable that in very 
recent times a curious nematode-like Sporozoon (Siedleckia nematoides^ 
CaulL and Mean.) should have been discovered, which, had it been known 
in the fifties, might have inclined the balance of zoological opinion strongly 
over to the side of the Nematode theory. 

A retrospect of the history of our knowledge of Sporozoa further 
brings into prominence the fact that, as an obscure group of no obvious 
practical importance, they did not for a long time appeal to the considera¬ 
tion of the “common-sense” Englishman. Until comparatively recent 
times, practically the only contributions to sporozoan literature in this 
country were those of Lankester, who, besides other forms, discovered in 
1872 the organism, parasitic in the blood of the frog, which at a subse¬ 
quent date was named by him Drepanidium ranarurru This discovery, 
and that of Laveran, who a few years later made known to science the 
malarial parasites of human blood, laid the foundations of our knowledge 
of the Haemosporidia, a group of such importance, from the practical 
point of view, that they have been the cause of focussing the attention of 
medical men, no less than of zoologists, in all countries upon the Sporozoa. 
Indeed, so great is the interest which these parasites excite at the present 
time, on account of their pathogenic properties in man and beast, that 
now scarcely a month passes without the publication of some discovery 
relating to them, and the study of the Sporozoa bids fair to assume in 
the near future a position of importance scarcely Bi‘Condary to that held 
by the science of bacteriology. 

The Structure and Life-history of a Typical Sporozoon ,—As an 
example of the Sporozoa and of the characteristic features of their 
life-cycle, we select for detailed description the common Mmocystis 
agiliSy Stein ^ (Fig, 2), a Gregarine parasitic in the sperm-sacs 

' With regard to the proper name of this species, there is a certain amount 
of confusion and uncertainty, which is none the less regrettable because of so 
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(vesiculae seminales) of the earthworm (Lumbricus spp.). This 
species is not only very easily obtained, but is also a very typical 
example of the class; hence in describing the various phases of its 
life-history it will be possible at the same time to introduce and 
define the terminology to which we shall adhere in the sequel 





F/o. 2. 


Tropho70ite8 of Monocystis agilis. a and b, 
young individuals showing changes of body- 
fonn due to contractility, c, an older in¬ 
dividual, still enveloped in a coat of sperma¬ 
tozoa. (a and b after Stein, c after Lieberktihn, 
from Lankester.) 


Kio. 8. 

Trophozoites of Monocyatiit 
img^na, attached to the seminal 
funnel of Lumbricus. a, young 
individual; h, goblet• shaped 
epithelial cells of the seminal 
funnel, in which the extremity 
of the parasite is inserted. 
(After Butschli, from Lankes- 
ter.) 


for the corresponding 
stages of other Sporo- 
zoa. It should be understood, however, that the form 
which can be selected as most typical of a group is not 
necessarily the most primitive of its members. From the 
type chosen we shall have to work backwards to simpler 
forms, as well as forwards to more complex. 

The earthworm is infested by various species or varieties 
of Monocystis; according to Cudiiot [13] by no less than seven 
or eight species, of which four are stated to be of common 
occurrence, namely, M. magna^ A. Schmidt; M. lumbrici (Henle) 

(= M. agilis, Stein); M. pilosa, Cu4not; and M. porrecta, A. 

Schmidt. The specific distinctness of all these forms cannot 
be unhesitatingly conceded, but at least two distinct species, 
probably with several varieties, are generally recognised, and are 
to be found in almost every worm, viz. M. magna and M. agilis. 

The two species differ in size and in other specific details of 
diaracter. M. magna (Fig. 3) is the larger of the two, and 
occurs attached by one extremity of the elongated body to 
the epithelium of the seminal funnel, only quitting this situa¬ 
tion at the period of conjugation, when it drops off into the 
sperm-sac. M. agilis (Fig. 2) is found in the interior of the 
clumps of developing spermatozoa, or floating freely in the sperm- 


frequent occurrence in the zoological nomenclature of just the commonest or most 
familiar forms of life, particularly amongst the Sporozoa. According to Labb4 
[4] the species under consideration should be called Monocystis tenax (Dqjardin) ; 
according to Cu4not [13] its proper designation is M, lumbrici (Henle). We refer 
to these authors for a discussion of these knotty questions, and retain here the name 
most generally employed, in this country at least, for the species. 
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sacs. But all essential details of the life-history are quite similar in the 
two species. 

The earliest known stage of Monocystis agUis is a minute 
protoplasmic body, with a distinct nucleus, lodged in one of 
the “ sperm-morulae ” floating in the sperm-sac. As is well known, 
each sperm-morula of the earthworm gives rise to a cluster of 
spermatozoa, attached by their heads to a central residual mass 
of protoplasm termed the “ sporophore.’^ The young Monocystis 
is found within the sporophore and grows at its expense and at 
that of the attached spermatozoa. This stage of the parasite, 
during which it is absorbing nutriment from its host and growing 
rapidly, may be termed the trophic stage^ and each individual 
parasite during this stage may be termed a trophozoite. The 
parasite soon becomes elongated in one direction. It assumes 
first an oval contour and becomes later more or less vermiform. 
As it grows it destroys the sperm-cluster in which it is lodged, 
and in later stages it is found enveloped in an adventitious coat 
or fur composed of the tails of the degenerated spermatozoa, 
giving the appearance of a ciliated covering, which is thrown off 
in the final stages of growth (Figs. 2, c, and 4, a). 

The full-grown trophozoite (Fig. 2) is still a single cell, with a 
single nucleus. The body is limited by a distinct cuticle, within 
which the protoplasm is differentiated into an external clear cortical 
layer or ectoplasm, and an internal granular medullary layer or 
endoplasm. The ectoplasm is the seat of contractility, and contains 
in its deepest part a layer of fine contractile fibres, the so-called 
myocyte-fibrillae. The endoplasm lodges the nucleus, and contains 
numerous coarse granules representing nutriment held in reserve 
for impending reproductive and developmental processes. The 
nucleus is a clear spherical body, in the form of a vesicle 
limited by a delicate membrane, containing fluid in which float 
one or more nuclear corpuscles or karyosomes. Each karyosome is 
a small globule, resembling in appearance the nucleolus of a 
tissue-cell, but differing from it in containing a certain amount of 
chromatin in its substance. The karyosomes usually have a 
vacuolated structure. The trophozoite is actively motile, as the 
specific name implies. In Monocystis the movements consist chiefly 
of changes of form brought about by the contractility of the 
myocyte-fibrillae, whereby the body may be bent or contracted 
as a whole, or may exhibit ring-like constrictions in different 
parts. 

After the trophic stage, which is a period of purely vegetative 
growth, the parasite enters upon the reproductive phase of its 
life-history, a period in which two distinct events follow each 
other; first, the formation of gametes or conjugating individuals, 
which pair with one another and unite to form zygotes; secondly, 
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the formation from the zygotes of the resistent spores, by which 
the parasite is disseminated (see Fig. 29, p. 185). 

The adult trophozoite, when it is ripe for reproduction, is 
commonly known as a sporont, but may be better termed a 
gametocytCy since it gives rise to the gametes. Two gametocytes 
come together and become very closely apposed to form a spherical 
body (Fig. 4), the two individuals remaining, however, perfectly 




Fio. 4. 

As.st>cmtion and encystation ol 
Mononi/stis mwfna. n, a couisli* 
attjirbed to the ciliated epithelium 
of the Heuiinal funnel of the earth¬ 
worm. Tlie two pregarines are 
covered by a furry coiit of adherent 
.spermatozoa, h, a couple detached 
from the .seminal funnel and en- 
veloi>ed by a commoii cyst-mem- 
brane. seminal funnel ; ji, 

nucleus of the iKirasite ; c.»i, double 
cy.st - membrane. (After CJncmot.) 
«, x3T ; h, slifthtly less. 


distinct from one another, each forming one hemisphere of the 
common mass. This union of the two gametocytes must not be 
confounded with the true conjugation : the two individuals are 
merely in association ; they are keeping company, as it were, as 
a preliminary to the formation of gametes. The two associated 
gametocytes, which often exhibit a slow rotatory movement, now 
become surrounded by a common envelope or cyst (Fig. 4, />, c.m), 
secreted by them in two layers; first a rigid external epiajsty then 
a thin internal cixdmjst} Meanwhile important changes are going 

' According to Cecconi [11], in M. wjUis the sporouts first beconio encysted 
singly, and two such cysts then approach each otlier and join together. This prob¬ 
ably applies only to the first signs of cyst-formation, as two completely encysted 
gregarines can hardly l>e sufficiently motile to admit of their travelling towards one 
another. 
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Fio. 5. 

Formation of the segmentation- 
nucleus, and its subsequent division, 
in sporonts of Monocystis. a, portion 
of a section through two encysted 
associated Kj)oronts, separated by 
their cuticular b4Kly.walls (c.w). In 
the lower half of the section is seen a 
nucleus in which the karyosoines (ky) 
are breaking up, while in the nuclear 
sap near them a number of granules 
of chromatin have ai)i>eared to form 
the segmentation - nucleus (n.seg). 
Outside the niiclear membrane a 


patch of archoplasm {arch) has appeared. In the upper half the archojdasm has divided 
to form an achromatic spindle {ac.gp), in the middle of wnieh are seen the chromatin granules 
of the segmentation - nucleus; two karyosoines are also seen, one showing a vacuolated 
structure, h, section through one sporont of an associated couple in a cyst, showing the 
segmentation-nucleus in the diaster stage. The karyoklnetic spindle (ac.sp) stretches across 
the whole body. The chromosomes (chr) form two jpjroups. c, section through a couple of 
encyst^ sporonts, showing in tlie lower one two resting nuclei preparing for division, and the 
remains of a karyosome in the cytoplasm ; in the upper one two nuclei in the diaster st^e, and 
two karyosoines; ep, epicyst; en, endocyst. d, section through one sporont of a couple showing 
seven resting nuclei (n), one dividing nucleus (tw:), and two karyosoines (fey). (After Cu^not.) 


a, X 1180; b and d, x 500 ; c, x 790. 
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on within the bodies of the gametocytes. In the nucleus of each 
individual the karyosomes break up and become partially dis¬ 
solved in the nuclear sap (Fig. 5, a-^, ky). At the same time a 
number of chromosomes, in the form of grains or short filaments 
of chromatin, appear grouped in a clump in the nuclear sap,^ 
constituting a renovated chromatic nucleus which may be termed 
the segmentation-nucleus (Fig. 5, a, n.seg). At this point the 
nuclear membrane disappears and the segmentation - nucleus 
divides by karyokinesis, forming a nuclear spindle which 
becomes elongated until it stretches across the whole body of 
the gametocyte (Fig. 5, a and ac.sp). The two daughter-nuclei 
divide again in their turn, and in this way repeated nuclear 
divisions follow one another in each gametocyte; but those in one 
individual take place independently of those in the other, and 
are not synchronous (Fig. 5, c). The karyosomes of the primitive 
nucleus are left free in the cytoplasm and are slowly absorbed. 
As the nuclei multiply, their size, and that of the karyokinetic 
spindles, diminishes until it reaches a minimum (Fig. 5, b and d). 
Nuclear division then ceases, and the minute nuclei travel to the 
surface of the body. The cytoplasm of the gametocyte now 
breaks up into a number of small masses each centred round 
one of the tiny nuclei. Each of the small nucleated bodies thus 
formed is commonly termed a sporoblast, but should be dis¬ 
tinguished as a primary sporoblast, or better still, as a gamete 
(Fig, 6, a). The protoplasm of the gametocyte is not entirely 
used up to form the gametes, but a surplus of residual protoplasm 
is left over, termed the cystal residuum (“ reliquat kystaV’ “ Rest- 
korper ”), which serves for the nutrition of the sporoblasts during 
their further development. In the residuum are found also a 
certain number of degenerated nuclei (Fig. 6, r.p^ r.n). 

The next step is the conjugation of the gametes, which takes 
place within the cyst. The cuticle which formed primitively the 
body-wall of each gametocyte becomes dissolved, and the two 
original individuals can no longer be distinguished, since the 
gametes and other protoplasmic fragments derived from them 
become intermingled. The gametes themselves now' begin to 
exhibit lively movements, the so-called “ dance of the sporoblasts,’’ 
which gradually cease as they conjugate in pairs. It is probable 
that in each pair one gamete is derived from one of the two 
parent gametocytes, and the other from the other, but it is by no 
means certain that this is always the case. The two conjugating 
gametes unite completely to form a single zygote or definitive sporoblast^ 

^ According to Cut^not the chromosomes are formed independently of the karyo¬ 
somes, but it is more probable that, as in Coccidia (p. 216), their chromatin substance 
is derived from a part of that which is stored up in the latter. The more recent 
observations of Prowazek [26a] confirm this supposition. 
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in which the two nuclei also 
fuse, the grains of chromatin 
being intermingled, but re¬ 
taining their distinctness 
(Fig. 6, h, 

Each sporoblast now 
becomes a spore in the fol¬ 
lowing way. The sporo¬ 
blast becomes of oval form 
and secretes on its surface 
a tough membrane or sporo- 
cyst, of a substance resem¬ 
bling chitin (Fig. 6, c, Fig. 
7, A, B). Within the 
sporocyst the nucleus of 
the sporoblast, or, as it 
may now be termed, the 
sporoplasm, divides into two, 
then into four, and finally 
into eight nuclei, by three 
successive amitotic divi¬ 
sions. The eight nuclei 
take up an equatorial posi¬ 
tion, and round each one 
some of the protoplasm of 
the spore becomes aggre¬ 
gated, and segmented oft' as 
a minute sickle-shaped germ 
(Fig. 7,6^ termed a sporozoite 

Fio. 6. 

Fonuatioii of piuetes (priiniiry sporo 
blasts) and tludr in Afono- 

cystis, seen in sections, a, jjortion of 
a section tliron-^lj a sporont showing 
the gametes ((;) formed at the periphery 
of the Ijody round the re.sidual j)roto- 
plasm (r.ji). Occasionally a gamete (g') 
may he formed deep in the lesidnal 
protoi)lasm, which contaiii.s also re¬ 
sidual rmclci (/.n). h, the gametes 
have fuspil in pairs to form zygotes, 
in all of which the fusion of the cyto- 
]>lasni is coniplete, Imt the nuclei are 
eith(*r still sei)ariite (c*) or l)eginning 
to unite (*2) or completely fused (j3). 
The residual protoplasm (/•./») is break¬ 
ing up into separate, masses, in some 
of whicli ilepenerating residual nuclei 
(r.n) are to he found; ry, cyst-en¬ 
velope. c, the zygotes (detinitive sporo- 
ldasts)have hcgnn to secrete .sporoeysts 
within which the sporoplasiu 
(xp.jO »•*< Is'coinjng contracted ; a few 
sjKiroblasts degenerate (^p'.hV). Other 
letters a.s Iwfore. (After Cu6not.) 
X 1180. 
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(“ falciform body,” “ Sichelkeim ”). The protoplasm of the sporo¬ 
zoites is finely granular, and when they are formed, a surplus of 
coarsely granular protoplasm is left over from the sporoplasm as 
the $'poral resicfuwm (“reliquat sporal”). The fully-formed spore 
has in Monocystis the form shown in Fig. 7, (7; it is more or less 
boat-shaped, and resembles a diatom of the genus Navkella^ whence 
is derived the name pseudonavicdla^ by which Gregarine spores have 
long been known. The sporocyst is slightly thickened at each 

Fio. 7. 

Development of the spore of Mono¬ 
cystis. A, oval sporoblast with single 
nucleus (a). B, the sporoblast haw 
secreted the 8[x>rocy8t at its surface, 
and the sporoplasm within it has 
become contracted and diminished 
in volume. C, ripe spore with eight 
H{>orozoites and residual protoplasm 
(5). D, diagrammatic cross-section to 
show the arrangement of the sporo¬ 
zoites round the central residual pro- 
t^)p1a8in. (After Biitschli, from 
Lankester.) 

pole, and within this very resistent and impervious envelope the 
eight sporozoites are packed lengthways round the centrally placed 
sporal residuum. During the formation of the spores the cystal 
residuum is slowly absorbed, and the ripe cyst contains only a 
great number of the pseudonavicellae, not arranged in any definite 
pattern (Fig. 8), 

The above account of the conjugation and spore-formation is that 
given recently by Cuenot, whose researches confirm the discoveries of 
Siedlecki wdth regard to an allied form Lankesteria ascidiae (Lank.), and 
are in harmony with the still more recent account given by Leger [23] 
for Stijlorhynchus, Cuenot’s description of the spore-formation and the 
events antecedent to it is confirmed in all essential details by Cecconi [11] 
and Prowazek [25a]. Previous to Cu4not the reproduction of Monocystis 
had only been studied by Wolters [29], whose description of the process 
is very different. According to Wolters the association of the two full- 
grown trophozoites or sporonts wdthin the cyst is a true conjugation, 
similar in its details to that known in Actinophrys from the researches 
of Schaudinn. Wolters describes the nucleus of each sporont as dividing 
initotically to form two nuclei, one of wdiich is given off in a polar body, 
while the other remains as a pronucleus. The two nuclei are then stated 
to travel towards the septum formed by the apposition of the cuticular 
body-walls of the two sporonts, and at one point the septum becomes 
dissolved, permitting the fusion of the pronuclei into a single nucleus. 
After a time the fusion-nucleus divides into two nuclei, which then 
rapidly divide up to form numerous small nuclei, round which the proto¬ 
plasm of the spoixints becomes segmented to form the sporoblasts. From 
the sporoblasts the spores are formed as above described. 

It is unfortunate that these statements of Wolters, which seem to be 
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totally erroneous, have remained uncontradicted for ten years, during 
which time they have got into numerous text-books and have been 
generally accepted and taught. 

The spores of Monocystis do not appear to be able to develop 
further in the earthworm, but require to be transferred to a 
fresh host before they can germinate. How the infection is 
effected has not yet been ascertained in the case of the type 



Fio. 8. 

Ripe cy«t of Moraxrystis, showing the numerous spores (pseudonavicellae) scattered within 
the cyst, without any cystal residuum present. (From Lankester.) 


that has been selected for description, and the course of events 
can only be conjectured by analogy from what is known to 
take place in other Sporozoa. It is highly probable that the 
spores pass to the exterior and are scattered broadcast in the 
earth, and that they are then swallowed accidentally by an earth¬ 
worm with its food, and so pass into its digestive tract. The 
action of the digestive juices upon the spores has the effect of 
causing the sporocysts to burst open, setting free the sporozoites, 
which are actively motile and possess the power of boring their 
way through cells and tissues. In this way the sporozoites prob¬ 
ably traverse the wall of the earthworm^s intestine and reach the 
reproductive organs, where each one attacks a sperm-mother-cell 
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and there develops ijito the minute trophozoite which is formed 
later within the sperm-morula. With this stage the life-cycle has 
come round again to the point at which the description of it was 
commenced. 

A few points with regard to the life-cycle require brief further dis¬ 
cussion. It has been suggested that the spores may sometimes germinate 
in the host in which they are formed, and so increase the numbers of the 
parasite within it. But the improbability of this occurring is very 
great, as was pointed out by Biitschli, in view of the relatively small 
number of parasites in the trophic stage which are met with, as com¬ 
pared with the vast number of spores. Thus in a given earthworm there 
will be found in the sperm-sacs perhaps a dozen trophozoites and as 
many ripe cysts. Each of the latter contains, however, at a low esti¬ 
mate about fifty spores, and each spore eight sporozoitea A single cyst 
contains, therefore, about four hundred individuals, more or less, and if 
it were a frequent occurrence for the spores to germinate in the same host, 
the number of trophozoites in each earthworm might be expected to be 
vastly greater than is usually the case. 

Another question which may be raised is whether the Monocystis has 
any method of multiplication during the trophic phase, that is to say, in 
the period from sporozoite to sporont It has sometimes been stated that 
the trophozoites multiply by division during the earlier stages of growth. 
From what is knowm of other Sporozoa, there is nothing inherently 
improbable in this view, but it has not been proved satisfactorily 
that such multiplication can take place in Monocystis^ and the above- 
mentioned paucity of the trophozoites is an argument against its 
occurrence. 

With regard to the passage of the spores to the exterior, precise 
information is lacking as to how this is effected. In Sporozoa generally 
we find one of two conditions. In some cases the spores are produced 
in a position where they can leave the body by natural channels, as in 
the numerous instances of sporozoan parasites lodged in the digestive 
tract, when the cysts and spores are cast out with the faeces. In other 
cases the spores cannot pass out by natural channels, and are set free 
either by provoking suppuration or other organic disturbance, or by 
the death and break-up of the host. In the case of the Monocystis of 
the earthworm, the spores could only be discharged from the body, in the 
ordinary course of events, by passing out of the sperm-sac with the sperm 
at copulation. They would then be transferred to the spermathecae or 
receptacula semiuis of another worm, and would pass ultimately into' the 
cocoon in which the eggs are laid; but there is no record of their occur¬ 
rence in either of these situations. It seems more probable that spores 
are set free by the dissolution of their host. Very possibly birds or 
some other of the numerous creatures which prey upon worms are the 
agents by which the dissemination is effected. If a bird swallowed an 
earthworm containing spores of Monocystis^ from which very few worms 
are free, the spores would probably pass unaltered thorough the bird’s 
digestive tract. Uninjured spores of Gregarines have been observed by 
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L. Pfeiffer in the intestines and faeces of various birds.^ A parallel case 
is that of the Coccidium infecting the centipede Lithobius^ the spores of 
which, if swallowed by another animal, such as a wood-louse, pass unaltered 
through it (see p. 221). If this suggestion be correct, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that any worm-eating bird would be continually scattering spores 
of Monocyitis on the ground, where they would wash down into the soil 
and be swallowed very easily by worms again. There is, however, no 
direct evidence bearing upon the mode of dissemination of the spores, 
and the above suggestion must be regarded merely as a more or leas 
probable surmise. 

When the spores have reached the digestive tract of their new host, 
and the sporozoites have been liberated there, the question arises how 
they reach the sperm-sacs. This problem, however difficult to solve, is 
by no means one peculiar to the Monocystu of the earthworm. In many 
other Sporozoa we have instances of parasites affecting some particular 
organ, which invade the body in the first place from the digestive tract. 
It must Ije assumed that the sporozoites have in some way the power of 
selecting the particular organ they affect, and of migrating through the 
body of the host in order to reach their specific habitat Probably they 
make use of vascular or lymphatic channels in order to arrive at their 
destination. 

General Characters of the Sporozoa ,—From the above account 
of Monocystis it is seen that the life-history of a typical Sporozoon 
is a single cycle, which may be summed up in the following 
way : ^— 

Sporozoite-^Trophozoite-^Gametocyte (Sporont) x n Gametes! , 
Sporozoite-^Trophozoite-^Gauietocyte (Sporont) x n Gametes / 

= » Zygotes (Sporobla8ts)-^7i Spores x 8u Sporozoites. 

The life-cycle may further be divided into three main periods. 

First, the period of growth, during which the minute sporo¬ 
zoite grows by absorption of nutriment from the host into the 
sporont. 

Secondly, the period of proliferation, accompanied by conjuga¬ 
tion, and resulting in the formation of a large number of germs, 
destined to spread the species. 

Thirdly, the period of rest, during which the parasitic germs 
pass out from the host into the outer world, to effect, if fortune 
favour them, the passive infection of a new host. 

In Sporozoa, considered generally, the life-history is similar in 
the main to that described above, but exhibits, in different forms, 
variations of every kind, in the direction either of greater or 
of less complexity. The deviations from the selected type may 

» Fide Wwielewski [7], p. 26. 

* In this and in all subsequent formulae of sporozoan life-histories an arrow Is 
used to mean “becomes" or “grows into”; the sign x to indicate a distinct cell- 
generation, a multiplication of individuals of any kind; and a bracket with the 
sign -f to denote the occurrence of zygosis or true conjugation and fusion of gametes. 
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be considered from two points of view, according as they affect 
the characters (1.) of the individual stages or (II.) of the whole 
life-cycle. 

I. Each phase of the life-history may be varied or modified in 
structural or other details, in accordance with the special environ¬ 
ment and conditions of life to which a given species of these 
parasites is adapted. The modifications that occur under this 
head will receive detailed treatment in due course in the systematic 
review of the orders, families, and genera of Sporozoa in the sequel, 
but a few of the more important variations and simplifications may 
be considered here. The trophozoites have commonly, as in 
Monocystis^ a definite- body-form, limited by a cuticle; but in many 
forms the protoplasm is naked, and the body is amoeboid, and of 
indefinite and changeable form. In Monocystis the gametes are not 
differentiated and the conjugation is isogamous, but in other types 
there may be anisogamous conjugation between sharply differentiated 
male and female gametes. The greatest variation, however, is 
seen in the spores. The number of the sporozoites is usually 
eight in Gregarines, but may be greater or less in other types. 
Hence the spores are distinguished as monozoic, dizoic, ietrazoiCy 
polyzoiCy and so forth, according as they contain one, two, four, or 
many sporozoites. In the monozoic condition there is no secondary 
multiplication within the sporocyst, but each sporoblast simply 
becomes a sporozoite. In many such cases the sporoblast secretes 
no sporocyst, but becomes a naked gymnosporCy resembling a free 
sporozoite. These gymnospores may be formed within a resistent 
cyst secreted round the sporonts, or the cyst may be entirely 
absent. And further, the spore-formation may be preceded by 
conjugation of gametes, or the spores may be produced asexually, 
by the segmentation of a single sporont. 

Hence in an ideally primitive type of sporozoan development, 
the full-grown trophozoite or sporont simply breaks up, without 
previous conjugation or encystment, into a number of naked 
gymnospores, and each of them becomes a trophozoite which is 
similar to its parent, and repeats the process in due course. 

II. The plan and character of the life-cycle as a whole may 
be greatly varied, and secondary modifications or complications of 
various kinds introduced into it. The more important of these 
variations will be briefly described. 

(1) In Monocystis it has been seen that the period of growth 
and the period of proliferation are sharply separated, the latter fol¬ 
lowing upon the former. The same is the case in the whole order 
Gregarinida, to which Monocystis belongs, and also in two other 
orders, the Coccidiidea and the Haemosporidia. On the other 
hand, in the two orders known as Myxosporidia and Sarcosporidia, 
spore-formation commences at an early stage in the growth of the 
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trophozoite, and spores are formed continually during the trophic 
stage, so that there is no distinction between trophozoite and 
sporont. Hence it has been proposed by Schaudinn to group the 
Gregarinida, Coccidiidea, and Haemosporidia together as a sub¬ 
class Telosporidia^ contrasting them with a sub-class Neospmdia 
comprising the Myxosporidia and Sarcosporidia. The Telosporidia 
are Sporozoa in which the reproductive phases follow completion 
and cessation of growth; the Neosporidia are Sporozoa in which 
growth and reproduction go on at the same time. It is probable 
that this distinction indicates the deepest phylogenetic cleft in 
this class of Protozoa. 

(2) In Monocystis the whole life-history is a single cycle, 
adapted entirely to spreading the infection amongst new hosts; 
it is, in fact, monogeneiic. But in many other Sporozoa, belonging 
to either of the tw’o sub-classes recognised above, the parasite may 
be capable of rapid multiplication within the body of its host, 
which it thus completely overruns in many instances. In such 
cases the life-cycle becomes digenetic^ that is to say, it is differentiated 
into two distinct generations or series of generations, the one eiido- 
genous or self-infective, the other exogenous or cross-infective. In 
the endogenous generations the reproductive processes are usually 
of a primitive type, taking place by binary or multiple fission, or 
by a simple form of sporulation, known as schizogony^ in which a 
trophozoite, without encystation, breaks up into numerous gymno- 
spores, implanted on a certain amount of residual protoplasm. The 
sporulating individuals in this case are termed schizonts, and the 
gymnospores are known as merozoites, to distinguish them from 
the sporozoites of the exogenous generation. After a number of 
endogenous generations, the parasite soon or later reproduces itself 
by exogenous generation or sporogony, with the formation from 
sporonts of resistent spores that can be disseminated outside the 
body of the host. In monogenetic types the life-cycle consists of 
sporogony alone. 

(3) Considerable differences are seen in the manner in which 
the infection of a new host is brought about. The vast majority 
of Sporozoa appear to be disseminated passively, and the spores 
are taken up directly, in an accidental manner, by another host of 
the same kind as that from which they came. Should the spores 
chance to be devoured by an animal of another species, they will 
either be digested completely or will pass through its body un¬ 
altered. Only in their proper host do the digestive juices have 
the effect of liberating the sporozoites without harming them. In 
some cases, however, especially amongst Sporozoa parasitic in the 
blood, an intermediate host has been acquired, and is the agent 
by which the parasite is disseminated. The best-known instance 
of this is found in the malarial parasites, and is fully described 
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below. Here the endogenous generations multiply by schizogony 
in the blood of a vertebrate host, until sporonts are formed, which 
must be taken up by a blood-sucking insect, such as a mosquito, 
in order to develop further. In the invertebrate host the exo¬ 
genous generation takes place, and the sporonts give rise, by 
sporogony after conjugation, to a number of gymnospores or 
sporozoites, with which the vertebrate host is again inoculated. 

In Sporozoa up to the present three modes of infection have 
been observed. The first and commonest method may be termed 
casual infection, where there is no intermediate host, and the 
infection is acquired by swallowing spores accidentally with the 
food. In the malarial parasites the infection is effected by the 
inoculative method, through the agency of an intermediate host. 
The third method is that of hereditary infection, a rare type, but 
known in at least one instance, the silkworm-disease produced 
by the myxosporidian parasite Glugea bombycis (see p. 290), and 
possibly occurring also in the tick-fever parasites of cattle and 
other mammals (p. 262). In the first of these two instances the 
parasites penetrate the ovum and produce spores there, which 
germinate and infect the next generation of the host. It is 
possible that to these three modes a fourth should be added, 
which may bo termed the contagiaus method, seen in the parasites 
which cause certain human skin-diseases (p. 238), but the sporozoan 
nature of these bodies is by no means demonstrated with certainty. 


Classification of the Sporozoa .—At least five well-established orders of 
Sporozoa are generally recognised—the Gregarinida, Coccidiidea, Haemo- 
sporidia, Myxosporidia, and Sarcosporidia. In addition, there are three 
orders which are at present less well known and of very uncertain value 
—the Haplosporidia, Serosporidia, and Exosporidia. The organisms 
formerly known as Amoebosporidia must now be included in the 
Gregarinida, 

Many ways of grouping these orders into higher subdivisions or sub¬ 
classes of the Sporozoa have been proposed. Labbd set up two sub¬ 
classes : (1) Cytosporidia, in which the trophozoite is intracellular, either 
throughout the trophic period or at least in the earlier stages of growth ; 
(2) Histosporidia, in which the trophozoite is an intercellular tissue- 
parasite. The Cytosporidia comprise the Gregarinida, Coccidiidea, and 
Haemosporidia; the Histosporidia include the Myxosporidia and Sarco¬ 
sporidia. The grouping proposed is a natural one, but the distinctioits 
on which Labb4 founded it have not the value which he attributed to 
them, since the young stages of the Histosporidia are intracellular as 
often as they are intercellular. Labb4 now [4] subdivides the class into 
Cytosporidia, defined as having “no spore, or a simple spore without 
polar capsules,” and Myxosporidia, having “ the spore furnished with polar 
capsules containing an evaginable filament,” while the Sarcosporidia are 
relegated to the Sporozoa incertae sedis. 
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Delage and H^rouard [2] in their classification made use of the char¬ 
acter of the sporozoite or protoplasmic germ within the spore, and divided 
the class into (1) Rhabdogeniae, “ with sporozoite of definite form, generally 
falciform (arqu4e) ” (Gregarinida, Coccidiidea, Haemosporidia, and Sarco- 
sporidia); and (2) Amoebogeniae, “ with amoeboid sporozoite ” (Myxo- 
sporidia). This classification has the disadvantage, however, of separating 
the two nearly allied groups Myxosporidia and Sarcosporidia, and it has 
not been followed by any subsequent writers. 

Mesnil [6], making use of names invented by Metschnikoff, divides 
the Sporozoa into Ectospora (Gregarinida, Coccidiidea, and Haemosporidia) 
and Endospora (Myxosporidia, Sarcosporidia, and Haplosporidia). In the 
Ectospora, the sporulation takes place at the close of the trophic period, 
and the spore-mother-cells (sporoblasts) are formed at the periphery of 
the sporont; in the Endospora, spore-formation goes on during the growth 
of the trophozoite, and the spore-mother-cells (pansporoblasts) are cut off 
in the interior of the body (p. 283). 

In the sequel the classification of Schaudinn into two groups, Telo- 
sporidia and Neosporidia, as defined above (p. 166), is followed. It is seen 
that, as compared with the classifications of Labb4 and Mesnil, the dis¬ 
tinction depends rather on the mode of defining the two subdivisions 
than on essential differences in the plan of gi’ouping the orders. 


SYSTEMATIC REVIEW OF THE SPOROZOA 

Sub-Class Tklosporidia. 

Sporozoa in which the reproductive phase of the life-cycle is distinct from^ 
and follows after^ the trophic phase. 

Order I. Gregarinida. 

The Gregarinida, commonly known as Gregarines, are an order 
of the Sporozoa remarkable for the degree to which structural 
complexity of the individual, and adaptive specialisation of the 
species, are carried. On the other hand, the life-cycle is usually 
extremely simple. It might, in fact, be said, speaking generally, 
that the Gregarines are the highest of the Sporozoa from the 
standpoint of morphology, and the most differentiated from the 
point of view of taxonomy, but are at the same tinle amongst the 
simplest as regards reproductive phenomena. Their distinctive 
characters are as follows :—The trophozoite commences its growth 
typically as an intracellular parasite, usually, if not always, of an 
epithelial cell; never of a blood-corpuscle. It soon outgrows the 
host-cell, and bulges from it, and finally drops out into an internal 
cavity of the host, usually the digestive tract, but often the 
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haemocoele (blood-vessels or body-cavity), and sometimes the true 
coelom. Here it continues to grow, absorbing nutriment from its 
host, until it becomes a ripe, full-fed sporont. It then encysts, 
with or without previous association with another of its kind, and 
the process of spore-formation or sporogony commences. Sporo- 
blasts are formed which usually secrete sporocysts and give rise 
to spores, and within the spore-envelope the sporoplasm breaks up 
into sporozoites, eight in number as a general rule. In a few rare 
instances there is endogenous reproduction by schizogony, in 
addition to the ordinary sporogony. 

As has been said above, the Gregarines were the earliest Sporozoa to 
be observed and studied, on account of their large and conspicuous size. 
The history of the group may be said to commence, for all practical 
purposes, with the founding of the genus Gregarina by Dufour in 1828. 
From that time onwards numerous observers, amongst whom Aim4 
Schneider and L4ger deserve special mention, have added to our know¬ 
ledge of the abundance of genera and species of these parasites, or 
have studied the details of their life-history and development. 
Nevertheless, it is only in the most recent times, practically in the 
new-born twentieth century, that the facts concerning the conjugative 
processes have become accurately known, largely in consequence of 
renewed investigations upon them stimulated by the interesting dis¬ 
coveries made in other orders of Sporozoa. 

Occurrence^ Habitat, etc ,—The Gregarines are confined for the 
most part to invertebrate hosts, and have never yet been found in 
any craniate vertebrate. The great majority of them lead blame¬ 
less lives in the interiors of various arthropods, to which the 
segmented forms comprised in the sub-order Cephalina are almost 
confined. The unsegmented forms are found commonly, however, 
in other groups also, especially in echinoderms, in annelids, 
including gephyrea and hirudinea, and in tunicata. A few have 
been recorded from turbellaria, iiemertines, and enteropneusta, 
and a doubtful species is known from Amphioxus. In molluscs, 
however, they are almost unknown, the single recorded instance 
being a species from the body-cavity of Pterotrackea, Thus the 
Gregarines are to a large extent the opposite to the Coccidia in the 
matter of the hosts they affect, the arthropods alone being ground 
common to the two orders. 

The infection of the host is probably effected in all cases by 
way of the digestive tract, and the sporozoites, when liberated 
there, proceed to attack the lining epithelium. In some cases 
the sporozoite traverses the epithelium without stopping, passing 
on into the haemocoele, as in Diphcystis of the cricket, or into 
the coelom or one of its subdivisions, as in Monocystis, In other 
cases it remains attached to an epithelial cell only by a small 
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portion of the body; the intracellular stage or “ Coccidian 
phase” being practically suppressed. In other cases, again, a 
large portion of the body, containing the nucleus, 
is imbedded in the epithelial cell, while the rest 
of the body projects freely from the host-cell. 
But in typical cases the youngest trophozoites 
are found as intracellular parasites, completely 
enclosed by a cell of the epithelium, either of the 
gut or some of its diverticula. In this situation 
the parasite grows rapidly, and soon becomes 
larger than the host-cell. The trophozoite then 
falls out of the exhausted cell, usually passing 
inwards towards the lumen of the gut, sometimes, 
however, outwards into the vascular system or 
body-cavity. Gregarines in the latter situation 
are commonly termed ‘‘coelomic,” without distin¬ 
guishing whether the body-cavity in which they 
lie is a true coelomic space or a part of the 
haemocoele. Coelomic Gregarines, in the latter 
sense, occur very frequently in insects (Fig. 9), 
and in many cases a Gregarine may occupy 
different situations at different periods of the 
life of its host. It commonly happens that a 
Gregarine inhabiting the digestive tract of an 
insect-larva passes through the wall of the gut 
at the metamorphosis, and so becomes a coelomic 
Gregarine in the imago. 

The young trophozoites have been shown to 
have remarkable effects upon the cells in which 
Larva oU> parasitic. The infected host-cell passes 

racea, opene^i to show through two successive phases — first one of 
coei^miraJe^gaHne hypertrophy, then of atrophy. The facts have 
lewrti.a^ugw!)”*’ been investigated by Laveran and Mesnil [16], 
and still more recently by Siedlecki [28J, in 
several species. The youngest trophozoites of Lankesteria asctdiae^ 
studied by Siedlecki, place themselves deep in the basal portion 
of the epithelial cell, the region where the protoplasm of the cell 
is least differentiated for secretion (Fig. 10, a). The nucleus 
of the host-cell soon begins to appear swollen, its chromatin 
network becomes loose and stains in a diffuse manner, and its 
nucleolus increases greatly beyond the normal size, acquiring 
irregular contours and often dividing into several parts. Hyper¬ 
trophy of the nucleus is soon followed by that of the cytoplasm, 
which appears clearer than in the adjacent cells, apparently as the 
result of a sort of liquefaction. The protoplasm becomes difficult to 
fix, and always stains much more feebly than the protoplasm of 
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neighbouring cells. The Gregarine meanwhile is also increasing 
in size, and its rate of growth exceeds that of the infected cell. 
When it is large enough to fill the hypertrophied host-cell, 
degeneration of the latter commences (Fig. 10, 6). Its nucleus 
shrinks, becomes crescent-shaped, and finally becomes a flattened 
corpuscle which stains strongly and consists of debris of chromatin. 
At the same time the cytoplasm is absorbed until it forms a thin 
skin enclosing the Gregarine, and is finally cast off with it from 
the epithelium. It is remarkable that in other cases a similar 
series of changes may be provoked in the epithelial cell after the 



Fio. 10. 


Intracellular stages of JMnkestena afindioe (Ijank.) (par. Ciom intestinalis) in the intestinal 
epithelium, a, young stages showing the hypertrophy of the epithelial cells induce<i by the 
parasites at an early stage, b, older stage showing very great hyi>ertrophy of the epithelial cell, 
with atrophy of its nucleus, ep, nonnal epithelial cell; ep', hypertrophied epithelial cell con¬ 
taining (b’) the young Gregarine ; n, nucleus of normal cell; ?i', nucleus of infected cell. (After 
Siedlecki, x 760.) 


Gregarine has grown out from it, and is attached to the cell only 
by a minute point of contact (Fig. 11). 

In many cases a Gregarine, after having been set free from an 
epithelial cell which it has destroyed, may secondarily attach itself 
again to the epithelium (Figg. 12 and 13). Although such second¬ 
ary attachment may be exceedingly complicated, and may affect a 
large number of epithelial cells, as in Fierocephalus (Fig. 12), never¬ 
theless it only produces mechanical alterations in the cells, and never 
has the marked effects which result from the primary attachment. 

It is thus seen that the Gregarine destroys completely the cell in 
which it is parasitic at the commencement of its career. Never¬ 
theless Gregarines appear to be extremely innocuous to their hosts. 
Since they do not reproduce themselves by schizogony, except in 
a very few instances, they do not overrun their host in the way 
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that the Coccidia or Haemosporidia do. Though a given host often 
contains a considerable number of Gregarines, it must be sup¬ 
posed that they represent simply the batches of sporozoites derived 
from several distinct infections. The epithelial cell that each 
individual Gregarine has destroyed is not missed, and the injury 



Effects produced on epithelial cells by the trophozoites of a 
Gregarine Q’yxinia fToizali^ Lav. et Mesn.) (par. Atiagenus pellio, 
larva^. A, hyi^rtrophy of the cell (first stage). It, atrophy (second 
stage). Combined after figures by Laveran and Mesnil. 





Fio. 12. 

Portion of a section through the apparatus of fixation of a 
Pterocephalus, showing root-like processes extending from the 
Gregarine between the epithelial cells, which are not modified or 
altered in any way, but appear to be under the influence of traction 
exerted by the Gregarine. g, hea<l of the Gregarine; r, root-llke 
processes ; ep, epithelial cells. (After Sledlecki, x 500.) 



Fio. 18. 

Trophozoite of Ijarikes- 
teria ascidiae (Lank.) 
(par. Ciona intestinalU), 
attached by an anterior 
pseudopodium-like pro¬ 
cess to an epithelial cell 
(fp'\ which is withered 
and apparently destroyed 
by it. normal epithe¬ 
lial cells. (After Sied- 
leckl, X 500.) 


is easily repaired. The nutriment that the Gregarines absorb in 
the gut of the host seems to be a tax lightly borne. There is, in 
short, no record of any pathological effects produced by these 
parasites beyond those already noted in the case of the host-cell. 

Morphology and Life-history .—Since a typical Gregarine has 
already been described in MonocyitiSy it is only necessary to review 
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briefly the variations exhibited by this order as compared with 
the type selected for description. 

The body-form and external characters of the trophozoite 
furnish sharp distinctions for classificatory purposes. The funda¬ 
mental type of body-form may be described as a sphere or ovoid. In 
many species this type of form is very nearly retained (Fig. 22), 
especially in the non-motile coelomic forms, which often have a 
great resemblance to ova. More usually, however, the body 
becomes strongly elongated in one direction, a mode of growth 
correlated either with attachment by one pole or with forward 



Fig. 14. 



Scheme of development of a Oregarine from a sporozoite, a, free sporozoite ; h and c, stage 
in the growth of the parasite within an epithelial cell; d, the Gregarine begintung to protrude 
from the cell; r, segmentation of the body and emigration outwards of the nucleus, the intra¬ 
cellular portion of the body remaining ha the epimerite; /, adult Gregarine with three- 
chambered body. (From WasielewskI, after Schneider.) 


movement in a definite direction. In many cases the body is 
extremely drawn out and attenuated, becoming vermiform in 
character (Fig. 1). 

In the sub-order Acephalina, of which Monocysiis is an example, 
the body remains simple and is not subdivided into diflferent 
regions, whatever its form. The Cephalina, however, are, with 
few exceptions, septate, that is to say, the body is divided by 
septa or partitions into distinct chambers or segments, usually 
three in number. The septate condition is brought about in the 
following way. The sporozoite penetrates an epithelial cell (Fig. 
14, b) and grows within it into an oval body, which at an early 
stage cannot be distinguished in any way from a young Mono- 
cystid, or even from a Coccidian parasite (Fig. 14, c). Very soon, 
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however, the young trophozoite grows out from the host-cell, and 
its nucleus travels out into that portion of the body which projects 
. from the cell (Fig. 14, d, «). The free extremity of the Gregarine 
body continues to grow, while the intracellular portion becomes 
cuticularised and forms simply an organ of fixation, commonly 
called the epimerite. The extracellular Gregarine body becomes 
now divided by a septum into two chambers, one smaller proximal 
(t.«. nearer the host-cell and the epimerite), termed the protomerUe^ 



Fio. 15. 

Cephalont of Pyxinia 
nibecula^ Hamm. (par. Der- 
mestes 8pp.) still attached 
by its epimerite to a de¬ 
tached epithelial cell. 
(From Wasielewski, after 
I^er.) 



a c 

Fig. 16. 


Corycella armatay L4^er (par. Gyrinus natator, larva), 
a, cephalont; b, epimente in the host-cell, ma^ifled ; 
c, sporont. (From Wasielewski, after L^ger.) 


and one larger distal, termed the deutomerite, which usually contains 
the nucleus (Fig. 14, /); abnormal forms are sometimes found, 
however, in which the nucleus is lodged in the protomerite, owing 
apparently to precocious formation of the septum, before the 
nucleus had reached its distal position. 

The young trophozoite in the Cephalina remains attached to 
the host-cell for some time by its epimerite (Fig. 15). In this 
condition it is known as a cephcUcnL Soon it becomes detached 
and set free by a rupture of the junction between the epimerite 
and protomerite (Fig. 16). The epimerite remains sticking in the 
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withered remains of the host-cell, and the Gregarine body, com¬ 
posed of protomerite and deutomerite, is free in the gut, where 
it continues its growth and further development. The free 
Gregarines are commonly termed sporonts. 

The epimerites of Gregarines show every variety of size, shape, and 
pattern, and may be ornamented with hooks, spines, and other appendages 
(Fig. 17). They function as organs of attachment, as has been said, and 
probably also as organs of nutrition, since Laveran and Mesnil [16] have 



h i 

Fio. 17. 


Epimerites of various Gregarines. n, Gregarina longa (Leger), (par. TipiUa sp., larva); b, Sycia 
inopinata, L6ger (par. Andovinia sp.); c, Pileoccphalus heerii (Roll.), (par. Phryganta, larva); 
d, Stylorhynchus longicollis, Stein (par. Blaps mortisaga ); e, Beloides Jirmus (Leger), (par. Dcr- 
mesies lardarius, larva); /, Cometoides crinitxis (Ij^ger), (par. HydrobUis sp., larva); y, Geneio- 
rhynchus monnieri, A. Schn. (par. Libellula^ larva); h, Echinomera hispida (A. Schn.), (par. 
Lithobius forficatiLs ); i, Pterocephalus nobUis^ A. Schn. (par. Scoloptndra spp.X (From 
Wasielewski, after L^ger.) 

shown that they evoke changes in the host-cell which cannot be explained 
as the result simply of mechanical irritation. The possession of an 
epimerite is a feature which is used for classifying the Gregarines, and 
the legion Eugregarinae is separated into the two sub-orders Cephalina and 
Acephalina, according to the presence or absence of this appendage. As 
a general rule the forms which possess an epimerite have the body 
behind it divided into protomerite and deutomerite by a septum, and 
have hence been termed Polycystida seu Septata (Lank.), while those 
without an epimerite are also without a septum ; hence Monocystida 
seu Haplocyta (Lank.). But in one family, Doliocystidacy Labb4, an 
epimerite is present, and may attain a considerable size, as in JDoliocystis 
(Monocystis) aphroditae (E. R L), without any septum dividing the rest of 
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the body (Fig. 19). It is purely a matter of definition whether these forms 
be considered as Cephalina without a septum, or as Monocystida with an 
epimerite. The Cephalina in which the body is non-septate are some¬ 
times distinguished as Dicystida from those in which there is a distinct 
protomerite and deutomerite (Tricystida). These terms are to be under¬ 
stood, however, in a purely descriptive sense, and cannot be used for 



Fio. 18. 

Three Rpociinens of Schncideria mvcronata, 
L^ger (par. Dibio vianri, larva), o, young 
cej)halont, attacliecl to a hoat-cell. b, older 
cephalont. c, sporont, showing traces of a 
protomerite. (From Wasielewski, after L^ger.) 



c 


classificatory purposes, as there is no doubt that many dicystid species 
are derived from tricystid forms secondarily, by obliteration of the 
protomerite (Fig. 18). On the other hand, such forms as the Doliocystidae 
(Fig. 19) and Selenidium (Fig. 46) appear to be truly and primitively 
dicystid, and are to be regarded as intermediate forms transitional from 
Acephalina to Cephalina. 

In the aberrant forms comprising the legion Schizogregarinae, the 
unse^pnented body grows out into irregular processes, which give it an 
amoeboid appearance, whence these forms obtained their older name. 
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Amoeboflporidia. Recent observations have shown, however, that these 
processes are not pseudopodia, but are stiff outgrowths of the body, clothed 



Doliocystis aphroditae 
(Lauk.) (par. Aphrodite 
aculeata), a non-septate 
Oregariiie with a distinct 
epimerite. (After Lan- 
kester.) 


Associations of Gonotpora sparea^ L^ger, fW>m the gat 
of Glycera. (From Wasielewski, after L^er.) 


by cuticle (Fig. 21), so that the name Amoeboeporidia rests upon a mis¬ 
conception and must be abolished. The genus Pteroipora is also remarkable 
for the possession of retractile processes, resembling tentacles (Fig. 87). 

A curious feature of 

Gregarines, and one which ^ 

has a marked influence M 

in many cases on their M 

external form and appear- ^ 

ance, is their tendency to c ^ 

form associations during 

the trophic period, a 

peculiarity from which 

the type-genus Gregarina 

probably derives its name. 

In Monocystis it has been 
seen that two individuals 

come together when full- fio. 21 . 

grown and become associ- Portion of a ^tlon of a Malpighian tubule of Sfapt 

o ma^ca infeated by O^ryocyetu echnevieri^ showing three 


ated to form a cyst in individuals of the latter species (6), one of them with 


two nuclei, attached by stiff processes (the pseudopodl* 
common. In other vjreg- of Schneider) to the wall of the tubule, p. syncytial 

arines association may JSd^gemnuu5?/xVfila)!)^^ (After Wger 

take place at a much 

earlier stage in the development of the individual (Fig. 20). 
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In the Diplocystis found in the body-cavity of the cricket, 
young trophozoites become associated in couples almost immedi¬ 
ately after leaving the host-cell, and, according to Cu4not, no 
solitary individuals are to be found above a certain size, since 
all the old maids die off. In Diplocystis major the two associates 
retain their distinctness, but in Diplocystis minor each couple 
becomes surrounded by a common membrane (Fig. 22). In 
Cystobia holothuriae early association has still more far-reaching 
results, since a fusion, complete except as regards the nuclei, of 
the two trophozoites takes place, so that the appearance of a 
single Gregarine with two nuclei is produced, with no trace of 



Fig. 22. 

Precocious association in Di])locystis 
minor, Cuen., of the cricket, m, 
common membrane uniting the two 
associates ; g, grains of albuminoid re¬ 
serve material. (After Cuenot, x about 
120 .) 



Fio. 23. 

Adult trophozoite of Cystobia hdo^ 
thuriae (Ant. Schn.) (par. Holothuria 
tubulosa), showing the two nuclei, 
derived from the fusion of two Indi- 
viduals, but not separated by any 
septum. (After Minchin.) 


any septum between them (Fig. 23). While in the cases 
mentioned the association is undoubtedly a preliminary to the 
conjugation of gametes, it is more difficult to interpret the 
peculiar aggregations known as syzygies commonly seen in many 
species, especially amongst Cephalina. Free Gregarine individuals 
become attached to one another, the anterior extremity of one 
adhering to the posterior end of the other (Fig. 24, a). Usually 
such a syzygy consists of two individuals, but may be composed 
of a chain of half-a-dozen or more (Fig. 24, c). The most anterior 
individual is termed the primitCy those behind it the satellites. The 
latter are always individuals which have lost their epimerites, if 
they belong to the Cephalina. The syzygy does not necessarily 
take the form of a simple chain. Two satellites may be attached 
side by side to the hinder end of the individual, primite or satellite, 
in front of them (Fig. 24, h). In some cases the individuals com¬ 
posing a syzygy are loosely attached and easily separated from 
one another, and the members of it are not modified in any way. 
In other cases the association is more intimate, and the satellite 
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or satellites may become modified in structure. In segmented 
forms this alteration affects chiefly the protomerite, which may be 
reduced or even absent. Thus in the genus Didymophijes syzygies 
of two individuals are 
formed in which the 

satellite loses its I 

protomerite entirely, 
so that the resulting 
combination looks like 

a three - chambered v 

Gregarine with two 

Although in many 
cases the syzygies 
appear to be tern- 

sequent reproductivi 

phenomena, it is prob- ^ Mj ^ 

able that as a general 
rule they represent 
associations of indi- 
viduals destined to 
form conjugating a 

gametes as described fio. 24 . 

for 3IofWCystiSj especi- «, Elrmoc-yMis ventricmi, Letter (jw. Tipula 
1 , . 1 ^ spp.). b and c, E. polymorpha, L<^ger (par. Lim- 

ally in tnose cases noUa, larva). Associations of two, three, and 


ipeci- a» Eirmoc.yMis ventricom, Leger (i>ar. Tipula 
^ spp.). b and c, E. polymorphay L<^ger (par. Lim- 

cases nohia, larva). Associations of two, three, and 


where the union of , 

primite and satellites 

is an intimate one, as in Didymophyes and others. Having regard 
to the manner in which conjugation takes place, there is no reason 
why any number of sporonts or gametocytes should not come to¬ 
gether to form gametes within a common cyst, and the presence 
in a cyst of more than two sporonts appears to be of frequent 


occurrence in some species. 

The body of a Gregarine trophozoite always consists of cuticle, 
ectoplasm, and endoplasm containing a nucleus, but each of these 
parts are subject to considerable variation in structure. 

The cuticle or epiajte is a membrane secreted by the ectoplasm, 
usually of some thickness, and appearing doubly contoured in 
optical section (Fig. 26, c). Sometimes it can be broken up into 
fine vertical lamellae corresponding to the ridges presently to be 
described on the external surface. As has been said above, the 


cuticle is often produced into hooks or spines or other organs of 
fixation, especially on the epimerite. On the other hand, all such 
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processes may be wanting entirely. The surface of the cuticle is 
not smooth, however, but has a delicately ribbed or fluted 
structure, producing fine striations which run in a meridional- 
direction from pole to pole. As a rule there are no openings or 

visible pores of any kind in 
the cuticle, but, according 
to Siedlecki, a pore exists 
at the anterior end of La'nr 
kesteria ascidiae^ from which 
is protruded a minute 
pseudopodium-like process 
which serves for the 
secondary attachment of 
the trophozoite to an intes¬ 
tinal cell of the host, and 
pores are stated to exist in 
the longitudinal furrows of 
the cuticle, as described 
below. 

The ectoplasm is a 
clear, hyaline layer of 
tougher protoplasm which 
in the motionless forms 
shows no special differen¬ 
tiation. But in most 
Gregarines, correlated with 
the power of active move- 
1 ment, the deeper layer of 

* the ectoplasm contains a 

• system of contractile fibrils, 
marking off a deeper 
myocyte from a more super¬ 
ficial sarcocyte layer of the ectoplasm (Fig. 26, m./, sc). The sarcocyte 
is prolonged inwards to form the septum separating protomerite 
and deutomerite, when this division is found. The fibrils of the 
myocyte (Figg. 26, m./, and 27) run in a more or less circular 
direction, with numerous oblique junctions and anastomoses, so 
that the system as a whole is more or less net-like. 

The movements of Gregarines are often very active, though 
some forms appear perfectly motionless. Two kinds of move¬ 
ments are commonly seen. In the first place, the body manifests 
contractions of various kinds, without changing its place as a 
whole. It may bend and straighten again, or may exhibit ring-like 
constrictions which pass down the body in a manner resembling 
p>eristaltic movement. The latter is a very characteristic form of 
activity, and resembles greatly the “ metabolic form-changes seen 



•Fio. 25. 

Trophozoites of Didynwohyu. a, D.paradoxa, Steii 
fpar. GtoirwM ttereorariiuX two anaociated aporonta 
in the aatellite the protomerite has disappeared, b 
D. giganUat Stein (par, OryeU* ‘tuuicomis), cephalont 
P, jprimite; S, aatellite; ep, epiraerite; pn, proto 
raente; da, deutomerite; n, nucleus. 
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in many Flagellata, such as Euglem^ for which reason these move¬ 
ments were termed by Lankester “euglenoid/^ In the second 
place, many Gregarines possess the power of gliding forward at a 
great pace without any noticeable change of form, and without 
any apparent mechanism for producing their rapid progression. 

The contractions and euglenoid movements of the Gregarine 
body are sufficiently accounted for by the myocyte-fibrillae, if the 
latter be assumed to be endowed with a power of contractility 


sc f 



Flo. 2«. 


Longitudinal section of a Orerarine 
in the region of the septum between 
rotomerite and deutomerite, semi- 
iagrammatic. Pr, protomerite; De, 
deutomerite; s, septum; en, endo- 
Usm ; sc, aarcocyte ; c, cuticle; m./, 
brils of the myocyte; g, gelatinous 
layer between aarcocyte and cuticle. 
(After Schewiakoff, x 2000 diameters.) 


Similar m its action to 
ordinary muscle-fibrils. But the 
gliding movements of Gregarines 
have always been a great puzzle. 



Fio. 27. 

Gregarina mnnicri (A. Schn.), 
(par. TimarcKa tenebricosa), show¬ 
ing the network of myocyte 
flbrillae. (From Lankester.) 


The first satisfactory attempt at an explanation was given by 
Schewiakoff [26], who accounted for the forward progression by 
the extrusion of gelatinous fibres from the hinder end of the body. 
The fibres in question are derived from a clear homogeneous layer 
lying between the cuticle and the sarcocyte, and pass out 
from the body through minute slit-like pores in the furrows be¬ 
tween the ridges of the cuticle; they then run backwards in the 
furrow towards the posterior end of the body, becoming stiffened 
by the action of the surrounding medium, and project free from 
the hinder end of the animal. The numerous threads thus 
produced form a hollow cylinder which by its continued growth 
and elongation pushes the Gregarine forward. SchewiakofTs 
explanation has met with general acceptance, but very Recently it 
has been criticised by Crawley [12]. This author confirms the 
extrusion of a gelatinous substance, but denies that it is the cause 
or agency of progression, or could possibly be so in many cases, 
especially in the elongated serpent-like forms, such as Porospora 
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gigantea^ for example (Fig. 1). He attributes the forward pro¬ 
gression to transverse movements of the body-surface, produced by 
the myocyte layer, and manifesting themselves “as a shifting of 
the cuticular striations in a direction at right angles to the long 
axis of the animal.” A muscular impulse of this kind, starting 
anteriorly, passes along the body towards the hinder end, and 
causes differences in the contact of the body with surrounding 
objects. The wave of disturbance travelling along the surface of 
the body brings about a movement of the Gregarine in a direction 
opposite to that in which the impulse travels, and tends also to 
cause a swinging movement of the body from side to side, which, 
according to Crawley, can be observed very frequently in the 
forward progression, especially when the Gregarine encounters an 
obstacle in its path. Crawley thus refers the forward movement 
to the contractility of the myocyte, and points out that “in 
general, throughout the Sporozoa, the possession of muscle-fibres 
and the power of moving from place to place go hand in hand, while 
the forms which are not known to move lack muscular elements.” 

The endoplasm, the nutritive layer of the body, is of a more 
fluid nature than the ectoplasm, but does not exhibit any of the 
flowing movements often seen in other Protozoa. It is always 
crammed with great numbers of granular enclosures, representing 
reserve nutriment stored up for the reproductive period of the 
life-history. It is rare for the endoplasm to be vacuolated. The 
granules increase in number as the animal grows, and render the 
adult trophozoites very opaque, especially when they attain to a 
large size. The most abundant and largest kind of granules are 
the paraglycogen spherules, always present and sometimes attain¬ 
ing a diameter of 10 //. They consist of a substance allied to 
starch and glycogen, and are characterised by the following 
reactions: Iodine tinges them brown, changing into violet on 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid; they are not dissolved by pure 
acetic acid, weak mineral acids, alcohol, or ether; but they are 
soluble in dilute solution of potassium carbonate and in con¬ 
centrated mineral acids. Other sorts of granules may be found in 
various Gregarines, but do not occur universally in all species. 
Such are the so-called carminophilous granules, of irregular form, 
and composed apparently of an albuminoid substance which is 
stained red by picrocarmine and acetocarmine, yellow by iodine; 
“pyxinin” granules, characteristic of the genus Pyxinia; fat-globules; 
and occasionally protein crystals and other more or less enigmatic 
enclosures. 

The nucleus is always single, with the apparent exceptions due 
to precocious association already mentioned (Fig. 23). It has the 
form of a large spherical vesicle surrounded by a very distinct 
membrane, and appears in life as a clear space in the opaque. 
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granular endoplasm. Within the membrane is a fluid nuclear 
sap in which float one or more karyosomes, held in place by a 
delicate nuclear reticulum. Each karyosome is usually a spherical 
body of vacuolated structure, as described for Monocystis, Some¬ 
times the karyosome is drawn out and band-like (Fig. 44) or beaded. 
As a general rule, however, the nuclei of Gregarines exhibit a 
monotonous uniformity of structure and appearance. 

The reproductive phase of the life-history is usually initiated, 
as has been said, by the association of two or more sporonts, but 
not infrequently a single Gregarine may become encysted by 
itself, without pairing with another. In this case the sporont 
breaks up into sporoblasts at once, a fact which may be expressed 
in another way by saying that the gametes develop without 
conjugation into spores, a proceeding which may be compared to 
parthenogenesis. In such cases the spores are smaller than those 
produced from zygotes. 

The cyst is a structureless membrane secreted by the associated 
sporonts. Its function is to afford protection to the reproductive 
phases, and when once it is fully formed, subsequent develop¬ 
ment can proceed outside the body of the host. The cyst-wall 
consists commonly of a gelatinous outer layer, often of considerable 
thickness and showing concentric striations termed the epicyst^ and 
a tough inner membrane, the endocyst. Some interesting mechan¬ 
isms are found which have as their object the facilitation of the 
escape of the spores from the cyst. In the majority of cases 
the cysts dehisce by rupture of their walls, brought about by 
swelling of their contents, and in particular of the residual proto¬ 
plasm, or by contraction and shrinkage of the cyst-wall, or by 
both causes combined. In other cases the residual protoplasm, 
after the sporoblasts are separated off from it, undergoes further 
development to produce a special mechanism. In the families 
Dactylophoridae and Stylorhynchidae, the residual protoplasm forms 
a compact mass which becomes surrounded by a membrane and 
gives rise to a structure termed a pseudocystf which gradually 
swells until the true cyst-wall is burst asunder. In several genera 
of Gregarinidae (= Clepsydrinidae auct.) the cysts are remarkable for 
the possession of sporoducfs (Figg. 28 and 42), long tubular out¬ 
growths through which the spores can pass out to the exterior. 
These ducts are also formed from the residual protoplasm, which 
take up a peripheral situation within the cyst, surrounding the more 
centrally placed spores. It then secretes a membrane immediately 
internal to the cyst-wall, and also gives rise to a variable number 
of tubes, usually six or eight, but sometimes only one, which at 
their first formation run inwards from the periphery of the cyst, 
but later become everted to form the sporoduct. 

The conjugation, so far as it has been observed, conforms to 
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the type described above for or takes place in a manner 

easily deducible from it (Fig. 29). In Mmocystis^ Lankesteriay 
Diplocystis, etc., there is perfect isogamy; the conjugating gametes 
are not distinguishable from one another, and do not fall into 
two classes. In the Cephalina, on the other hand, anisogamy 
of a highly diflferfentiated type appears to prevail. In Stylo- 
rhynchus L^ger [23] has recently described anisogamous conjugation 



of a very interesting type. Two sporonts associate and become 
encysted together: one of them gives rise to motile active gametes 
termed male, the other to non-motile passive gametes termed 
female. The sporonts themselves, therefore, may be considered 
to be potentially male and female. Each sporont occupies one- 
half of the cyst, so that a male and a female chamber can be 
distinguished. Each sporont breaks up into a number of primary 
sporoblasts or gametes, and at first the gametes formed in each 
chamber are simply little protoplasmic spheres (Fig. 30, a), as in 
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MormystiSy but soon become differentiated. Those in the female 
chamW are smaller (about 7*5 fi in diameter), without much 
reserve material, and do not acquire any further structural 
peculiarities (Fig. 30, e). Those in the male chamber are larger 
and have more reserve material, and develop into motile gametes 
with the following structure (Fig. 30, 6, c, rf). The body is fusi¬ 
form or cylindrical, about 13 /i in length, with an anterior clear 





C 



d e. f. 

Fig. 29. 

Schematic figures of conjugation and spore-formation in Gregarines, after Calkins, modified ; 
the details of nuclear structure and division copied from. Siedlecki's figures of Lanke$teria 
eucidiae (B. R. L.). a, union of two sporonts in a common cyst. &, division of the nucleus of 
each sporont, showing various stages of division by mitosis, with very distinct centrosomes 
and without loss of the nuclear membrane. Fragments of the karyosomes are also seen, one on 
the left, two on the right, c, commencing formation of gametes. The very numexyms minute, 
irregularly-shaped nuclei place themselves at the surface, and become s^mented off, as seen 
on the lower side of the sporont on the right. (In Lanke9teria ascidiae at this stage the sporonts 
become very irregular in shape and drawn out in various directions.) d. Stages in the con¬ 
jugation of the gametes. In the left upper quadrant of the figure are seen separate gametes; 
in the left lower ouadrant the gametes are seen uniting in pairs ; the right lower quadrant 
shows the fusion of the nuclei-; and in the right upper quadrant are seen complete zygotes or 
definitive sporoblasts. e, Stages in the division of the nuclei of the sporoblasts. whicli at the 
same time assume an oval fonn. The division of the nucleus takes place by the direct method 
into two, four, and eight small nuclei. /, cyst with ripe spores, each of which contains eight 
sporozoites derived from the eight nuclei of the sporoblast Two spores are seen in cross- 
section. 


and a posterior granular, extremity. The anterior end is prolonged 
into a rostrum terminating in two little horn-like processes. The 
posterior end bears a flagellum about 27 /a in length. The nucleus 
is at the anterior pole of the body and consists of chromosomes 
not enveloped in any membrane. The flagellum is continued from 
the base forward through the body of the gamete as a delicate 
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axial filament which terminates in a deeply staining granule 
placed just behind the nucleus. The male gametes become free 
within the cyst and penetrate the female chamber, the rostrum 
being directed in front. . They each seek out a passive female 
gamete and unite with it, often when still incompletely developed 




Fio. 80. 

Development of the gametes, and fertilisation, in Stylorhynchus longicollis. Stein (par. Blaps 
mortiioga). a, undifferentiated gamete, still attached to the body of the parent gametocyte. 
b, c, d, stages in the evolution of the motile male gamete; the body elongates and becomes 
prolonged posteriorly intoa vibratile caudal filament, the nucleus being placed at the anterior 
end, from which a short rostrum grows out; from the distinct centrosome an axial filament is 
prolonged through the body as far as the caudal filament, which appears to be a continuation 
of the axial filament; a prolongation of the axial filament in the opposite direction runs round 
the nucleus and forms the axis of the rostrum (L^ger). The fully mature gamete, d (“ sperma* 
tozoid," L6ger), has the nucleus very condensed and the axial thread doubled, both in the 
body and in the rostrum; but as a rule the conjugation is hastened and takes place when the 
male gamete is in the still Immature stage shown in c (“si)ermntid’’ of L^ger). e, mature 
female gamete, only differing from a in the loss of the stalk attaching it to the parent body. 
/, a “spermatid" conjugating with a female gamete, g, later stage of the conjugation; the 
protoplasm of the two gametes has fused into a spherical mass and the nuclei are fusing, h, 
zygote (sporoblast), witn single nucleus, t, spore, with spore-membrane and single nucleus 
preparing for division. (After L6ger, x 1900.) 


(Fig. 30, /). The flagellum drops off, but the bodies and nuclei of 
the gametes fuse and the zygote forms a spore in the usual way 
(Fig. 30, h, i). The conjugation occurring here is remarkable 
in that the gametes are the opposite, in some points of their 
equipment, to the general type of differentiation in anisogamy, 
since the active male element is as large or larger than the passive 
female, and as well provided with reserve material. In Pterocephalus^ 
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on the other hand, L6ger and Duboscq [24] have described conjuga¬ 
tion between gametes differentiated in a manner more in accord¬ 
ance with accustomed types of anisogamy. The gametes formed 
in the female chamber resemble telolecithal ova, having the 
nucleus situated in a patch of formative protoplasm at one pole, 
while the rest of the cell is occupied by coarse vitelline granules. 
The male gametes, on the contrary, are very minute, like those 



k h i j 

Fio. 81. 


Stages in the life-history of OphryocystU biitschlii, A. Sclin (par. Blaps niortisaga), a, large 
multinucleate trophozoite with pseudopodiuni-like processes. 6, small trophozoite with one 
nucleus, produced by the dividing up of a lar^e individual, c, d, e, association and encystment 
of two sporonts. /-h. division and diminution of nuclei, t, single spore formed ffom the 
zygote, with two residual nuclei in each half of the cyst, j, cyst with single spore and two 
masses of residual protoplasm, k, ripe cyst with epicyst formed in numerous separate layers 
and endocyst enclosing the single spore and the remnants of the residual protoplasm. (From 
Wasielewskl, after A, Schneider.) 

of Coccidia, and consist almost entirely of chromatin substance, 
nearly the whole protoplasmic body of the male gametocyte being 
left behind in the male chamber as residual protoplasm, from 
which the pseudocyst (see above, p. 183) is formed. The body of 
each microgamete is described as being filamentous, 5 or 6 ^ 
in length, with a refringent rostrum anteriorly and a flagellum. 
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about double the length of the body, posteriorly, and as bearing 
an undulating membrane which runs in a loose spiral from the 
rostrum to the base of the flagellum. The microgametes fertilise 
the “ ova ” in the usual way. 

Another and interesting variation in the type of conjugation 
has been described by L6ger [21] in the genus Ophryocystis of the 
Schizogregarinae. Here perfect isogamy obtains, combined with 
reduction of the gametes. The sporonts become encysted to¬ 
gether, separated at first by a septum (Fig. 31, c-/). In each the 
nucleus divides into two, and one daughter nucleus degenerates 
(Fig. 31, g). The remaining nucleus divides again, and again one 
daughter nucleus degenerates (Fig. 31, h). The survivor is the 
pronucleus and represents one-fourth of the nucleus of the 
sporont. The protoplasm of the sporont condenses round it to 
form a single gamete, leaving a large quantity of residual proto¬ 
plasm containing the degenerating nuclei. The two gametes 
derived in this way, each from one of the original sporonts, fuse, 
the septum becoming absorbed. Thus in each cyst is formed a 
single zygote (Fig. 31, i, /), which develops into the single 
spore, containing when ripe the usual eight sporozoites. Some¬ 
times, however, the septum is not absorbed, and each gamete 
then develops parthenogenetically, so that the cyst contains two 
small spores instead of a single large one. It is evident that this 
condition is to be derived from that in Monocystis by reduction and 
degeneration of all the gametes formed from each gametocyte except 
one. In the allied genus Schizocystis numerous gametes are formed 
from each sporont, and conjugate after the manner of Monocystii, 

The spores of Gregarines are either naked gymnospores 



Fio. 32. 


Portion of a section of the intestine of Pinm- 
fktrn passing throng a coelomic cyst oi Aggregata 
eoelomiai, L^er. The numerous sporozoites {$) 
are arranged radially round masses of residual 
protoplasm (r.p). cy, cyst-wall; ep, intestinal 
epitheliam. (After L4ger, x 180.) 


or chlamydospores, invested 
by a tough envelope. The 
former condition is uncommon, 
but is found in two genera of 
Cephalina. In the first of 
these, the genus Aggregata, 
Frenzel, the gymnospores or 
sporozoites are scattered in 
the cyst round several residual 
masses of protoplasm, giving 
a certain resemblance to the 
cysts of the malarial parasites 
formed in the stomach of the 
mosquito (Fig. 32). In the 
second, the genus Pfwuspora, A. 
Schn., sporoblasts are formed, 


each of which gives rise to very 
numerous sporozoites grouped round a central mass of protoplasm, 
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and each such cluster of sporozoites resembles to a certain extent 
an ordinary Gregarine spore, but has no enveloping membrane or 
sporocyst (Fig. 41). Aggregata and Porospora are grouped together 
as a tribe Gymnosporea in distinction to the ordinary Gregarines, 
the Angiosporea, in which a chlamydospore is formed. The proto¬ 
plasm of the sporonts may, in some cases, be entirely used up to 
form sporoblasts, in which the sporulation is said to be complete^ 
but more often it is incomplete^ with a more or less considerable 
mass of residual protoplasm. 

The typical Gregarine spore contains eight sporozoites, and is 
therefore said to be octozoic, but exceptionally only four sporozoites 
are formed, as in Selenidium^ hence ietrazoic. The sporozoites are 
grouped in very various ways round a granular mass of residual 
protoplasm, which contains the last remnants of the reserve 
nutrition stored up by the sporont. The protoplasm of the 
sporozoites is clear and finely granulated. Each sporozoite 
is typically sickle-shaped with the nucleus in the middle. Some¬ 
times the nucleus is at one extremity, and the sporozoite then 
has a form more resembling a tadpole (Fig. 38). 

The spore-envelope or sporocyst consists of two layers, an 
outer clear and delicate epispore^ and an inner refringent and tough 
endospore. Sometimes these two 


layers are quite separate, or, on the 
other hand, they may be intimately 
united. In external characters the 
spores show the greatest possible 
variety of form and pattern, and 
are frequently ornamented with 
long tails or processes, which may 
vary considerably even in closely 
allied species, as in the species of 
Cystobia infesting Holothurians (Fig. 
38). Another remarkable feature 
seen in some genera is the union of 
the spores by their sporocysts to 




form strings or ropes (“spores en 
chapelet ”) (Fig. 34, /). 

With regard to the dissemination 
of the spores, and the manner 
in which they infect new hosts, 
there is nothing to add to what 
has been stated above with re- 


Spores otPyxinia rubeculay Hamm. (par. 
DennesUs spp.). a, a ripe spore shomng 
distinct epispore and endospore. b. the 
endospore set ftee after bursting oi the 
epispore. After extrusion of two polar 
svhens (n), the sporozoites (<) escape ftum 
tne spore. (From Wasielewski, after L^ger.) 


gard to Monocystis (p. 163) and 

Sporozoa generally (p. 166). In no case is a true intermediate 
host known to occur. The life-cycle of Gregarines is, in the vast 
majority of cases, monogenetic, and consists of sporogony only. 
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as described above for Moiwcystis. The cases in which proliferation, 
by other methods than the usual spore-formation, has been alleged, 
are for the most part very doubtful, and, though not incredible, 
are highly improbable for reasons already put forward in dealing 
with Monocystis, There are, however, a few well-attested cases of 



FlO. 34. 

Spores of various Gregarines. a, 
simple oval spore, type of EirmocysHs, 
Sphierocystis, etc. {Gregarinidae). &, 
cylindrical spore, type of Echinomera, 
Dcudylophonis, Pterocephalus, etc. (Doc- 
tylophoridae). c, barrel-sliaped spore, 
type of GrtgariJia and other Grega¬ 
rinidae with sporoducts. d, navicular 
spore of Jieloides {Actinocephalidae). 



e, biconical spore with spines ol 
Anryrophora (Acanthospnridae). / 
purse • shaped spore typical oi 
Stylorhynchidae. g, cToscent-shaped 
spore typical of Menosporidae. h. 
sac-like spore of Gonospora tere 
helUte (K<tli.). t, tailed sjKare o 
Ceratofipora, J, tailed spore of Uro 
spora syraptae, Cu6n. (Fron 
Wasielewski, after Leger.) 


schizogony, which is correlated in Eugregarinae, as shown by 
Caullery and Mesnil [10], with an intracellular stage of long dura¬ 
tion, and takes place during this phase of the life-history. Thug 
in Gonospora longissima, Caull. et Mesn., from the Annelid Dodecacerio 
concharum^ the nucleus of the intracellular trophozoite multiplies 
by division, and the body divides into six or eight merozoiteg 
arranged as a ‘‘corps en barillet” (seep. 222). The merozoiteg 
then separate, escape from the host-cell, and develop into the 
intercellular sporonts. Another and similar case has been 
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observed by Caullery and Mesnil [Sh] ^ in a species of Selenidium 
from Spio fuliginosa. In the Schizogregarinae, on the other hand, 
schizogony is of constant occurrence, as their name implies, and 
takes the form of multiple fission during the free extracellular 
phases of the life-history. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The systematic arrangement of the GregariniJa that follows is taken 
from Labbii’s “Sporozoa” [4], for the most part, but with some additions 
or modifications necessitated by recent advances in our knowledge of the 
group. 

Sub -ORDER I. Schizogregarinae, L4ger (Amoehosporidia auct). 
Gregarinida in which schizogonic reproduction takes place during the 
extracellular phase of the trophozoite, in addition to the ordinary 
sporogony. 

The forms composing this sub-order have been regarded until recently 
as a very problematic group. Their position in the Sporozoa and their 
affinities with other members of the class have been considered doubtful 
and altogether uncertain. Up to the end of the nineteenth century the 
group was represented only by two species of OphryocystiSf except for the 
fact that the supposed cancer-parasite has been referred to it by some 
authorities. The misconception which has prevailed with regard to the 
natural position of these forms appears to be largely due to the fact that 
the species of Ophryocystis were originally described as amoeboid, and this 
character was supposed to be diagnostic of the order represented by them, 
hence termed Amoebosporidia. 

The recent investigations of Leger [20, 21, 25], however, have not 
only made known an allied form, Schizocysti.% which has a fixed body-form 
like other Gregarines, but have demonstrated that even Ophryocystis is not 
amoeboid, as originally described, but has a definite orientation of the 
body, the apparent pseudopodia being merely stiff processes of attach¬ 
ment (Fig. 21), There can be no question that the natural position of 
the group is amongst the Gregarines ; indeed it is difficult to find any 
constant diagnostic character, except the mode of reproduction, separating 
Ophryocystis and Schizocystis, the only two genera known at present, from 
the rest of the order. 

Genus 1. Schizocystisj -Leger, 1900, for S. gregarinoides, Leger, from 
the intestine of a dipterous larva, Geratopogon sp. The trophozoites 
are cylindrical and elongated, about 150 /x in length, with an anterior 
clearer region, and occur fixed to depressions in the intestinal wall. They 
resemble a Monocystid in general appearance, but while uninucleate in 
the youngest stages, the full-sized individuals may have as many as sixty 
nuclei. The body then divides up to form a number of merozoites, which 
become trophozoites of the second generation. The latter are uninucleate, 
and when full-sized they associate and become encysted, giving rise to 
gametes which conjugate and produce octozoic spores, exactly after the 


^ Whose figures, however, are far from convincing. 
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pattern of Monocystis, Qenns 2. Ophryocystis^ A. Schneider, 1884. Several 
species are known, all from the Malpighian tubules of beetles; type- 
species 0. hiUscJUUj A. Schn., from Blaps mortisaga (Fig. 31). The body 
of the trophozoite is of irregular form, with pseudopodium-like processes 
(Figg. 21, 31, and 35). The trophozoites of the first generation have 
several nuclei (apparently not more than six or eight) when full-sized, 
and then divide up to form as many small individuals of the second 
generation, which often remain connected together for some time (Fig. 



a 



e 
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Fio. 85. 


Stages In the life-history of Ophryocystit francisci, A. Schn. (par. Akis spp.). a, rosette of 
six small uninucleate Individuals produced by division of a schizont; b and c, individuals 
detached from a rosette, in h still showing the process of attachment; d, rosette of four Indi- 
vlduals; e, sporont; /, association of two sporonts; g, cyst with single spore and two masses 
of residual protoplasm. (From Waslelewski, after A. Schneider.) 


35, a, d)j but ultimately separate and become the uninucleate trophozoites 
of the second generation. The latter, when adult, associate and become 
encysted, and then give rise to a single octozoic spore, after elimination of 
nuclei and conjugation of a surviving pair, as described above (p. 188). 

Sub-order II. Euoreoarinas, L4ger. Qregarinida in which schizogonic 
reproduction is of very exceptional occurrence, and takes place only 
during the intracellular phase, if at all Spores octozoic with the rarest 
exceptions. 

Tribe 1. Acxphalina, Kolliker (Monocystideat Stein). Eugregarinae 
in which the body is non-septate, and without an epimerite at my stage. 
Chiefly “ coelomic parasites. 
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Genus 3. Monoeystisy Stein, 1848. Trophozoites characterised by 
considerable contractility, and consequent changeability of body-form. 
Spores navicular. Several species from Oligochaetes, one from GlymmtUa 
torquata, and one from Diap~ 
tomus and GyclopSy all inhabit¬ 
ing the vesiculae seminales or 
general body-cavities of their 
hosts. Type M. agilisy Stein 
(Figg. 2-8). The genus Sper- 
matophagiLs, Labb4, 1899 (noin. 
nov. for Spermatobiumy Eisen, 

1895, preoccupied), for two 
species parasitic in the vesi¬ 
culae seminales of earthworms, 
is apparently a synonym of 
Monocystis. Genus 4. Zygocystiiy 
Stein, 1848. Adult tropho¬ 
zoites generally piriform, 
always found associated in 
couples or threes (Fig. 36); 

spores biconical. Type Z. Zygocysti* co^ieta^ stein (per. Ltmbricus eonmunu 
. Ox • r xv -1 l^htrciileutf]). a, syzygy of two individuals: b, of 
coTtittdy Stein,from the vesiculae three. (After stein, x 250 .) 

seminales and general body- 

cavity of Lumbricm agricola. Two other species are known. Genus 6. 
Zygosomay Labb4,1899 (nom. nov. for Conorhynchuiy Greeff, 1880, preoccu¬ 
pied), Trophozoites pear-shaped, the entire body covered with finger-like 
processes, the endoplasm filled with vacuoles ; always associated in couples 




Fig. 87. 

Pteroipora maldaiieoruvi, Rac. et Lab. (par. Lioeepfutlus liopygvt and Clymene luvibritalis). 
a, two associated trophozoites; the individual on the left is fully expanded, that on the right 
is commencing to retract its processes, b, spore showing the sporozoites coiled spirally round 
the central mass of granular residual protoplasm, c, transverse section of a spore showing the 
three wing-like processes and the sporozoites (four of them) in the section round the central 
residual protoplasm. 

when full-grown. Sporulation unknown. Unique species Z. gibbosum 
(Greeff) from the gut of Echiurus pallasii. Genus 6. Pteroaporay Racovitia 
and Labb4,1896. Trophozoites pear-shaped, the smaller extremity bearing 
two groups of finger-shaped retractile processes, four in each group ; always 
found associated in couples. Spores with dissimilar poles, the epispore 
prolonged into three lateral wing-like expansions. Unique species P. 

*3 
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malda'MWumy R and L. (Fig. 3 7), from the coelom of Liocephalus Iwpygus and 
Glymene lumhricalis. Genus 7. Cystohia, Mingazzini, 1891. Trophozoites 
large, oval or irregular in form, with two nuclei, resulting probably from 
early fusion of associated individuals (Fig. 23). 
Spores with dissimilar poles, the epispore form¬ 
ing a funnel-like projection at one pole, some¬ 
times also a tail-like expansion at the other 
(Fig. 38). Parasites of Holothurians occurring 
in the blood-vessels, whence the cysts dehisce 
into the coelom. Type G. holothuriae (Ant. 
Schn.) from Holothuria tubulosa. Genua 8. 
Lithocystisy Giard, 1876. Trophozoites large, 
ovoid or vermiform, with the endoplasm filled 
with crystals of calcium oxalate. Spores with 
gg long tubular processes of the epispore at one 

spore, of ZcyMia irrcgn- , Unique species L. schrmderi, Giard (Fi^g. 

laris fMinchin), (par. Holothuria 39), from the COelom of vanous Echinids. 

Genus 9. Ceratmpora, L4ger, 1892. Tropho- 
losa). (After Minchin.) zoites of elongated conical form, associating by 

their truncated extremity, and giving rise to 
spores without encystment and without change of external form. Spores 
oval, with a collar-like expansion at one extremity, and two long rigid 
filaments at the other (Fig. 34, t). Unique species (7. mirahilisy Ldg., from 
the body-cavity of Glycera sp. Genus 10. Uros'poray A. Schneider, 1876. 
Trophozoites large, spores oval, with a caudal filament at one pole (Fig. 
34, j). U. saenuridis (Roll.), from the vesiculae seminales and coelom of 
Tubifex rivulorum. Other species from Nemertines, SipunculuSy Synaptay 
etc. Genus 11. Gonosporoy A. Schneider, 1875. Trophozoites ovoid, 
piriform, or vermiform (Fig. 20). Spores with dissimilar poles, rounded 
at one extremity, bearing one or more tooth-like processes at the other 
(Fig. 34, h). Four species, all from the coelomic cavities of Polychaeta. 
Type G. terehellae (Roll.), from Terebellay etc. Genus 12. Syncystisy A. 
Schneider, 1886. Trophozoites ovoid or piriform. Spores navicular with 
four divergent bristles at each extremity. Unique species S, mvrabilisy A. 
Schn., from the body-cavity and fat-body of Nepa cinerea. Genus 13. 
Diplocystisj Riinstler, 1887. Trophozoites of coelomic ” habitat, associat¬ 
ing precociously to form spherical masses. Spores spherical or oblong. 
D, schneideriy Rtlnst, from the body-cavity of Periplanata americana, D. 
mayory Cu4n., and JD. minory Cu4n. (Fig. 22), from the common cricket 
Genus 14. Lankesteriay Mingazzini, 1891. Trophozoites more or less 
spatulate (Fig. 13). Spores oval (compare Fig. 29,/). Type L, ascidiae 
(Lank.), from the gut of Giona intestinalis. The sporozoan parasite described 
by Pollard,^ from the intestinal epithelium of AmphioxuSy is identified by 
Labb4 as the intracellular stage of a Gregarine belonging to this genus. 
Genus 16. GaHyntrochlamySy Frenzel, 1885. Trophozoites with the body 
constricted into two regions not separated by any septum, and with 
a fur-like covering of rods, resembling cilia, clothing the surface of the 



* Quart, Joum. Micr. &ci,y N.S. xxxiv. p. 811. 
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body except at the anterior extremity. Spores not described. Type 
G. phronimae^ Frenz., from the gut of Phronirm tedentaria. Genus 16. 
Ancora, Labb4, 1899 (nom. nov. for Anchorman Ming., 1891, preoccupied). 
Trophozoite anchor-shaped, with two anterior lateral prolongations of the 





Fio. 30. 

Lithocystis schneiderl, Oiard (par. EcMnoctirdiumy etc.), a, an association of two of the 
extremely lively trophozoites, which attach themselves loosely to one another in pairs, keeping 
up at the same time very active movements. 6, two trophozoites (sporonts) alx)ut to become 
encysted ; the bodies have contracted into compact motionless masses, and in each individual 
vacuoles have appeared containing clinorhombic crystals of calcium oxalate; the whole mass 
is surrounded by a coat of amoei)Ocytes from the coelomic fluid of the host, c, an unripe 
spore, before formation of sporozoites, highly magnified, d, a ripe spore, c and d also show 
the differences between the two kinds of sjKjres; c is a microspore, d, a macrospore, n, 
nucleus; awi.c, investment of amoebocytes; cr, crystals; /, funnel-like prolongation of the 
epispore, through which the sporozoites pass out; t, tail-like process of the epispore, tubular 
in the unripe, filamentous in the ripe spore ; sp.z, sporozoites. (After L^ger.) 

body. Spores unknown. Unique species A. sagittata (Leuck.), from Ihe 
gut of Capitella capitata. 

The following genera of Acephalina, known only in the trophozoite 
phase, are insufficiently characterised :— 

Gknua 17. Pleurozyga^ Mingazzini, 1891. Trophozoites more or less 
claviform, associating laterally. Thrfte species from Ascidians. Genus 18. 
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Ophtoidinoy Mingazzini, 1891. Trophozoites elongated, vermiform, the 
body cylindrical, blunt at one end, pointed at the other. 0. honellia$f 
Frenz., from the gut of Bonellia viridis. Two other species are also 
referred to this genus. Gknus 19. Kdllikertllay Labb^, 1899 (nom. nov. 
for Kdllikenoy Ming., 1893, preoccupied). Trophozoites of rhomboidal 
form, the anterior extremity rounded and forming a sort of head, 
separated by a constriction from the rest of the body. Unique species 
K, staurocephali (Ming.), from Staurocepkalm rudolphii. Genus 20. Lobum- 
chdla^ Mingazzini, 1891. Trophozoites of elongated form with the 
anterior end rounded. Unique species L. belormdes^ Ming., from the 
coelom of Alcwpe sp. 

Tribe 2. Cephalina, Delage Polyeystidea axict.Doliocyitidae), 
Eugregarinae which always possess an epimerite, which may be present 
only in the young stages or may be a permanent organ. The body is 
divided, typically, by a septum into protomerite and deutomerite, but may 
be simple, non-septate. Parasites chiefly of Arthropods, usually occurring 
in the gut. 

(а) Sub-tribe Gymnosporea, L4ger. The cyst contains naked 
gymnospores (sporozoites) not enveloped in sporocysts to form spores. 

Family 1. Aooreoatidae, LabbA Sporonts septate, forming associa¬ 
tions of two or more individuals. Sporozoites grouped irregularly round 
a number of residual masses (Fig. 32). 

Genus 21. Aggregata^ Frenzel, 1885. Trophozoites elongated, 
cylindrical A. portunidarum, Frenz., from the intestine of Carcinui 
maenoi and Portunus arcuattu^ and several other species from other 
Crustacean hosts. 

Family 2. Porosporidae, Labbe. Each sporoblast gives rise to 
numerous sporozoites grouped round a residual mass, but the spores ’’ so 
formed are not enveloped in sporocysts (Fig. 41). 

Genus 22. Porospora^ A. Schneider, 1876. Epimerite minute, 
button-like. Trophozoites lai^e, septate, usually solitary (Fig. 1), some¬ 
times associated (Fig. 40). Unique species P. gigantea (E. v. Ben.), from 
the gut of the lobster. 

(б) Sub-tribe Anoiosporea, L4ger. Spores well developed, with 
double sporocysts composed of epispore and endospore. 

Family 3, Gregarinidae, Labb4 {CUpvydrinidae^ L4ger). Tropho¬ 
zoites with simple epimerites (Fig. 17, a). Cysts with or without sporo- 
ducts. Spores oval, in forms without sporoducte (Fig. 34, a), but in forms 
with sporoducts they are barrel-shaped (Fig. 34, c) and united in strings 
by their flattened ends. 

Genus 23. Gregarina, Dufour, 1828 (GUpsydrina^ Hammer- 
Bchmidt, 1838). Epimerite conical or knobbed, rarely large. Cysts 
spherical or oval with sporoducts (Figg. 28 and 42). Spores barrel-shaped 
(Fig. 34, c). 0, blattanm, Sieb. (Fig. 42), from the common cockroach 

Periplaneta orientalis; 0. ovata, Duf., from the earwig Forficula awn* 
cuUma; G, polymorpha (Hamm.), from the meal-worm; and numerous 
other species, parasitic in the intestinal tracts of insects. Genus 24. 
Oimocystit^ A. Schneider, 1876. Trophozoite with transitory protom., 
resembling a monocystid. Cyst with sporoducts. Spores elongated. 
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Fio. 41. 

Two Hpores of Porospora giganteut 
V. Ben. (par. Homarus vulgaris), show¬ 
ing the numerous sporozoites planted 
round a central mass of residual pro¬ 
toplasm. (From Lankester.) 




Fio. 42. 

Gregarina btattarum, Sieb. (par. Periplaiuta 
oritHtalis). 1, a syzygy of two sporonts; a, 
nucleus. 2, rij)e cyst, partially emptied; a, 
channels leading to the spfjinxlucts; o, the re¬ 
maining spores; c, endocyst; d, the everted 
sporoducts ; e, the gelatinous epicyst. (From 
lankester.) 


cylindrical. G, tenaxy A. Schn., from the gut 
of the cockroach Ectohia lapponica ; G. ephemeraey 
Frantz, from the intestine of Ephemeray larva. 
Genus 25. Eirraocystisy Leger, 1892 {HirmocystiSy 
LabW, 1899). Epim. a conical knob. Sporonts 
forming syzygies of numerous individuals (Fig. 
24). Cysts without sporoducts. Spores oval in 
form (Fig. 34, a). E, polymorphay Leger, from 
the intestine of Limnohuiy larva, and other species 
from the digestive tracts of insects. Genus 26. 
Hyalospora, A. Schneider, 1875. Cysts without 
sporoducts. Spores ellipsoidal, pointed at the 
ends, bulging in the middle. H, roscoviaruiy 
A. Schn., type-species, from the gut of Petrohius 
vuiritimvSy and two other species. Genus 27. 
Eu^poray A. Schneider, 1876. Cysts without 
sporoducts. Spores prismatic. Unique species 
E, fallaxy A. Schn., from the gut of JRhizotrogu$ 
aestwiLs, Genus 28. SphaerocystiSy L4ger, 1892. 


Fio. 40 . Body of trophozoite spheroidal, with transitory 

Porapora giganUa, v. Ben. protom. Cysts without sporoducts. Spores oval 
^"Shlri « form (Fig. 34, «). Unique specie. & 
of which the hlndemoat has L4g^ from the gut of Cyphon palliduiy larva. 
WiS4rtewiiSr«ftM*L^ Genus 29. CnemidMpora, A. Schneidsr, 1882. 
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Epim. large, lancet-shaped. Sporonts solitary, the body elongated and 
cylindrical in form, with globular protom. Cysts without sporoducts. 
Spores ellipsoidal with thick sporocysts. Unique species C. lutea, A. Schn., 
from digestive tract of Olo7neris sp. Genus 30. Stenophora, Labb^, 1899 
(nom. nov. for Stenocephalm, A. Schneider, 1876, preoccupied). Sporont oval, 
obese, with small conical protomerite. Cysts without sporoducts. Spores 
fusiform with a dark equatorial line. Unique species S, juli (Frantz.), 
from the digestive tract of millepedes, Julus sabulosus and terrestria, 
Spirobolm marginatus. 

Family 4. Didymophyidae, L4ger. Sporonts always associated in 
pairs, one behind the other, in such a way that the protomerite of the 
satellite disappears, and each syzygy resembles an individual with three 
chambers and two nuclei (Fig. 25, a). 

Genus 31. Didymophyes, Stein, 1848. Epim. in form of a cylindro- 
conical spike (Fig. 26, b). Cysts dehiscing by simple rupture. Spores oval. 
D, paradoxa, St, from the intestine of Geotrupes stercorariua; and three 
other species. 

Family 5. Dactylophoridae, Leger. Epimerite asymmetrical, 
irregular, bearing digitiform or root-like prolongations (Fig. 17, A, The 
dehiscence of the cysts is effected by simple rupture or by means of a 
pseudocyst (p. 183) placed laterally. Spores elongated, cylindrical (Fig. 34, b). 

Genus 32. Ehopaloriia, L<iger, 1893. Epim. a subspherical knob 
bearing flexible digitiform processes. Trophozoites solitary, the conical 
body not septate, but with an indication of the protomerite. Unique 
species R. geophili^ Ldg., from digestive tract of Geophilidae and of 
Stigmatogaster gracilis. Genus 33. Echinomera, Labb(5, 1899 (nom. nov. 
for EchinocepJialm, A. Schneider, 1875). Trophozoite of oval or subconical 
contour, massive ; epim. persistent, spiked, the point furnished with small 
digitiform appendages which are not persistent, the whole forming with 
the protomerite a cone with summit displaced and slightly excentric 
(Fig. 17, h). Cyst dehiscing by simple rupture. Spores cylindrical with 
rounded bases, usually in strings (Fig. 34, b). Unique species E. hispida 
(A. Schn.), from the gut of Lithobius forficatus. Genus 34. Trichorhynchus^ 
A. Schneider, 1882. Cephalont with cylindrical or truncated protom., 
bearing an elongated conical rostrum. Cysts oblong with wart-like emi¬ 
nences ; dehiscence by means of a lateral pseudocyst. Spores cylindrical 
or ellipsoidal, not in strings. Unique species T, pulcher^ A. Schn., from 
the digestive tract of Scutigera. Genus 36. Pterocephalus, A. Schneider, 
1887. Trophozoite with bilaterally symmetrical protom., divided into 
two lobes bearing spines or root-like processes, the two lobes united at 
one of their extremities to form a coiled horn (Fig. 17, t). Spores oval 
in form, connected obliquely into strings. Unique species P. nobilis^ 
A. Schn., from the gut of Scolopendra spp. Genus 36. Dactylophorus^ 
Balbiani, 1889. Protom. expanded excentrically, and carrying the 
digitiform processes of the epim. Sporonts solitary, of elongated form. 
Cysts dehiscing by means of a lateral pseudocyst. Spores cylindrical. 
Unique species D. robustusy Leg., from the gut of Cryptops horterms. 

Family 6. Actinocephalidae, L4ger. Sporonts always solitary ; 
epim. symmetrical, simple or with appendages. Cysts dehiscing by 
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simple rupture. Spores navicular, biconical, or cylindrical with conical 
extremities (Fig. 34, d). Parasitic for the most part in the guts of 
carnivorous Arthropods. 

(1) Sub-family Sciadophorinae, Labb4. Protom. umbrella-shaped, 
with radiating ridges terminating posteriorly in recurved spines. Spores 
biconical, the epispore with equatorial, the endospore with polar, dehiscence. 

Genus 37. Sciadophoraj Labbe, 1899 (nom. nov. for Lycosella, 

1896, preoccupied), with the characters of the sub-family. S. phalangii 
(Leg.), from the gut of Fhalangium crassum and P. cornutum ; two other 
species, also from Phalangidae, 

(2) Sub -FAMILY Anthorhynchinae, Labb(^. Spores ovoid with 
pointed ends, joined in strings by an equatorial suture. 

Genua 38. Anthorhynchus^ Labb<5, 1899 (nom. nov. for Anihocephalus^ 
A. Schneider, 1887). Epini. a large grooved knob. Unique species A, 
sophiae (A. Schn.), from the gut of Phalarigium opilio. 

(3) Sub-family Pileocephalinae, LabbA Epim. simple, conical, or 
lance-like. Spores usually biconical. 

Genus 39. Pileocephahcs^ A. Schneider, 1875. Epim. shaped like a 
lance-head (Fig. 17, c). P. JLeerii (KolL), from the gut of Phryganid larvae 
and P. chmensiSf A. Schn., from the gut of Mystacid larvae ; two other 
doubtful species. Genus 40. Amphoroide,% Labbe, 1899 (nom. nov. 
for Amphorella, L(^ger, 1892, preoccupied). Epim. spiked or globular; 
sporonts solitary ; protom. very short, compressed, hollowed out into a 
cup. Spores biconical. Unique species, A, polydesmi (L^g.\ from the gut 
of Polydesmus complanatus. Genus 41. IHscorhynchus, Labb^^, 1899 (nom. 
nov. for DucocephaluSj Leger, 1892, preoccupied). Epim. large, in the 
form of boss surrounded by a thick ring ; protom. globular, larger than 
the deutom. Spores biconical, obese. Unique species, D. trunmtus (Leg.), 
from the gut of Sericostoma sp., larva. 

(4) Sub- FAMILY Stictosporinae, Labb^. Spores biconical, with 
slightly curved, pointed terminations ; the endospore with numerous little 
papilliform elevations. 

Genus 42. Stictospora, Leger, 1893. Epim. with a globular head, 
depressed ventrally and covered with projecting ribs terminating posteriorly 
in spikes. Spores biconical, the points slightly curved inwards. Unique 
species, >8. provincialisy Leg., from the gut of the larva of Melolontha and 
Rhizoirogus, 

(5) Sub-family Actinocephalinae, Labb4. Epim. with appendages 
(except in Stylocystis). Spores symmetrical, navicular, biconical, or 
cylindrical with pointed ends. 

Genus 43. Schneideria^ L^ger, 1892. Trophozoite non-septate ; epim. 
a thick plate bordered by a rim composed of rib-like thickenings (Fig. 18). 
Spores smooth, obese, biconical. S. mucroncUa^ L4g., from the larva of 
Bibio marci, and S. caudafa (Sieb.), from the larva of Sciara nitidicollis. 
Genus 44. Styloqfstis, Ldger, 1899. Trophozoite non-septate; epim. in the 
form of a pointed bristle or sharp spine, usually curved. Sporonts solitary. 
Spores biconical Unique sj>ecie8 S. praecox, L^r, from the gut of the 
larva of Tanypus sp. (Diptera). While evidently closely allied to the 
foregoing genus, the epimerite lacks the appendages characteristic of the 
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sab-family, and from the morphological point of view is intermediate 
between the simple epimerite of Doliocystidae and the more complex 
epimerites of Actinocephalidae (Ii(Sger). Genus 46. Asterophoroy L4ger, 
1892. Epim. composed of a circular ridge with radiating rib-like 
thickenings, surrounding a prominent central papilla. Protom. ordinarily 
larger than the deutom. Sporonts solitary, of elongated form. Spores 
cylindrical with conical extremities. A. mucronata^ L^g-> from the gut of 
the larva of Rhyacophila^ and A, elegans, L^g., from the digestive tract of 
the larvae of Phryganea grandis and Scricostoma sp. Genus 46. Stephana- 
pkora^ L^ger, 1892. Epim. large, in form of a convex disc bearing a 
crown of finger-shaped tentacles. Spores as in the last. Unique species 
S. lucani (Stein), from the gut of Dorcus parallelipipedus. Genus 47. 
Bothriopsu, A. Schneider, 1875. Epim. in form of a lenticular knob 
bearing long flexible non-motile filaments. Sporonts solitary, with 
protom. greatly developed and very mobile. Spores biconical, obese. 
Unique species B. histriOy A. Schn., from the gut of Hydatiais sp. 
Grenus 48. Coleorhynchics, Labb4, 1899 (nom. nov. for Coleophora^ A. 
Schneider, 1885, preoccupied). , Sporont with protom. in the form of a 
sucker or strawberry, extending over the deutom.; septum convex, 
projecting into the protom.; deutom. subspherical or cylindrical. Spores 
navicular. Unique species G. heros (A. Schn.), from the gut of Nipa 
cinerea. Genus 49. Legeriay Labbe, 1899 (nom. nov. for Dufouria, A. 
Schneider, 1875). Protom. dilated, club-shaped ; septum convex, pro¬ 
jecting into protom. Spores sub navicular, with thick sporocysts. Unique 
species L. agi '^s (A, Schn.), gut of laiva of Colymhetes sp. Genus 50. 
PkialoideSf Labb4, 1899 (nom. nov. for Phialis, Linger, 1892, preoccupied). 
Epim. in the form of a retractile bos.s, surrounded by a circular ridge 
and a collar-like membrane with pleats terminated by triangular teeth. 
Sporonts massive, solitary. Spores biconical, obese. Unique species P, 
omata (L4g.), from the gut of the larva of Hydrophilus piceus. Genus 51. 
GeneiorhyrichuSy A. Schneider, 1875. Epim. in the form of a disc bristling 
with fine pointed teeth, carried on a very elongated neck (Fig. 17, S'). 
Spores subnavicular. Unique species G. monnieri, A. Schn., from the 
gut of the nymph of Lxbellula. Genus 52. ActinocephaluSy Stein, 1848.^ 
Epim. sessile or on a well-marked neck, and provided with hooks or 
spines. Spores biconical. A. stelliformis, A. Schn., from the gut of 
Ocypus olens and other beetles ; and other species. Genus 53. Pyxinia^ 
Hammerschmidt, 1838. Epim. in the form of a cup or saucer with 
fringed rim surrounding a central spike (Fig. 15). P. mhecula^ Hamm. 
(Figg. 16 and 33), from the gut of Dermestes lardarius and 1). vulpinus; 
and other speciea Genus 54. BeloideSy Labb^, 1899 (nom. nov, for Xipho- 
rhynch'iUy L4ger, 1892). Epim. in form of disc or knob furnished with 
about ten teeth, and bearing in the centre a long spike (Fig. 17,«). Spores 

* The two speciea mentioned by Stein (MUller’s ArchiVf 1848) under the genus 
ActinociphaltLs were A. acus^ Stein, from Carahus glcdyratus and A, lucani from 
Laeanui {Dorcus) parallelipipedus. The former of these is not mentioned in Labb4's 
Sporozoa, the latter is plac^ following L^ger, under the genus Stephanophora^ L4ger. 
These facts may necessitate a revision of the nomenclature of the genera of Aelmo- 
cspkaUdoA^ since the genus Aetinocephalus in Das Thicrrcieh does not contain either 
of the species placed in it by the founder of the genus. 
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elongate-oval or boat-shaped. B, firmui (L4g.X (Fig. 17, e\ and B. tenuis 
(L4g.), both from the intestines of larvae of Dermestes spp. 

Family 7. Aoanthosporidae, L^ger. Sporonts always solitary. 
Epim. symmetrical, simple or with appendages. Cysts dehiscing by 
simple rupture. Spores garnished with bristles at the poles or equator 
(Fig. 34, e). Parasites of carnivorous insects. 

Genus 65. Corycella^ Leger, 1892. Protom. spherical, more or less 
dilated ; epim. in form of a knob bearing a crown of eight large hooks 
(Fig. 16). Unique species (7. armata^ L4g., from the gut of Gyrinus 
natator, larva. Genus 66. Acantliosfora^ L4ger, 1892. Sporonts solitary, 
of elongate oval form. Epim. in form of a conical obtuse knob. Spores 
oval, with a tuft of four bristles at each pole and an equatorial circlet 
of sharp spines. A. pileata^ L^g*> from the gut of Omoplus sp., larva, 
and two other species. Genus 57. Aneyrophoraf L4ger, 1892. Sporonts 
solitary, the posterior end pointed. Epim. a knob bearing flexible or 
rigid appendages in the form of recurved hooks. Spores biconical, with 
polar tufts and six equatorial bristles (Fig. 34, e). A. gracilis^ L4g., from 
Carahus aurahiSf G. violacem^ and Silpha thoradca; A, uncinata^ frona 
the larvae of IJytisctcs^ Colymhetes^ Sericostoma^ and Limnophilvs rhombicus. 
Genus 68. Cometoides^ Labb4, 1899 (nom. nov. for Pogonites, L4ger, 1892, 


preoccupied). Epim. a spherical knob, flattened centrally, bearing a 
circlet of flexible slender filaments (Fig. 17,/). Spores with a tuft of 
bristles at each pole and two circlets of equatorial bristles. C. erinitus 
(L4g.), from Hydrobius, larva ; G, capitatus (L4g.), from HydrouSy larva, gut. 

Family 8. Menosporidae, L4ger. Sporonts solitary. Epim. sym¬ 
metrical, with appendages, and connected to pro tom. by a long neck. 
Cysts spherical, dehiscing by simple rupture. Spores in the form of 
crescents more or less curved (Fig. 34, y). Parasites of larvae of Agrionidas, 
Genus 59. Menosporay L4ger, 1892. Epim. in form of a cup bordered 
by hooks. Unique species, M. polyacanthay L4g., 
from gut of Agrion puellay larva. Genus 60. Hop- 
lorhynckuSy Carus, 1863. Epim. in form of a disc 
bordered by sharp teeth. Unique species, H, oligacan- 
thus (Sieb.), (Fig. 43), from gut of Galopteryx virgo, larva. 

Family 9. Stylorhynchidae, A. Schneider. 

Tropho. with body usually elongated, and epim. 
symmetrical, with or without appendages. Cysts 
with two envelopes closely joined; dehiscence by 
means of pseudocyst Spores pouch-like, brown or 
blackish, joined in strings, and dehiscing by a split 
corresponding to the most convex border (Fig. 34, /). 

Genus 61. LophocephaluSy Labb4, 1899 (nom. nov, 
for Lophorhynchuty A. Schneider, 1882, preoccupied). 

Epim. sessile, hollowed into a cup bordered by a 



membranous rim with vesicular appendages. Protom. Hopiorhynehui oHm- 
depressed. Cysts irregular, subspWical with areolar (Sietx from the 

eminences. Unique species, L. insignis (A. Schn.), (From i^nke«t«ro^ 


from gut of Helops striatus (Fig. 44). Gknus 62. 


Cystocsphalusy A. Schneider, 1886. Epim. vesicular, with short narrow 
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neck. Unique species, (7. algierianuSy A. Schn., from the gut of Pimelia 
sp. Genus 63. OocephaltLS^ A. Schneider, 1886. Epim. in the form of 
a rounded knob carried by a short conical neck. Unique species 0, 
kispaniiSf A. Schn., from the gut of Morica sp. Genus 64. SphaerorhynchuSj 
Labb4, 1899 (nom. nov. for SphaerocephahiSy A, Schneider, 1886). Epira. 
small, spherical or oval, borne on a long, broad cylindrical neck, sharply 
constricted below the epim. Unique species S. 


ophxoidea (A. Schn.), from the gut of Akis. Genus 
65. Stylorhynchusy Stein, 1848. The protom. of 
the cephalont is prolonged into a cylindrical, 
elongated rostrum, carrying at its termination the 



Fig. 44. 

Lophocephalvs inrignisiA. Schn.), (par. Helops striatus), showing 
the large epimerite and the nucleus with a band-shaped karyo- 
some. (Prom Waslelewski, after L^ger.) 



Fio. 45. 


Stylorhynchus longicollis, 
Stein (par. Blaps mortU 
saga). On the left a cepha¬ 
lont, with a long epime¬ 
rite (a) attached to the 
protomerite (b). On the 
right a sporont. the epi¬ 
merite having oeen cast 
off. (From Lankester.) 


small knob-shaped epim. (Fig. 17, c?); protom. of the sporont rounded ; 
the deutom. very elongated. S. longicollisy Stein, from the gut of Blaps 
mortisaga (Fig. 46); and other species. 

Family 10. Doliocystidae. Epim. symmetrical, simple. Body 
non-septate. Spores oval. Parasites of marine Annelids. 

Genus 66. Doliocystis, L4ger, 1893. Body showing no trace of 
protom. or septum. Spores oval, with a thickening of the sporocyst at 
one pole. D. pslludda (Kdll.), from the gut of Nereis culirifera and 
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N, heatLcoudra/yi; D. aphroditae (Lank.), from the gut of Aphrodite (Fig. 
19); and other species. 

The following genera of Cephalina are of uncertain position :— 

Genus 67. Nermtoides, Mingazzini, 1891. Trophozoite vermiform, 
without septum ; epim. in form of a fork or pair of pincers, borne on an 
elongated neck. Unique species N. Ming., from the gut of Bal- 



Stlcnidium, various species, a, comma-shaped species {**Sdenidiuni en virgule ") flroin 
Cirratulu^ cirratus ; rp, ini.jute epimerite, afterwards thrown off. b, seinicolon-like species 
(“5. en point et virgule") from the same host, with very large epimerite. c-/, stages of S. 
echinatum, C. and M. (par Dodecaceria concAarwn). c, free sporont; d, syzygy of two sporonts; 
c, a spore, external view, showing the spiny surface; /, a spore in section, showing t.he four 
sporozoites, a and &, x 500; c and d, x 800; « and/, x 850. (After Caullery and Mesnil.) 


anus perforatus and Pollicipes cornucopia. Genus 68. Ulivinay Mingazzini, 

1891. Body of elliptical form, protom. a quarter the length of the body. 
The external membrane forms a continuous sac round the animal. U. 
ellipticay Ming., from the gut of Audouinia filigera. Genus 69. Sycia, L4ger, 

1892. Epim. knobbed, bordered by a thick ring (Fig. 17, b). Protom. 
subspherical; deutom. conical; with numerous enclosures, S. xnopinata^ 
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L^., from the gut of Audouinia sp. Qenus 70. Stlmidiumy Giard, 1884, 
emend. Caullery et Mesnil, 1899, incl. Etarhdbdinay Mingazzini, 1891, 
Polyrhahdinay Ming,, 1891, and Platycyttity L4ger, 1892. B^y attenuated, 
vermiform, without septum, showing longitudinal striations due to myocyte 
fibrillae at the surface. Epimerite slender, conical, or large and globular 
(Fig. 46, a, by Spores spherical, spined, and exceptional amongst Greg- 
arines in being tetrazoic (Fig. 46, e, /). Parasites of Polychaetes. Type S. 
ptndulay Giard, from the body-cavity of Nerine; S, echinatumy C. et M., 
from the gut of Dodecaceria eoncharum; other species from Scololepit ftUi- 
ginoMy CirrhcUului cirratuiy and other marine Annelids. See especially 
Caullery and Mesnil [86]. 


Order 2. Coccidiidea 

The Coccidiidea are an order of the Telosporidia (p. 166), 
characterised by the following distinctive features. They are cell- 
parasites, attacking tissue - cells, and especially epithelial cells, 
rarely other forms of tissue, and never blood-cells. The trophozoite 
grows within the infected cell into an oval or spherical body, with 
great resemblance to an ovum; it is quite motionless, never at 
any period amoeboid, and remains intracellular during at least the 
whole trophic stage. The dissemination of the parasite is always 
accomplished by means of resistant oocystSy the formation of which 
is preceded by the conjugation of differentiated gametes in all cases 
that have been thoroughly investigated. Within the oocyst the 
zygote breaks up into sporoblasts (archispor€s)y which either become 
converted into naked sporozoites {gymno9poi'es)y or into spores 
(chlamydospores)y each containing from one to four sporozoites, 
seldom more. In addition to this exogenous method of reproduc¬ 
tion, or sporogonyy by means of diirable cysts, the life cycle is often 
complicated by endogenous multiplication, or schizogonyy serving for 
the increase of the parasites within the host. The schizogony is 
not preceded by conjugation, and is not accompanied by formation 
of any oocysts or sporocysts. 

The Coccidia have attracted the attention of naturalists and medical 
men for a long time past, by their frequent occurrence in the rabbit and 
other Vertebrates, in which they may be present in such masses that their 
presence cannot fail to be detected by simple inspection when the host is 
dissected. Earlier observers often held, however, very erroneous views 
as to the nature of these parasites. Hake, who in 1839 was the first to 
describe Coccidia, regarded them as pathological products of the diseased 
animal—in fact, as a form of pus-corpuscles ; and similar views were 
held by many subsequent writers. On the other hand, a number of 
authorities in the forties and fifties believed Coccidia to be eggs of 
paraaitie worms. lUmak, in 1845, was the first to point out their 
relations to Muller’s ** psorosperms,” and in 1864 LieberkUhn insisted 
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upon their affinities with Qregarines. A year later Kloss gave the first 
thorough account of the life-cycle, in the case of the form infesting the 
snail, subsequently named Klostia helidna by A. Schneider. Kloss’s 
work was also the first proof of the existence of these parasites in Inverte¬ 
brates. The endogenous life-cycle was first described by Eimer in 1870, 
in the form infesting the mouse, termed by him Gregarina falciformu; 
but later (1875) made by Schneider the type of a new genus, Evmeria. 
Henceforth these organisms became known as egg-shaped psoro- 
aperms (eifbrmige Psorospermien, Psorospermies oviformes), and their 
affinities with the Gregarines received general recognition. In 1879 
Leuckart greatly increased our knowledge of the Coccidian parasites of 
the rabbit, and introduced for them the new generic name Cocddium^ in 
the second edition of his well-known treatise upon human parasites. 
From this time onwards these parasites were commonly known as 
** Coccidia ”—a word often used in an extremely vague sense by writers 
whose zoological knowledge is defective, and by whom it is sometimes 
employed in a sense practically synonymous with the older word psoro- 
sperms.’^ 

In the eighties our knowledge of the forms of Coccidia and their life 
cycles was steadily increased, chiefly by the labours of Aim4 Schneider, 
and in more recent years by Labb4. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century a vast amount has been written about Coccidia on account of the 
connection suspected to exist between them and cancer, but this work has 
been for the most part barren of results, contributing little to extend 
our knowledge either of cancer or of Coccidia. It is in this period, 
however, that the complete life-cycle has been gradually worked out by a 
number of observers. An alternation of generations was fii*st suggested 
by L. and R. Pfeiffer, whose ideas met with the most vigorous criticism, 
but a double life-cycle has now been demonstrated to be of almost 
universal occurrence amongst Coccidia Towards the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, also, sexual reproduction has been observed and accu¬ 
rately studied in a number of forms. The new century commences with 
an exhaustive monograph by Schaudinn upon the complete life-history 
of the forms infesting the centipede Lithohius, a publication which marks 
an epoch in the investigation not only of Coccidia but of Sporozoa 
generally, and completes our knowledge of a most fascinating chapter in 
natural history. 

(o) Occwrence^ HabUat^ Effects on their Hosts^ etc ,—The Coccidia 
are an abundant group of the Sporozoa, but appear to be confined, 
in the matter of hosts, to three great phyla—the Arthropods, 
Mollusca, and Vertebrata.^ In the last named they are found 

^ Exceptions are the Coccidian parasites discovered by CauUery and Mesnil in the 
gut of CapUeUa capitata [126] and other Polychaete worms [129a]. Since only the 
schizogony was observed, the systematic position of these forms could not be deter¬ 
mined ; they remain for the present, therefore, without any generic or specific 
designation. On the other hand, these authors are of opinion that the alleged 
Coccidian parasites in PerichaetOy described by Beddard {Ann, Mag. Rat. Hist (6), 
il 1888, p. 488), are nothing more than segmenting eggs of Nematodes. It is 
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more commonly than any other Sporozoa, and have long been 
familiar on account of their frequent occurrence amongst domestic 
animals, both in birds and mammals, and even in man. They are 
met with in all the five classes of Vertebrates more or less 
commonly, and the very numerous species of the type-genus 

Coccidium are almost confined 
to Vertebrate hosts. ^ In 
Mollusca, Coccidian parasites 
are very common in Gastro¬ 
poda and Cephalopoda, and 
Jlyaloklossia pelseneeri, L^ger, 
occurs in the kidneys of the 
Lamellibranch Tellina ; a 
species, of position as yet 
doubtful, occurring also in 
the kidneys of Donax (L^ger 
[41]). In Arthropods, Coccidia 
occur sparingly in Insects, 
more abundantly in Myria¬ 
pods, but have not been found 
as yet in either Arachnida or 
Crustacea. 

The Coccidia are chiefly 
parasites of epithelial cells, 
and since the infection of the 
host appears to take place in 
all cases by way of the 
digestive tract, it is the 
epithelium of the gut or of its 
appendages, such as the liver 
(Fig. 47), that is most often 
Fio. 47. the seat of the parasite. In 

Section of rabbit’s liver infecte<l with Cocctdfum _ PnnaiHprn'hlA nnmV^^r 
ori/om«, Leuck. After Balbiani, from Wasielewski. ^ consioeraoie numoer 01 

cases, however, the parasitic 
germs, after entering the system by way of the gut, go further 
afield before settling down. Passing through the gut-wall, the 
parasites are transported, probably, by the circulation of the blood 
or lymph, to their specific habitat. In those cases in which 
the vascular system forms the general body-cavity (haemocoele), 
we find occasionally, though very rarely, what is so common 
in the Gregarines, namely, Coccidia as “coelomic^' parasites.* 

possible that some of the supposed Coccidia seen in Polychaeta are really intra¬ 
cellular stages of Gregarines; but a genuine Coccidian, Caryotropha mesnUii (Fig. 67) 
has recently been described by Siedlecki [65a] from Polymnia ^lebiihsa. 

^ Exceptions are two species found in LUhcbiiLS forjicatus^ viz. Coccidium lacazei 
(Labb4), and Q. schvhergi, ^haudinn. 

^ An example is Adelea mesnUii Perez, 1899 [50], from the body-cavity of 
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As a general rule, however, the parasite selects some particular 
organ, most often the excretory organs.^ In Molluscs, especially, 
the kidneys are the seat of these parasites more often than any 
other organ (Fig. 48). In Arthropods this is less frequently the case, 
but Eimeria nova, A. Schn., is found in the Malpighian tubules of 
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Klosaia helici7iu, A. Schn., from the kidney of Helix hortensU, after Balbiani, from Wasie- 
lewski, a, portion of a section of the kidney, showing normal epithelial cells containing con¬ 
cretions (Oi ai'd enlarged epithelial cells containing the parasite (K) in various stages, ft, cyst 
of the Klossia containing sporoblasts, c, cyst with rij^ spores, each enclosing four sporo¬ 
zoites and a patch of residual protopla.sin. 


Glomeris, In Vertebrates again the kidney is very often attacked; 
in other cases amongst this phylum it is not infrequently the 
spleen, and even in a few instances the testis, which is selected 
by Coccidian parasites—never, however, the ovary; so that in this 

the moth Tineola biseliella ; it attacks chiefly the fat-body, but may overrun also 
the pericardial cells, oenocytes, Malpighian tubules, muscles, and epidermis ; it is 
never found, however, in the gut-epithelium, nor does it penetrate the nervous 
system, gonads, or imagiual discs. Another example is Addea ahuHwriy L4ger, 
parasitic upon various beetles {Ahis spp. ; Olocrates abbreviatus) ; it also attacks 
the fat-body and the })ericardial cells, but not any other organs, 

^ With regard to the question of the transport of the parasites within the body of 
the host, Laveran [36] has drawn attention to an association between Coccidium 
vietchnikovi, Lav., and a Myxosporidian, Myxobolut ov^onnis^ Thel., in the gudgeon. 
The Myxoboliis in the liver, spleen, and kidney is found containing the Coecidium in 
various phases of development, especially in the stage of cysts with spores, in which case 
the Myxobohis usually contains no spores of its own. Free Coccidia not contained in 
Myxosporidia are found only in the intestine. Laveran believes that the Coccidia 
penetrate the Myxosporidia in the intestine, and that the latter then invade the 
organs they affect, and transport the Coccidia with them. This view is contested by 
Blanchard ([30], p. 161). 
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respect the predilections of Coccidia are the opposite of those of 
Myxosporidia, which frequently attack the ovary but never the testis. 
A given species of Coccidian parasite may confine its attentions 
entirely to some particular organ, or it may attack several organs, 
as for example Coccidium mintUum^ Tfa^l., found in the liver, spleen, 
and kidney of the tench; but as a rule it is rare for a form 
infesting the epithelium of the digestive tract to attack other 
internal organs as well 

Coccidia during the trophic stage are always intracellular 
parasites,^ and each trophozoite destroys completely the cell which 
harbours it. As a rule the trophozoite lies in the cytoplasm and 
does not attack the nucleus directly, but pushes it to one side, often 
indenting or compressing it. The first effect of the extranuclear 
parasite is to produce a considerable hypertrophy of the host-cell, 
especially of its nucleus. The cell is stimulated to increased 
metabolism, shown not only in rapid growth, but also in the 
formation.by it of fatty substances, which serve as nutriment 
for the parasite and are consumed by it (Schaudinn [51]). The 
effects of the parasite are not confin^ to the cell which harbours 
it, but may extend to the surrounding tissues; in Helix horiensis 
attacked by Klossia helicina the neighbouring epithelial cells of the 
kidney are stimulated to karyokinesis and multiplication, and a 
proliferation of the cells of the connective tissue is induced, leading 
to the formation of a fibrous envelope round the masses of Coccidia 
as a healing process on the part of the host (Laveran [38]). 
Ultimately, however, the infected cell is so weakened that it can 
no longer assimilate, but dies and is finally absorbed by the 
parasite, only a compact lump of chromatin and a small quantity 
of protoplasm remaining. The parasite then passes into the 
reproductive stage, either still enclosed by the remnants of the 
cell it has destroyed, in schizogony, or freed from the cell, in 
sporogony. 

A certain number of Coccidia occur, on the other hand, as 
intranuclear parasites. The schizogonous generations of certain 
species of Coccidium occurring in Amphibia (frog, salamander, newt) 
commonly attack the nucleus itself of the infected cell, and have 
hence been described by Steinhaus under the generic name Karyo- 
phagus. The recently described Cyclospora caryolytica^ Schaud., 
parasite of the intestinal epithelium of the mole, owes its specific 
name also to its intranuclear habitat, which in this case seems to 
be an invariable characteristic of the parasite. The effects of this 
intranuclear parasitism have recently been studied by Schaudinn 
[51a] and Dormoy [33], and are seen chiefly in an enlargement of 

^ Very recently Laveran and Mesnil have described a species under the name 
Coccidium mitrarium (see p. 283), which, according to these authors, is unique 
amongst Coccidia in having an extracellular development like a Gregarine, 
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the nucleus, accompanied by absorption of its contents. The linin 
framework is broken up, vacuoles are formed in it, and the 
chromatin fuses into irregular lumps and strands. The nucleus 
becomes enlarged to six or even ten times its normal diameter by 
absorption of fluid from the cell. The chromatic substance is 
forced out, by growth of the parasite, to the periphery of the 
nucleus, and ultimately disappears, so that ** the entire nucleus is 
transformed into a gigantic vacuole, in the interior of which the 
parasite floats*’ (Schaudinn). The cytoplasm of the cell, on the 
other hand, is absorbed and shrivels up rapidly as the nucleus 
enlarges, without going through any stage of hypertrophy such as 
results from extranuclear parasitism. 

Each individual trophozoite in this way brings about the destruc¬ 
tion of a cell, but of one only, in its host. Nevertheless, the parasites 
are often present in such vast numbers that the epithelium of the 
organ affected may be completely destroyed, and the host itself 
killed or reduced to the last extremity. In centipedes experi¬ 
mented upon by Schaudinn, the faeces became milk-white during 
the acute stage of the Coccidiosis, and consisted entirely of epithelial 
remains and Coccidian cysts. The intestine may be so stripped of 
its epithelium that the young sporozoites are unable to find an 
epithelial cell to infect, in which case they may attack a full- 
grown Coccidian of another species, but never of their own kind 
(Schaudinn [51]). In the mole, Cyclospora caryolytica is the cause of 
a pernicious form of enteritis accompanied by violent diarrhoea, 
which is generally fatal to the host (Schaudinn [51a]). In 
rabbits young animals are often killed by the attacks of Coccidia 
infesting the epithelium of the bile-ducts, and similar cases are 
known in the human species,^ The liver is greatly enlarged, and 
its blood-vessels compressed, leading to functional derangements; 
the secretion of bile is reduced to a minimum; the blood becomes 
pale and watery, as in pernicious anaemia; the respiration becomes 
gasping, and the animal finally dies in convulsions. In all these 
cases the destructive power of the parasite varies directly as its 
power of multiplying by schizogony, and so overrunning the tissues 
which it attacks; and it is a very interesting and important fact, 
that in no case, apparently, can the schizogouy continue indefinitely, 
but has its own natural, intrinsic limit, after which conjugation, 
with consequent sporogony, is necessary for the recuperation of the 
parasite and the continuance of its race. If, therefore, the patient 
can safely pass the acute stage, the disease heals itself through the 
failing reproductive powers of the parasite, on the one hand, and 
the regenerative capacity of the epithelium on the other. The 
injury inflicted on the host is repaired more or less completely; 

^ For a full account of the pathology of Coccidiosis, with special reference to man, 
see Blanchard [80]. 
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but the patient is by no niejins immune against the consequences 
of a fresh infection from without. 

In other Coccidia the schizogony may be wanting altogether, or 
1)6 more limited in its duiation, and in such cases the parasites are 
very harmless and inflict little or no injury upon their hosts. This 
is especially true of those found in ^lollusca, commonly infesting, 
as has been said, the kidneys in these animals. 

(/>) Mori^iology and Eroluiion. —The complete life-cycle of Coccidium 
schihergi has been worked out so thoroughly and in such detail by 
Schaudinn, that it may serve very well as a type of the whole 
order, the chief variations that are known to occur being specified 
afterwards.^ 

Coccidium schuhergi is parasitic in the intestinal epithelium of 
Liiltohins forficafuSj wheie it is commonly found in company with 
two other species, Coccidium lacazei (Labb6), and Adclea ocata^ A. 
Schn. The infection of the centipede is started by its accidentally 
swallowing cysts with its food. The cyst-wall is then dissolved by 
the digestive fluids, the four spores each split lengthways, and tlie 
sporozoites, of which two are contained in each spore, are liberated 
in the digestive tract. Each sporozoite proceeds at once to attack, 
and to penetrate within, an epithelial cell of the host. 

The free sporozoite is a minute, sickle-shaju'd body 15-20 g. in length, 
4-6 jx in breadth (Fig. 49, a and 6, and hdg. 50, a). The anterior 
extremity is more pointed and redVingent, the posterior end more rounded. 
The finely-granulated protoplasm, which is not limited by any distinct 
cuticle, contains a spherical nucleus placed near the middle of the body, 
visible in life as a clear spot, and showing after Jlreservation and staining 
a number of chromatin granules, lodged in an alveolar linin framework, 
but no special centred cocpuscCj nmleolus^ or karyosoine. The sporozoite 
performs active movements of various kinds. In the first place, it 
changes its form, as a whole, either by bending tlie body like a bow, and 
then straightening it out again, or by ring-like eonstiictions of the body 


^ In the following account of the life-histories of Coccidia, tlu* icmiinology employed 
for the various stages is that whidi lias been gradu.vlly evolved hy numerous authors 
during recent years, ami to which Strhaudinn has put tlie fini.sliiug touches. 'J'he chief 
departures here from Schaiidinn’s nomenclature are, that the term “zygote” is used 
instead of “ copula,” and tliat the term ” oocyst ” is understood to mean the membrane 
rather than the contents. In many recent memoirs some of these special terms are 
employed in different senses, making the descriptions often very difficult to under¬ 
stand. The commonest instance of this is the use of the term “ imicrogamete ” to 
denote what should be termed a female inerozoite or macromerozoite (see p. 223). 

Some authors, amongst whom Lang and Gras.si are especially prominent, make use 
of a quite different terminology, proposed originally by Haeckel. The non-sexual 
schizogony is termed monotony , as being a case of reproduction by single individuals, 
without conjugation, and the schizonts are termed vumonts . The gametocytes are 
termed ganieiogencnis viononts , the formation of the gametes being regarded as a 
special case of monogony. The zygotes or sporonts are termed amphionts ^ formed 
as they are by the coming together of two individuals, and the sporogony is termed 
amphigony . 
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which run from the anterior to the posterior end in waves of contraction 
(Fig. 49, e and /), similar to the eiiglenoid ” movements of Gregarines 
and Flagellates (see p. 181). During these contractile movements a fine 
longitudinal striation of the body surface is to be observed, caused, 
however, not by the presence of myoc}’te-fibrillae, but by the arrangement 
of the superficial alveoli of the protoplasm in longitudinal rows (Schaudinii 
[5let]). In tlie second place, the sporozoite moves forward by a gliding 
movement similar to that of Gregarines, and effected in a similar manner, 
namely, by secretion of a gelatinous thread which pushes the little animal 
forward as it is formed (Fig. 49, a and h) ; movements of progression of 
this kind alternate with movements of fle.xion, and after having traversed 
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Fio. 49. 

Movements of living sporozoites and inerozoites of Coccitlium schuherni^ Schaud. (par, 
Lithobivs forjicatus). After Schainlinn 1"^.!], <>, h, forward progression of asjxjrozoite by secretion 
of a gelatinous thread (r/.s), whicdi is allat.lied to foreign objects, and pushes the little creature 
forwards. In b the portion of the thread between two loreign bcnlics has snapp»‘d and shrivelled 
up. c, a merozoite in forward progres.sion. The arrow on the left shows tlio direction in which 
the merozoite is moving; those on tlie right, the direction in wlncli the gelatinous substance 
secreted by it is flowing backwards to form a fllament. d-</, penetration of an epitlielial cell 
by a sporozoite. If.C, host-cell; X, its nucleus; sp.s, sporozoite. 

from five to seven times its own length, it comes to a stop, bends its 
body tliree or four times, and .starts again. Thus tlie sporozoite greatly 
resembles in its movements and general appearance a minute Gregarine. 

By means of its progre.ssion the sporozoite reaches an epithelial cell, 
and presses its anterior pointed end into it (Fig. 49, d). The opening is 
widened by its euglenoid contractions, and is still further increased by 
its movements of Ilexion and extension. In five or ten minutes it lias 
worked its way into the cell (Fig. 49, c-y). Its movomonts then slowly 
cease, and it comc.s to rest near the nucleus, hut sometimes a sporozoite 
traverses four or five epithelial cells before settling down. 

Within the epithelial cell the s[)orozoitc becomes a motionless 
oval body, which absorbs the fatty nutriment provided for it liy the 
cell (see above, p. 208), without, however, forming any fat-gramiles 
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in its own substance or laying up any kind of reserve nutriment. It 
grows rapidly, becoming in twenty-four hours a full-sized, spherical 
trophozoite. Most remarkable are the changes which take place in 
the nucleus during the growth of the trophozoite. Larger frag¬ 
ments of the chromatin, which was at first scattered evenly in the 
nuclear framework, collect gradually towards the centre of the 
nucleus, where they soon appear imbedded in a diffuse, feebly- 
refractile substance, apparently allied to plastin in nature (Fig. 50, 
h). The pieces of chromatin fuse with the plastin matrix to form 
a solid spherical body, homogeneous in appearance, except for a 
few vacuoles of nuclear sap (Fig. 50, ^^e). The body thus formed 
resembles the nucleolus of Metazoan cells in its appearance and 
relations, but differs in containing chromatin. It has therefore 
received the distinctive name of karyosome. The karyosome lies 



Fio. 60. 

Development of a sporozoite into a schizont, showing the formation of the karyosome, in 
Coccidium schuberai, Schaud. (j)ar. Lithobius forficatw). After Schaudinn [51]. a, sporozoite 
with a granular chromatic nucleus (n.sp.z) but no karyosome. b, larger granules of chromatin 
appear towards the centre of the nucleus, c, the larger granules become more concentrated. 
d, they become united by a ground-substance into a central corpuscle or karyosome. e, 
schizont, with a large nucleus (n.szO containing the karyosome {ky). 

towards the centre of the nucleus, or slightly excentrically. The 
rest of the nuclear framework retains its finely meshed condition, 
and lodges very minute chromatin-granules. The karyosome is 
retained through all the stages of schizogony, and its presence is 
absolutely distinctive of the schizogonous generations, but of them 
alone. 

When the trophozoite is full-grown and has exhausted the host¬ 
cell, it proceeds to reproduce itself by schizogony (Fig. 51,1-IV), and 
is hence termed a schizont The schizogony goes on within the host¬ 
cell, the withered remains of which form an envelope to the schizont, 
no cyst or protective membrane being formed by the parasite itself. 
The schizonts are distinguished by their coarsely alveolar or vacuo¬ 
lated protoplasm containing very few granular enclosures, if any. 
The nucleus of each schizont divides to form a number of daughter 
nuclei, which travel to the periphery and are scattered at more or 
less regular intervals at the surface of the cell-body. The proto¬ 
plasm adjacent to each nucleus then commences to grow out and 
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project above the surface of the schizont, taking the nucleus with 
it. Thus are formed a number of club-shaped bodies, each very 
similar to a sporozoite, but differing from it in certain points of 
structural detail as well as in origin, and hence distinguished as a 
merozoite (Figg. 51, IV, and 49, c). The parent schizont, which drops 
out of the host-cell at this stage, is not converted entirely into mero- 
zoites, but a certain amount of residual protoplasm is left, destined 
ultimately to be cast oflf and to die and break up. 

The schizogony here described takes place in a similar manner in 
many Coccidia, and has been frequently observed since it was first 
described by Eimer for the Coccidium falciforme of the mouse in 1870 ; 
but until recently the connection between the different parts of the life- 
cycle were not understood, and the schizogonous generations were con¬ 
sidered as representing a distinct generic type, to which A. Schneider in 
1876 gave the name of Eimeria. Hence this portion of the life-history 
is often termed the Eimerian phase (“ Cycle Eimerien 

The division of the nucleus of the schizont in the process of schizogony 
sketched above does not always follow the same method in all Coccidia, 
not even in the three species, inhabiting Lithobius. In Adelea ovata and 
Coccidium, lacazei it takes place by a multiple fragmentation of the nucleus 
and karyosome, the fragments coming together again at the periphery in 
patches to form daughter nuclei, each with a central karyosome. But in 
0. schuhergi the nucleus divides by repeated binary fission (Fig. 52, a-e). 
The karyosome divides first in all cases, and then the chromatin 
forms two masses round each of the daughter karyosomes, which play a 
part in the division similar to that performed by the nucleolo-centrosome 
in Euglena and Paramoeha. The process is one more akin to direct 
nuclear division than to mitosis, and current descriptions, showing 
beautiful nuclear spindles, are inaccurate and imaginative (Siedlecki, 
Schaudinn). The number of raerozoites formed is very variable, and 
is probably directly related to the nutrition furnished by the host-cell. 
Usually about thirty or forty, apparently, the number may sink as low as 
four. Simple binary fission of merozoites or schizonts never occurs 
however, since in all cases of schizogony, however much reduced, there is 
always left a residuary mass of protoplasm on which the merozoites are 
implanted all round, if numerous, or only on one side, if few. 

The merozoites, at first connected by a stalk with the residual 
protoplasm of the schizont, soon begin to exhibit active movements 
and wriggle themselves free. Each merozoite resembles a sporozoite 
in its movements and general appearance, and differs chiefly in being 
more club-shaped and in possessing a distinct karyosome. The mero¬ 
zoites proceed to seek out and to attack fresh epithelial cells, as did 
the sporozoites before them, and in a similar way each merozoite 
grows into a trophozoite which becomes a schizont, and breaks up 
in its turn into a fresh generation of merozoites. 

In this way schizogony may proceed merrily for many genera¬ 
tions, and the numbers of the parasite increase by geometrical 
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progression within the host, until almost the entire epithelium of 
the digestive tract may ]>e destroyed. Sooner or later (in C, 
schuhergi after about five days) a limit is reached both of the 
nutritive capacity of the host and of the reproductive power of the 
parasite. Schizogony is then replaced by sporogony, a process 
always initiated by the production of sexually differentiated con¬ 
jugating individuals or gametes. Merozoites, descended from a long 
succession of maiden schizonts, infect epithelial cells and become 

Fia. 51. 

The life-cycle of Coccidiuin schuhenjif Sch.ainl, (par. Lithohiits forfiratvs), rejjreseiited in all 
its principal stages, combined inW a single diagram, after Scliandinn 151]. I-IV represents 
the schizogony, commencing with infection of an cpitlielial cell by a sporozoite or merozoite. 
After stage IV the development may stiirt again at stage I, as indicated by the arrows ; or it 
i^^y go on to the formation of gamet<K‘yteH (V). V-VIII rejiresent tlie sexual generation. The 
line of development, hitherto single (I-IV), becomes split into two lines—male (VI i, VII d, 
VUI (J) and female (VI 9, VIl 9, Vlli 9), culminating in the highly differentiate*! gametes. 
By conjugation these two lines are again \mit<^l. IX, X show the formation of the zygote by 
fusion of the nuclei of the ganiet<-s. XI-XV, sjiorogony. 

I, two <‘pitlielial cells showing the penetration of a inerozoite and its growth into a 
Nchizout. Jl.C, ho.st-cell; A\ its nucleus; viz, inerozoite. schizont; ky, its coinspicuons 
karyosoine, II, the nucleus of the .scliizout is dividing up. Ill, schizont with nniuerous 
daughter nuclei (n.n), ^ich with a con.spicuous karyosoine, IV, the schizont ha.s segmente*! 
into numerous inerozoites (mz), each with a karyosoine in its nucleus, implanted on a 
central mass of r*>sidual protoplasm, which in the lignre is hidden by the inerozoites. V, a 
host-cell containing two young gametocytes. Tlie micrognmetocyte (S) has tine granula¬ 
tions ; the inacrogametocyte (9> has coar.se granules. VI 9, a host-cell containing an 
immature female gainetocyte (9 characteri.stically bean-shaped, with iilastinohi 

gyinules (id.yr) in the cytoplasm, and a distinct karyosoip.e (ki>)\n the nucleus. VIl 9, a 
female gainetocyte undergoing maturation, still in the host-cell. The b*uly has become 
snhencal, the nucleus (n) irregular, and the karyosoine has been expelled in fragments (Ay). 
VIII 9, mature inacrogamete, free<l from the host-cell, and sending a cone of reception towards 
an approaching rnicrogamete (<5 gram.). VI <5, a host-cell containing a full-grown micro- 
gainetocyte (cJ gam'), spherical, with no plastinoid granules, and with distinct karyo.some 
(ky). Compare VI 9- VIl (5, the nucleus of the microgametocyte lias divided up to form a 
great numlxTof daughter nuclei (n.u), leaving the karyosoine (ky) at the centre of the bo<iy. 
VIII d, the nuclei of the la.st stage have become micmgamete.s (<5 gnm), each with two flagella, 
wliich are <iuitting the protopla.sinic body of the ganndocyte, ami swimming to find a inacro- 
gainete. IX, the zygote surronmled by a tough membrane or oocyst (oue), and containing the 
iernale chromatin, which is taking tlie form of a spimlle (9), and the male chromatin in a 
coniixict lump (S). X, the chromatin from the two sources is spread over a si)imlle-like 
figure (ii.zyj), ami no longer distinguishable as male or female. XI, the spiinlle-shapi'd nucleus 
of the zygote, having become compact (n.zyg), is dividing. XII, four daughter nuclei are 
formed, the nuclei of the sporoblasts (n.sp.hl). XIII, the tour sporoblasts are seginente*! off 
from a small (piiintity of residual protoplasm, or ^'rdvjiiat kystcd" (rj»). Each sporoblast has 
secvcte<l a membrane, the sporoeyst (.sp.wi). XIV, within each sporocyst the nucleus has 
divided, and the protoplasm is segmented into two sixin^zoites (sp.z), and a rdviuat syoral 
(rp.sp). The rHiguat kysUU of tin; last stage is absorlied. XV, release of the sporozoites. An 
aperture is formed in the wall of the oiieyst (00c), and the sporozoites (sp.z) pass out through 
it, having l^een liberated by bursting of tlie sporoeysts (sp.m), which, with the reluruats sporaxu 
(rp.stp), are left behind in the oocyst. 

trophozoites in the usual way, but instead of growing rapidly into 
ordinary schizonts like their parents, they grow much more slowly 
to become the mother cells of gametes, or gaimtoci/trs. Since, further, 
the gametes are ditibrentiated into male elements or inicrogameteSj 
and female elements or imicrogameies^ their mother cells must be 
distinguished further into microgavietocytes and macrogameioegtesy 
which difler in all stages of their development. 

The microgametocy tes are characterised by their dense, minutely- 
reticular (alveolar) protoplasm, which is very finely and evenly 
granulated, and is poor in larger enclosures or reserve material 
(Fig. 51, VI d)* When formation of microgametes commences, 
the chromatin in the nucleus increases, fine granules of this sub- 
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stance being given off from the karyosome into the linin framework. 
At the same time the outline of the nucleus becomes irregular and 
indistinct, and it soon begins to send out processes into the cyto¬ 
plasm, forming paths along which the chromatin-granules wander 
out and travel towards the periphery of the body of the gametocyte. 
They reach ultimately the most superficial layer of protoplasmic 
alveoli, leaving the pallid karyosome, now almost deprived of chro¬ 
matin, in solitary state at the centre of the body of the gametocyte. 
At first scattered evenly, the minute chromatin-granules soon collect 
together and become concentrated into patches disposed at more or 
less regular distances from one another over the surface of the cell 
(Fig. 61, VII cJ). In each patch the chromatin-granules draw 
more closely together and fuse into a dense mass of chromatin, 
which at first has the form of an irregular tangle, but soon becomes 



Fio. 5*2. 

Division of the nucleus of the schisont of Coecidiwn schubergi, Schaiul. (par. IMobius 
ywjicattw), in schizogony. ARer Schaudiiin [61]. a, resting nucleus, with karyosome (ky) and 
chromatin-granules (chr), 6, the karyoju.ine 'vOinmences to divide, c, the karyosome forms 
a dumb-bo'l-Bhaped tlgure, round the two extremities of which the chromatin is aggregated. 
d, compl ete division of the karyosome, aud separation of the chromatic portions of the nucleus. 
i, complete separation of the two daughter nuclei. 

a compact lump of chromatin enclosing a single clear vacuole. The 
nuclei so formed become lengthened and drawn out so as to be first 
comma-shaped, and then elongated and filamentous in form (Fig. 
51, VIII 6 ); each nucleus bends upwards so as to project from 
the ^y of the gametocyte, envelop^ in a sharply-limited zone of 
hyaline protoplasm, from which two flagella grow out; active move¬ 
ments are at once set up by the flagella; and finally the nucleus 
breaks loose with its protoplasmic envelope and flagella, and is set 
free from the. gametocyte as the minute and extremely active micro- 
gamete, the male element in conjugation. The microgametes swim 
off and swarm away in quest of the macrogaraetes, leaving the 
body of the microgametocyte, which is not sensibly diminished in 
bulk by subtraction of the microgametes, and which, with the 
karyosome still in its heart, is abandoned as residual protoplasm, 
and soon breaks up and dies. It is evident that the formation of 
microgametes is nothing more than a peculiar type of schizogonous 
generation, which differs in certain points, both of method ^ and 

^ But thu inetbod is subject to v&ri&tious in both cuses, in Coccidi& generally, and 
the difference between the formation of the microgametes and ordinary schizogony 
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result, from the ordinary pattern, and marks the full stop to re- 
production by schizogony. 


Each microgamete has a flexible, serpentine body, 6-7 fi in length by 
barely 1 /x breadth in Coccidium schiibergi (Fig. 53, a, 6, d, «). It may be 
extended at full length, or bent up into the form of a U by its own activity. 
The substance of the body consists principally of chromatin, which, however, 
contains the above-mentioned vacuole in its interior, and is itself enclosed in 
a delicate covering of protoplasm, 
from which spring the two 
flagella, one at each end of the 
body. At the extremity, which 
is anterior in movement, the 
protoplasmic envelope is more 
condensed to form a shining 
point or rostrum (r). From the 
base of the rostrum springs the 
anterior flagellum the chief 
agent in forward movement; it is 
very fine and slender, about twice 
the length of the body, planted 
on the side which is convex when 
the body is curved, and directed 
backwards. The posterior flagel¬ 
lum {p.J^ is a simple continuation 
of the hinder end of the body ; 
it is shorter than the anterior 
one, and acts more as a rudder 
(“ Schleppgeissel ”). The micro¬ 
gamete as a whole thus bears a 
striking resemblance to the an- 

therozoid of a moss-plant. ^ i. k • « v ^ 

... , ^ Microgametes of Coccxdxum Khvbergi^ Schaud. 

In Goccidtum lacazei and Adelea (a, b, d, and C. loccuei (LabW), (c, /). a, b, and c 

ovcUa the formation of the micro- '^rawn from the livinc obj^te; d, «, /, 

speclmeiiB proserved and stained. After 
gametes differs in one important Schaudlnn [61], x about 2000 . cgl, anterior flagel- 

point from the procees described 

above. When the nucleus of long enough.) 

the microgametocyte breaks up, 

the karyosome divides up first, and its fragments travel to the periphery 
and act as centres round which the chromatin is concentrated to form 
the nuclei of the microgametes. Hence each microgamete possesses a 
karyosome. The microgametes of 0, lacazei (Fig. 53, c and /) are 
smaller (3-4 /x in length) than those of (7. Bchubergxy though otherwise 
similar, but those of A. ovata have no flagella, and move by undulations 
of the whole body. 



The macrogametocytes are distinguished both from ordinary 
schizonts and from microgametocytes chiefly by two points (Fig. 51, 

may be much less marked than is the case in Coccidium achuhergi; compare especially 
the case of Caryotropha mesnilii (p. 223 and p. 226). 
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VI 9). In the first place, they are more or less bean-shaped, and 
only become spherical during the maturation stages. In the second 
place, they are early marked out by the fact that from the youngest 
stages of the trophozoite onwards, they store up in their cytoplasm 
large quantities of reserve material in the form of the so-called plas- 
tinoid granules, bodies varying in diameter from J /x to 1 /x, and very 
refringent, rendering the macrogametocytes whitish and opaque. 
The protoplasm is coarsely alveolar, and contains also another kind 
of granule less abundantly. The quantity of food-substance which 
the macrogametocytes store up retards their development consider¬ 
ably, so that they lag behind the male cells in this respect. 

The plastiiioid granules are very characteristic of Coccidia, and consist 
of a substance termed Cocddin by Labbd, which resembles, but is distinct 
from, the granules of paraglycogen, pyxinin, etc., found in Gregarines. 
The plastiiioid granules are stained yellow by iodine (not wine-coloured, 
like the paraglycogen granules), and retain this colour after treatment with 
sulphuric acid ; they are not soluble in weak acids or alkalis, nor in ether, 
chloroform, or alcohol. They are not stained by haematoxylin solutions, 
nor by Heidenhain’s Iron-Alum method, nor yet by picrocarmine or borax- 
carmine ; they are evenly stained, like the protoplasm, by Eosiri, Aurantia, 
and Thionin ; and Rhurabler’s Eosin-Methyl Green mixture tinges them 
red. The other kind of granule mentioned above is distinguished by taking 
haematoxylin stains, especially by Heidenhain^s method. (See Schaudinn 
[51], p. 250 ; Wasielewski [7], p. 51 ; and references.) 

Each macrogametocyte becomes a single macrogamete, and to 
this end it goes through a process of maturation which has some 
points of resemblance to the development of the microgametes, but 
differs as widely as possible in detail (Fig. 51, VII 9 )• The schizogony 
is completely suppressed, and maturation is effected simply by the 
expulsion of the karyosome, which travels during the space of about 
one hour from the centre to the periphery of the nucleus. It then 
passes out into the cytoplasm, and there breaks up at once with ex¬ 
plosive rapidity into numerous small fragments which are expelled 
from the cell-body. During these events the macrogamete changes its 
bean-shaped form by slow contraction into a spherical one, the entire 
process lasting about two hours. Schaudinn suggests that it is the 
plastinoid granules which by their pressure during the changes of 
body-form squeeze out the fragments of the karyosome from the 
cytoplasm, as a cherry-stone can be squeezed out of a cherry. The 
contractions of the body have also the further effect of setting free 
the macrogamete from the shrivelled host-cell, so that it now lies 
free in the lumen of the gut of the host. The mature macrogamete 
is a spherical cell with a large spherical pronucleuSy as it may now be 
termed, containing chromatin-granules but no karyosome. It is 
now ripe for fertilisation, and is attractive to the microgametos, 
many of which swarm round the macrogamete, but only one effects 
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the actual fertilisation (Fig. 51, VIII ?). At one spot the female 
pronucleus approaches the surface of the macrogamete, and here a 
“ cone of reception ” is formed as a little prominence of clear hyaline 
protoplasm, from which a thin sti^ak of similar substance extends 
as far as the nucleus. A microgamete touches the cone and adheres 
to it. The cone of reception is at once drawn in, and partly in this 
way, partly by its own movements, the microgamete penetrates the 
macrogamete, and its pronucleus reaches the female pronucleus. No 
sooner is the entry of the microgamete completed than a clear 
membrane, gradually increasing in distinctness, appears over the 
whole surface of the zygote, excluding the less fortunate micro¬ 
gametes, which die oft* and break up (Fig. 51, IX). The clear 
membrane very soon becomes an exceedingly tough protective 
envelope, the ( 00 c), within which, after fusion of the two 

pronuclei of the zygote, the sporogony runs its course. When the 
oocyst is completely formed, the parasite is in a condition to abandon 
the shelter of the host and to brave the outer world. The further 
development can take place inside or outside the host, indifferently. 

It is apparent that the process of conjugation in the Coccidia bears 
the greatest resemblance to the fertilisation by the sexual process in 
animals and plants. Schaiulinn has observed some curious points of 
considerable interest in this process. Ikffore the macrogamete has expelled 
the fragments of its karyosoine from the cyto])hism, it is not attractive to the 
microgametes, but no sooner has it done so than they are drawn to it as 
by a magnet. The attraction, which is evidently exerted by the substance 
of the karyosoine itself, acts very suddenly, and reaches from 48 fi to 
130 fJL. If exerted near to developing microgametes, it stimulates them 
to great activity; even still imperfect microgametes then develop 
flagella, and in their struggles to free themselves from the micro- 
gametocyte they carry away lumps of protoplasm with them. The 
substance of the karyosoine seems to be absorbed by the microgainetes 
that swarm to it, and the remarkable fact was observed that the attractive 
power of the macrogamete was limited as regards the number of micro¬ 
gametes drawn to it, the usual number being about twelve or fourteen. 
When this number was made up, fresh microgametes approaching the 
macrogamete were no longer attracted. After the substance of the 
karyosome has dissolved up, a fresh attraction seems to be exerted by the 
female pronucleus, which travels to the surface. 

The fusion of the two pronuclei in the zygote tiikes place in a very 
remarkable manner. The female pronucleus passes back to the centre of 
the zygote and becomes drawn out in the form of an elongated spindle, 
on which the chromatin granules are arranged in parallel rows running 
in a meridional direction (Fig. 51, IX). The male pronucleus, at first 
huddled up at one pole of this nuclear spindle, also breaks up into granules 
of chromatin, which mingle with those of the female pronucleus, and cause 
the spindle to increase in size until it finally stretches through the entire 
oocyst (Fig. 61, X). One pole of the spindle marks the point of entry of 
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the microgamete, where its disappointed companions are still to be seen 
outside the oocyst. The peculiar spindle-like arrangement of the nucleus 
in the zygote has nothing to do with nuclear division, but is simply a 
means of mixing intimately the chromatin derived from'two different 
sources, and when this is effected the spindle contracts and rounds itself 
off, the final result being a spherical nucleus, the fusion-product of the two 
pronuclei. It is usually in the stage with the fertilisation-spindle that 
the oocyst passes out of the body of the host 


The nucleus of the zygote proceeds to divide hy the direct method 
(Fig. 51, XI, XII), first into two, then into foiur nuclei, round each 
of which the protoplasm segments into four masses, the sporohlasts 
{archisporesy Labb6). A certain amount of granular protoplasm is 
left over as a cystal residuum, which occupies the centre of the cyst 

between the four sporohlasts. 



and is slowly absorbed during 
the further development. Each 
sporoblast acquires an oval 
form, the nucleus being at the 
centre (Figg. 51, XIII, and 64, 
a). On either side of the 
nucleus there is a clear spheri¬ 
cal vacuole, one of eight similar 
vacuoles formed in the zygote 
containing a viscid substance 
derived, apparently, from the 
plastinoid granules before the 
sporohlasts were segmented off. 
The sporocyst is now secreted 
round the sporoblast in two 


Development of the spore of Coccidium schubergi, 
Schaud. AfterSchaudinn[51],xl600. a, »iK>robla8t 
with spore-membranes, single nucleus, and two 
vacuoles, b, the nucleus la dividing, c. two nuclei 
placed at the two poles of the sporoblast, exter¬ 
nally to the vacuoles, d, the vacuoles fusing 
together, e, two sporozoites, arranged UU-biche, 
and a residual mass of protoplasm containing the 
vacuole. /, the sporocysts splitting and the two 
sporozoites escaping, n, nucleus; vac, vacuole; 
sn.^, endospore; ep.$p, epispore; sp.s, sporozoite; 
r.p.ip, residual protoplasm of the spore. 


coats} the gelatinous epispore 
appears first, then internal to 
it the tough refringent endo- 
spore. The sporoblast has now 
become the spore. As soon as 
the sporocyst is complete, the 
nucleus of the spore divides, 
again by the direct method 
(Kg. 64, 6 and c). The two 


daughter nuclei place them¬ 
selves at the two opposite poles of the spore, while the two clear 
spheres come together at the centre and fuse into an oval body (Fig. 
54, d). The protoplasm of the spore now segments into two sporo¬ 
zoites, each with a nucleus, and a central mass of residuary protoplasm 
containing the above-mentioned oval body, and also a number of 
plastinoid granules ejected from the sporozoites, which have coarsely 
alveolar protoplasm free from large granules (Figg. 51, XIV, and 54, e). 
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With the formation of the sporozoites the life-cycle has been brought 
back to its starting-point, and requires only the infection of a new 
host. 

The sporogony takes two or three days in Goccidium tchuhergi; in (7. 
falciforme of the mouse it takes as long as four days. The clear spheres 
mentioned above in the sporoblasts and spores can be isolated by crushing 
the spore, and are viscid, plastic bodies which dissolve in dilute or strong 
acids, and which, when treated with weak acetic or hydrochloric acid, 
swell up before dissolving—a property which Schaudiun believes to be 
largely instrumental in the bursting of the spore-envelope in the gut of a 
new host. The first effect of the digestive juices is to produce an aperture 
in the wall of the oocyst (Fig. 51, XV). Then the sporocysts burst 
with a distinct jerk, always along an even meridional line, which, if 
preformed, cannot be detected beforehand. The sporozoites lie tite-hSche 
within the spore, and creep out in different directions (Fig. 64, /). 
The oocysts, sporocysts, and residuary bodies are left behind and cast 
out with the faeces. 

The infection of the Lithohius is always a casual one, by way of the 
digestive tract. Sometimes a centipede becomes infected by eating another 
of its kind ; infection then is conveyed not only by the oocysts, but by 
all other stages except the immature, not fully-grown schizonta or 
garaetocytes, which pass out with the faeces after digestion of their host- 
cells. Frequently the faeces of infected centipedes are eaten by wood-lice 
{Chmcu$ and Porcellio). The contained oocysts then pass through the gut 
of the wood-louse quite unaltered ; but if a wood-louse containing an 
oocyst be eaten by a centipede, the latter will become infected. In this 
case the wood-louse is not an intermediate host, but a simple carrier. 

It follows from the mode of infection that centipedes living in a con¬ 
fined and restricted area have a much greater chance of taking the 
infection from one another, and Schaudinn found that a very large 
proportion of the specimens of Lithohius obtained by him from outhouses 
in the grounds of the Zoological Institute at Berlin were infected with 
the parasites, but that Lithohii collected in the woods and forests were 
generally free from them. 

In moles infected by Cyclosporay Schaudinn [51a] found that the 
infection was not transmitted by cannibalism, although these pugnacious 
animals frequently eat each other. He believes that in nature the mole 
becomes infected by eating wood-lice and other dung-feeding Arthropods, 
which have fed on the faeces of other infected moles. 

The variations in the morphology and development of other 
Coccidia, as compared with the type here selected, are best con¬ 
sidered under two heads: first, structural and morphological 
variations in the individual stages of the life-history; secondly, 
variations in the composition of the life-cycle considered as a 
whole. 

(1) Morphology ,—Some of the differences between Coccidium 
schubergi and its two colleagues,' C, lacazei and Adelea ovatay have 
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already been noticed incidentally, bnt a few other points require 
special mention in other forms. 

The schizogony is usually very similar in its characters to that 
described above, and always lacks cyst-membranes of any kind, whether 
round the schizont as a whole or in the form of spore-envelopes. The 



Flo. 55. 

Schizogony of AdHea ovata, A, Schn. (par lAthobim forjicatus), after Siedleckl [55]. a-c, 9 
generation ; d-/, S generation, a, full-grown 9 schizont (vuwroschizont), with a lai^e nucleus 
(n) containing a conspicuous karyosoine (ky). 5, commencement of schizogony ; the nucleus 
has divided up to form a number of daughter nuclei (d.n), each consisting of a number of 
rods of chromatin arranged in a star-shaped manner in a clear simce. The karyosoine of stage 
a has broken up into a great number of daughter karyosomes, each of which forms at first 
the centre of one of the star-shaped daughter nuclei; but in a short time the daughter 
karyosomes become inconspicuous, and seem to be absorbed, or to be got rid of in some way. 
c, completion of schizogony; the 9 schizont has broken up into a number of macrmierozoiUs 
(9 implanted on a small quantity of residual protoplasm (r.p). Each 9 merozoite has 
a chromatic nucleus (n) without a karyosoine. d, full-grown S schizont (microschizont), 
with nucleus (n), karyosome (ky), and a number of characteristic pigment-granules (p.gr), 
e, commencement of schizogony. The nucleus is dividing up into a number of daughter nuclei 
(d.n), each with a conspicuous karyosome (ky). f, completion of schizogony. The numerous 
micromerozoites (d ‘^nz) have each a nucleus with a conspicuous karyosoine (ky) at one pole, 
and the protoplasm contains pigment-granules (p.gr) near the nucleus, on the side furthest 
from the karyosome. 

term “ Eimerian cyst,” so frequently employed, is therefore a misnomer. 
There is always a large amount of residuary protoplasm, and when the 
formation of the merozoites is completed, they very frequently take on a 
characteristic arrangement, like that of the divisions of an orange or the 
staves of a barrel; hence this stage is termed by French writers the 

corps en barillet ” ; it is homologous with the “ stade en rosace ” of the 
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Haemosporidia. When the merozoites are very numerous they may be 
disposed in a double series. The remarkable form parasitic on Polymniay 
recently described by Siedlecki [56a] under the name Caryotropha 
niesniliii presents an interesting divergence from the usual type of 
schizogony. The schizont divides first into ten or fifteen large rounded 
cells, termed by Siedlecki schizontocytes (Fig. 67). Each schizontocyte 
then gives origin to twenty or thirty merozoites, so that the host-cell 
finally contains not one but many “barillets^’ (Fig. 67, d). This method 
of scliizogony recalls the formation of spores in Porospora (see above, 
p. 188), and is also interesting for its relation to the formation of the 
gametes (p. 225). 

In Coccidium schubergi and most other Coccidia the schizonts 
show no trace whatever of sexual diftcrentiation until the final 
term of the schizogony, when they become gametocytes of two 
kinds, distinct from one another and from the ordinary schizonts. A 
most important variation of this type is seen in Adelca ovata (Fig. 55) 
and some other si)ccies, where the trophozoites formed from the 
sporozoites exhibit sexual characters from tlie outset, and can be dis¬ 
tinguished as male or female, but multiply ascxually through many 
schizogonous generations before finally giving rise to gametes. An 
extreme case of sexual dificrentiation during schizogony is seen, 
according to Schaudinn [51a], in Cydospora caryo/yfira from the 
mole, where no differentiation can be observed in the sporozoites 
themselves, but is discernible in the trophozoites produced from 
them after one hour’s growth. The female schizonts of Cydospora 
have coarsely alveolar cytoplasm of very fluid consistence, and 
without any reserve substances. The male schizonts are charac¬ 
terised by the possession of strongly rcfractile, pigment-like granules. 
The merozoites produced from the two classes of schizonts also 
differ markedly both in character and arrangement. The female 
gametocytes have a coarsely alveolar cytoplasm packed with 
large granules of reserve material resembling yolk, while the 
male gametocytes are distinguished by cytoplasm which is ex¬ 
tremely finely granulated and stains very readily. In this 
species, therefore, four distinct classes of trophozoites can be 
distinguished. 

In some Coccidia—for example, Adelca orafa^ A, mesnili, Eimeria 
nova^ and Klossia helidmi —the number of microgametes produced 
from a microgametocyte is not indefinite, but constantly four only. 
This reduction in the number of microgametes is usually correlated 
with a precocious association of the gametocytes, a condition re¬ 
sembling that which is commonly seen in Gregarines. Thus in A. 
(fvata the macrogamctocytcs when full-grown fall out of their host- 
cells and pair with microgametocytes, which may be not full-sized. 
'The two cells adhere together, and the female cell undergoes 
maturativc changes, l)ccoming a macrogamete, wdiile the micro- 



PlO. 60. 

C!oi\jngfttion of Adelea ovatu, A. Sclin. (par. Lithobiiu /orficatxui), after Siedleoki [55], slightly 
modiAed. a. a inicroechizoiit, not full-grown (compare Fig. 55, d), becomes a microraroetocyte 
( A gavxc) and attaches itself to a inacroschizont or inacrogametocyte (9 game), b, tiie nucleus 
oftliemicrogametocytedivides—c, into four daughter nuclei, which become—d, four micix)gamte8 
a gam). Tlie karyosome of the luicrogametocyte disappeared when division of the nucleus 
commenced, e, one of the inicrogametes penetrates the macrogamete, which forms a fertilisa¬ 
tion-spindle, composed of S and 9 Chromatin (cfcr), still distinct from each other, and occupy, 
ing opposite poles of the spindle. The other three microgametes ( A gam), and the residual 

f )rotoplasm of the microgainetocyte (r.p), containing the pigment granules, perish and dis- 
ntegrate on the outside of the macrogamete. The karyosonie of the macrogainete has broken 
up, and disappeared as such. /, the complete union of the chromatin from the two sources 
produces the single nucleus of the zygote (n.xyg). 

Note.—In this conjugation an apparent difference in the stages is caused by the position of the 
nucleus of the 9 mniete, which places itself at one pole of the body, either at the pole nearest 
to the microgametocyte (a, c, e) or at the pole furthest from it (6, d, /). In the Arst case the 
fertilising microgamete penetrates the microgamete at once, and the three residuary micro- 
gametes are formed near the remains of the microgametocyte. In the second case all four 
microgametes travel round to the pole furthest from the microgametocyte, where penetration 
of the fertilising element takes place (/). 


In mesnili and Eimeria nova the development te similar, but 
the gametocytes may or may not associate before the maturity of 
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the macrogamete. In Klossia helicina precocious association of the 
gametocytes occurs, but in this case the female parasite is not 
set free from the host-cell. Several microgametocytes penetrate 
into a kidney-cell containing a macrogame tocyte, and there form 
each four microgametes, one of which fertilises the macrogamete 
when mature. In all these cases the economy effected in the 
number of microgametes produced is probably related to the early 
pairing of the gametocytes, and the consequent certainty that the 
union of the gametes will be effected. 

In the formation and maturation of the gametes, the most essential 
feature in the instance selected is the elimination in both sexes of the 
karyosome, which, like the macronucleus of Infusoria, would appear to 
represent effete nuclear substance which is cast out and formed anew at 
conjugation. The karyosome is not, however, always eliminated before 
the actual union of the gametes. To go no further than the LithohiuSy 
in Coccidium Idcazei and Adelea ovata the karyosomes are retained in both 
the gametes, and the same is the case in Coccidium projyrium^ A. Schn., of 
Triton. In all these instances, however, the karyosomes are left behind 
in the residual protoplasm of the oocyst, and do not pass on into spores 
or sporozoites, so that the result is the same. In Coccidium lacazei, 
correlated with this difference, Schaudinn observed microgametes swarm¬ 
ing round immature, half-grown macrogametes, which they never do in 
C. schuhergi. 

In Cyclospora caryolytica the karyosome of the male gametocyte 
becomes divided each time that the nucleus divides, and the nucleus 
of each microgamete contains, at first, a distinct karyosome ; but as the 
nucleus assumes its definitive, elongated form, the karyosome is suddenly 
ejected from it, and is left behind by the microgamete when it swims off. 
In the macrogametocyte of this species a very interesting process of 
maturation takes place. The karyosome first becomes fragmented to 
form a clump of fine granules, constituting a chromatic nucleus, which 
divides by a primitive form of karyokinesis into two. One of the two 
daughter nuclei divides again in a similar manner. Three nuclei are 
thus formed, two of which become slowly absorbed in the cytoplasm, and 
represent as it were polar bodies cast off in order to bring about a 
process of nuclear reduction. The third remaining nucleus becomes the 
pronucleus of the macrogamete (see also below, p. 273). 

In Adelea ovata, according to Siedlecki, the two consecutive nuclear 
divisions to form the four microgametes are different from one another; 
the first is regular and resembles karyokinesis, the second simply divides 
the chromatin into two halves. The author believes that the first 
division reduces the quantity of chromatin, the second the number of 
chromosomes. In this form also a quantity of chromatin is eliminated 
from the macrogametocyte at maturation, prior to fertilisation. The 
maturation of Adelea ovata would thus seem to approach more nearly the 
Metazoan type than does that of Coccidium echubergi. 

In Caryotropha the microgametocyte does not divide up at once into 
microgametes, but first into a number of spherical cells, which may be 

*5 
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termed microgametocytes of the second order, and each of which gives 
rise to numerous microgametes. Hence in this form the correspondence 
between the ordinary schizogony and the formation of the microgametes 
is very exact (see above, p. 223). 

The microgametes vary greatly in their characters. Only 3-4 /x long 



Fio. 57. 

Conjugation of Coccidium projirium, A. Schn. (par. Triton), after Siedlecki (53). a, penetra¬ 
tion of a microgainete (<5) through tlie inicropyle (mp) of the tough oocyst (ooc), by which the 
female gamete is surrounded. The 9 gamete only partially tills the ocic.yst, which it only 
touches at the micropyle. Its nucleus (a) has lost its membrane, and is pear-shaped, with ill- 
detlned limits ; it touche.s the Jiiicropyle by one of its extremities, and at the opposite extremity 
the chromatin ( 9 ) is aggregated in the form of a number of little rods round a central karyosome. 
5, the microgainete after penetration breaks up into a mass of chromatin (d)- The macrogaraete 
has withdrawn from the micropyle, leaving a plug of protoplasm (p) attached to it, which closes 
the aperture. Two vacuoles (vac) have appeared in the macrogamete, containing each a little 
chromatic sphere, perhaps derived from the karyosome. c, a fertilisation-spindle is formed, in 
which the S 9 chromatin granules are commingled. The two vacuoles have fused into a 
single one, which persists throughout the sporulation, and is left in the residuary protoplasm 
of the cyst, d, e, /, the nucleus of the zygote (n.zyy) becomes comi)act (d), then divides into 
two nuclei («, /), and finally into four. 

in CociMium lacazeij they reach ten times that length iii Klossiay but in 
each case are scarcely 1 /x in breadth. The flagella weie first discovered 
by L4ger in the microgametes of Barrousda caudata^ L4ger, from Liihohius 
martini^ and in other forms. They have now been demonstrated in a 
number of species ; and though usually two in number, they may vary 
in position ; in the above species of Barroussia and in Coccidium oviforme 
of the rabbit, both flagella are attached to the anterior end of the gamete. 
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Finally, in Adelea ovata^ as already mentioned, and in Benedenia eherthi 
(Fig. 58, c), the flagella are totally absent, and the microgamete moves 
by undulating movements of the whole body. 

Two interesting variations are seen in the condition of the macro¬ 
gamete at fertilisation, which add to the striking resemblance between 
this process in Coccidia and the fertilisation of the ovum in Metazoa. 
In Coccidium schubergi and many others the macrogamete is naked until 
the penetration of a microgamete into its substance has been effected, 
whereupon the odcyst at once commences to be secreted, barring out other 
microgametes. But in 6'. propnitm, parasitic in newts (Fig. 57), the oocyst 
is secreted round the inacrogaraete before fertilisation ; within the tough 
membrane the protoplasm contracts and is in contact with it only at one 
point, where a micropyle is formed, a minute pore through which the 
microgamete enters (Fig. 57, a). When this event has taken place the 
micropyle is closed up and the protoplasm withdraws from it (Fig. 57, 
5 and c). A fertilisation-spindle occurs in this species, similar to that 
described above, but apparently less regular in arrangement. Since in 
Coccidium oviforrne of the rabbit the protoplasm of the macrogamete is 
also contracted and does not fill the oocyst (see Fig. 62), it is not improb¬ 
able that the envelope in question is formed before fertilisation as in 
C. propritm. 

In Gyclosipora caryolytica the fertilisation is remarkable for the occur¬ 
rence of polyspermy (Schaudinn [51u]). A great number of microgametes 
enter the macrogamete, but only one fu.ses with the female pronucleus, 
the others being absorbed in the cytoplasm. In other respects the 
fertilisation is of the usual type, with formation of a fertilisation-spindle 
and secretion of a tough oocyst round the zygote. 

In the sporogony the greatest variation occurs, and as the modem 
classifications of the Coccidia are founded entirely upon the character of 
the spores and their formation in the different types, it is sufficient to 
refer to the systematic review below for information on these i)oint8. 
It may be noted, however, that the spores of Coccidia are usually of 
simple form, the sporocysts not prolonged into the tails, spines, or other 
processes so common in Gregarines and in Myxosporidia, the only excep¬ 
tions to this rule being Minchinia chitonis (Fig. 66, a), Echinospora labbei 
(Fig. 66, c), and Barroussia caudaia; and further, that with very few excep¬ 
tions the number of sporozoites present in the Coccidian spore does not 
exceed four, and seems never to be eight, the usual number in Gregarines. 

(2) Variatioiis in the Life-Cycle ,—Although there are but few 
Coccidia, relatively, in which the life-cycle has been studied in full 
detail, yet some important differences have already been made 
known between the different species so far investigated. It has 
already been stated above that Adelea ovata differs from its two 
colleagues in Lithobius in the important fact that the sporozoites 
which start the life-cycle in a new host give rise from the first to 
sexually differentiated schizonts, which proceed to multiply by 
schizogony for a number of generations before finally giving rise to 
the gametes. 
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In Bemdenia eheithi from Sepia^ the sporozoites give rise to 
indifferent trophozoites, which, however, when full-grown, become 
gainetocytes, which give rise at once to gametes, so that in this form 
the schizogonoiLS cycle does not exist 

The life-cycle of Benedenia is therefore of a simple type, and 



Formation of gametes and corrugation, in Benedenia eberthi. Labb4 (par. Sepia), x600. after 
Siedlecki [52]. a, adult undifferentiated trophozoite, capable of siving rise to microgametes, or 
of becoming a macrogaiuete. n, nucleus; ky, karyosome. b and c, formation of microgametea. 
b, the nucleus of the gametocyte has divided into numerous daughter nuclei (d.n), which travel 
to the periphery and prefect from the protoplasmic body, c, each daughter nucleus becomes an 
elongated vermiform inicrogamete (d gam), composed principally of chromatin, with a small 
quantity of protoplasm, d, e, f, conjugation, d, in the macrogamete the nucleus places itself 
in cont^t with the surface of the body, and by condensation of the chromatic network a mass 
of chromatin ( 9 c\r) is formed at the pole of the nucleus furthest from the surface of the b(^y. 
ky, karyosome; d gam, inicrogaraetes swarming round the macrogamete in the vicinity of 
the nucleus, e, a microgamete has penetrated the macrogamete, and is broken up to form a 
mass of chromatin-mnines (<5 chr), A membrane, the oocyst (ode), is now formed round the 
zygote, excluding the other microgainetes. /, a fertilisation-spindle is formed, in which the 
chromatin-granules derived from the two gametes (d and 9 is commingled. 


only differs from that commonly seen in Gregarines in certain 
details of the conjugation. Its entire history may be expressed as 
follows:— 

The life-cycle of Adeka ovata is similar, but the complication of 
schizogony is introduced ;— 

8porozoite->-d^in«tocyte(Micro8chizoot) X d^erozoites (Micromeroxoites)>V . . . 
Sporozoite-^9 OzoQ^tocyte (Macroechizont)x 9 Merozoites (Macromerozoltes)-^ . . . 

} + -Z/got.(0»cy.t)x«8pomxmn8poro«oltei. tn-J.) 

Finally, in Coeddium schubergi and other forms the fullest com¬ 
plication is developed:— 

sporozoite-VSehizontxMerozoites-^- . . . SchizontcxM«rozoite8->- 
Sporozoite-^SchizontxMerozoitca-^ . . . SchUontaxMoioioites-V 

loamstosj^S^^ioametla} + Spowaxmn Sporozoitca [m«4, n-a.J 
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It is thus seen that the life-cycles of the Coccidia can be 
arranged in what is evidently a natural series; but it is open to 
debate which end of the series should be considered as the more 
primitive, and should be taken as the starting-point of the evolution. 
The tendency of modern authorities has been rather to consider the 
condition in Coccidium as primitive, and to regard Benedenia as a 
form in which the alternation of generations is secondarily sup¬ 
pressed. It does not, however, seem probable that a method of 
reproduction so useful to the parasite as the schizogony would have 
been abandoned when once acquired, and the existence of the vast 
legion of Gregarines, in which schizogony is of the rarest occurrence, 
makes it probable that in Coccidia also the primitive ancestral 
type was without schizogony, and that the alternation of genera¬ 
tions has been acquired by the majority of the group as an 
adaptation to parasitic life. But even assuming the correctness of 
this view, it does not necessarily follow that the case of Benedenia 
itself is primitive. More intimate acquaintance with the life-cycles 
of different Coccidia is necessary before a definite opinion can be 
framed with regard to this point. 

(c) Classification .—The order Coccidiidea is divided into families 
characterised by the number of sporocysts (if any) formed within 
the oocyst. Generic characters are sought chiefly in the number of 
sporozoites formed in each spore, and to a less extent in the form 
and characters of the sporocyst. Four families are thus recognised, 
but the differences which separate the first of them, the Asporo- 
cystidae, from the other three are such as should give it the rank of 
a sub-order rather than a family.^ 

' The classification of Labb4 [4] is founded upon the number of uninucleate 
raaises or archisporej into which the schizout or sporont divides up in the first 
instance. In Eimeria each archispore becomes a sporozoite ; in other Ibrnis each 
archispore becomes a sporoblast which secretes the sporocyst, and then may further 
divide up to form sporozoites. On this basis of division Labbe founds two sub-orderi 
—I. Polyplastina, with numerous archispores {Eimeria, Klossia, Adelea, etc.) ; II. 
Oligoplastina, with few (2-4) archispores {Cocddium, Diplospora, etc.). 

L?*ger [47] considers that the primary subtlivision of the Coccidia should be 
based upon the number of sporozoites formed in each oocyst. He therefore classifies 
them as follows :— 

A. Coccidia with polyzoic oocysts, including (1) Asporocystidae {Eimeria), with 
no sporocysts ; and (2) Polysporocystidae, with sporocysts, which are mouozoie 
{Barroussia), dizoic {AcUlea), trizoic {Benedenia), or tetrazoic {Klossia). 

B. Coccidia with octozoic oocysts, including (1) Disporoeystidae, with two tetrazoic 
sporocysts {Diplospora ); and (2) TetrasporocystUiae, with four dizoic sporocysts 
{Qoecidiu'm, Crystallospora). 

C. Coccidia with tetrazoic oocysts, including one genus (and family ?) Cycloepora, 
with two dizoic sporocysts. 

Mesnil [49], on the other hand, divides the Coccidia into two divisions, the 
Asporocystea and the Sporocystea. The Asporocystea are to include the Asporo- 
blasteasen Monosporoblastea, for the species LegereUa {Eimeria) nova, and theSporo- 
blastea, for the malarial parasites. The SiK>rocystea are the ordinary Coccidia. 

It should be noted that the four families of Coccidia now generally recognised are 
not named in accordance with the accepted rules of zoological nomenclature, which 
require that a family should be named from its type-genus. Thus AsporoeystidM 
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Family 1. Asporocystidae, Lt'ger (Tribe Honosjwrea^ A. Schneider). 
No sporocysts are formed the oocyst ; the sporozoites are naked 

(gymnospores). 

Genus 1. Eimeria, A. Schn., 1875 {LegereUa^ Mesnil, 1900). With 
the characters of the family. 

The genus Eimeria was founded by Aime Schneider for the 
Greqarina falcifortnis described by Eimer (1870) from the intestine 
of the mouse. The diagnostic generic character was the absence of 
sporocysts. Several other species were afterwards added by Schneider 
and others to the genus. The rapid advances that have been 
made within recent years in our knowledge of the life - histories of 
Coccidia have shown that nearly all the species of Eimeria are nothing 
but the schizogonous generations of Coccidia belonging to other genera 
and species. Thus the type species, E. falciformis of the mouse, becomes 
Coccidium falciforme; E. schaeideri^ Biltschli, from JAfhi>hiu.s^ is the 
schizont of Adelea ovata ; while E. schneideri^ Schnei<ler non Biitschli, 
appears to be that of Coccidium lacazei (Labbe). E. nepae is probably 
identical in like manner witli Ikirrousaia (.yrnata from tlie same host. In 
tlie light of these facts, it appeared, until recently, extremely probable 
that the name Eimeria was about to become a nomoi m(dim,‘d fate which 
has already overtaken tlie Eimerian ” genera Pfeilhria sen Pfeiffcrelhi^ 
Labbd ; KaryophaguSy Steinhaus ; CgtophaguSy Stein bans ; Acystis^ Labbe 
(founded to include the two foregoing); Gonobuty Mingazzini ; Molyhdisy 
Pachinger ; and Cretyay Mingazzini. 

Quite recently, however, it has been discovered by Leger [47] and 
Bonnet-Eymard [31] that one species, at least, of Eimeria has claims to 
independent recognition. E. nova, A. Schn., from the Malpighian tubules 
of Glomei'is has been thought to be the Eimerian stage of Cyclospora 
glomericolay A, Schn., from the same host; but Glomeris guttata in Provence, 
and G. ornata in the Dauphintb are infected with the Eimeriuy but not 
with the Cyclospora. Examination of the Eimeria shows further that it 
has a typical alternation of generations ; schizogony, with differentiated 
male and female schizonts, as in Adelea ovatay is followed by sporogony, 
with the formation of a zygote which breaks up within a resistent oocyst 
into thirty or forty naked sporozoites, arranged side by side, or in a 
twisted bundle. 

Eimeria nova remain.s, therefore, an independent species, the only 
one' at present contained in the genus after subtraction of those which 
are merely schizonts of other species. The true Eimeria is easily 
distinguished from the false by the fact that its naked sporozoites are 
enclosed in a resistent oocyst, whereas in schizogony there is no cyst- 
envelope of any sort enclosing the merozoites. 


shouUl be Eimeridae (or Lcgcr-ellidae) ; the Disporocystidae should be Isosporidae ; 
the Tetrasporocyslidae should be Cocddidae (or Eivieridae) ; and the PolysporO' 
cyatidae should be Klosaidae. 

' Since this was written Cu^iot [32] has described another species of Eimeriay 
under the name Legerella teaticnliy which is parasitic in the testis of Glmieris mar- 
ginalay and therefore occurs only in one sex of the host. In this form precocious 
association occurs 1)etween a luacrogametocyte and one or two inicrogametocytes, 
as in Adelea ovata. 
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Mesnil has proposed, however, the new generic name Legerella for 
Eimeria 7iova, on the ground that the use of the name Eimeria is incon¬ 
venient now that all the other species have been found to be simply 
schizogonous stages. Experts learned in the laws of zoological nomen¬ 
clature may decide how far such a course is justifiable and proper.^ 

Family 2. Disporocystidae, Leger (Tribe Disporeaf A. Schneider). 
The oocyst contains two spores (chlamydospores). 

Genus 2. Cyclospora, A. Schn., 1881. Spores dizoic. 



Fio. 5l>. 

Sporogony of Cyclospnra glomericola, A. Schn. (imr. Gloineris). a, oocyat freshly encysted, h, 
the contents of the oocyst have contracted, and a partition is formed at each end. c, d, e, forma¬ 
tion of the two sporoblasta. /, the sporohlasts developing into sjores. g, oocyst with ripe 
spores, h, spore more highly magnided, showing the two sporozoites and the sporal residuum. 
From Wasielewski, after A. Schneider. 


The type-species is G. gbmericolaj A. Schn., from the intestinal 
epithelium of Glomeris, Very recently Schaudinn [61a] has described 
in great detail the life-cycle of another species, C. caryolyticaf Schaud., 
which occurs as an intra¬ 


nuclear parasite of the 
intestinal epithelium of the 
mole. 

Genus 3. Diplospora, 
Labb^, 1893. Spores tetra- 
zoic. 

Type-species, D. lacazei^ 
Labb4 (including D. rivoltae^ 
Labb4), from a great num¬ 
ber of birds. Others are D, 
cammillerii^ Hagenm., from 
the lizard Gongylusocellatus; 
D. mesnUiy Sergent [516] 
from Chamaeleo vulgaris; 
and D. laverani, Hagenm., 



Fio. 60. 


from the snake CoelopeltlS Cy.sts of Diplo»pora liel)erkii}ini (LabW), (par. Rana 
in esculenta). a, cy.st with two sporohlasts, each with two 
lacertina^ both occurring in chromatin masses (chr). h, cyst with two ripe siwres, 
Algeria. D, lieberkiihni each containing four sporozoites (sj). 2 ) and a sporal resi- 
/T /-n* • duum (sp.r). After Laveran and Mesnil [40], x 1000. 

(Labb4) (Fig. 60), occurring ^ ^ 

in the kidneys of Rana esculenta (where it was first noted by Lieberklihn 
in 1854), has been made by Labb4 the type of his genus Hyaloklossia 


^ Stiles [59] has recently proposed the name Ehneriella, as a substitute for 
Eimeria^ on the ground that the latter name belongs, by right of priority, to the 
genus commonly known as Coccidium (see below, p. 232, footnote). 
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{yide infra^ p. 236). The reproduction of D. lacazei has been studied by 
Laveran. By many authors this genus is united with the following.^ 
Gknus 4. hospcra^ A. Schn., 1881. Spores polyzoic. 

1. rara^ A. Schn., from the black slug Limax cinereo-niger (kidneys?), 
characterised by having numerous sporozoites in each 
spore (Fig. 61). 

Family 3. Tetrasporocystidae, Leger (Tribe Tetror 
sporea, A. Schn.). The oocyst contains four spores 
(chlamydospores). 

Genus 5. (Jocddium^ Leuckart, 1879. The dizoic 
spores are spherical or oval. 

A very large number of species, confined, with few 
exceptions (see p. 206), to Vertebrate hosts, and occur¬ 
ring commonly in all kinds of Vertebrates. The type 
and best - known species is the common (7. oviformey 
Leuck.,2 from the rabbet (Figs. 47 and 62), which is said 
to be found occasionally also in man (see reference on p. 
209). In Sauropsida the prevailing type is Diplospora (see above), but 



Fio. tU. 


0<)cyst of Isospora 
rara, A. Schn. (par. 
Limax sp.), show¬ 
ing the two poly¬ 
zoic spores. From 
Wsfiielewski, after 
A. Schneider. 



8p<jre formatlo.. in Coccidium ovijorme, Leuck., Irom the liver of the rabbit. After Balbiani, 
from Wasielewski. a, encysted individual (zygote) in which the protoplasm is ^ginning to 
shrink away from the oval oocyst at the two poles, b, the zygote has contracted itself into a 
spherical form, c, segmentation into four sporoblasts. d, elongation of the sporoblasts to 
form spores. «, four complete spores in the odcyst. /, single spore more highly magnified, 
showing the two sporozoites and a small quantity of residual protoplasm. 


Coccidium raillietiy L4ger, has been described from the intestine of the 
slow-worm Anguis fragilis ; and C. delageiy Labb6, from that of the water- 
tortoise Cistudo europaea; while G. tenellum, Railliet, with several varieties, 


^ Laveran, Mesnil, Schaudinn, and Blanchard are apparently of opinion that 
Schneider’s description of Isospora rara as polyzoic was erroneous, and regard this 
species as tetrazoic, thereby making the genera Isospora and Diplospora .synonymous. 
Hence, since Isospora is the older name, they make use of it for all the species here 
termed Diplospora. But until Schneider’s type of Isospora has been re-examined, it 
is somewhat premature to asswne that so experienced and distinguished an investi¬ 
gator was in error in describing it as polyzoic. 

® But according to Labb4 [4] the name Psorospertnium cuniculi^ Rivolta, 1878, 
ie prior to Coccidium oviforme, Leuckart, 1879 ; the correct designation of the 
species would therefore be Coccidium cuniaUi (Rivolta). According to Stiles [68], 
on the other hand, the species was named Monocystis stiedae by Lindemann in 1865. 
Since, moreover, the type-species of Ehneria {E. falci/ormis) has proved to be a 
Coccidium^ this author claims that Eimeria 1875, as a generic name, has priority over 
Coccidium 1879. The conclusion is that Coccidium as a generic name should dis¬ 
appear, and the Coccidian parasite of the rabbit’s liver should be called Eimeria 
HUdae (Lindemann). Lithe (48a) is of the same opinion as regards the application 
and validity of the generic names Eimeria and Coccidium. 
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is found in birds. In mammals and in Ichthyopsida numerous species 
are found. 

Laveran and Mesnil [59] have recently described a species from the 
intestine of the frog {Uana esculenta), in which the sporocysts, after being 
formed in the usual manner, become redissolved, leaving the eight sporo¬ 
zoites free in the cyst, thus bringing about secondarily a condition similar 
to that which characterises the genus Eimeria. The authors consider this 
form sufficiently distinct to be the type of a new subgenus, and name it 
Paracoccidium prevoti (Fig. 63). Still more recently [40] these authors 

Fio, 68. 

Cysts of Paracoccitiiinn prevoti, Iav. et Mean, 
(par. Bana esculenta). a, cyst with four sjiores and 
a cystal residuum (c.r). Each s|X)re cf>ntains two 
sporozoites and a sporal residuum (sp.r). b, ripe 
cyst in which the spoi-ocysta have become dis- 
solved, setting free their contents ; the cyst con¬ 
tains eight sporozoites (sp.z), four sporal residua 
(sp.r), and a cystal residuum (c.r). c.w, cyst-wall. 
After Laveran and Mesnil [39], xlOOO. 

have described a species of Coccidium from the rectum of the tortoise 
Damonia reevesi% under the name of C. mitrarium^ which is remarkable 
for having oocysts shaped like a mitre, and is also unique amongst Coccidia 
in being an extracellular parasite. 

Genus 6. Crystallospora^ Labb6, 1896. The dizoic spores have the 
form of a double pyramid (Fig. 66, /). 

Type-species, Crystallospora crystallaidea (Th^lohan), from the intestine 
and pyloric caeca of Motella tricirrata of Roscotf. 

Family 4. Polysporocystidae, L4ger (Tribe PolysporMy A. Schn.). 
The oocyst contains numerous spores (chlamydospores). 

Genus 7, Barroxmuiy A. Schn., 1885. The monozoic spores are 
spherical, with smooth bivalve shell (sporocyst). 

B, omata, A. Schn., type-species, from the gut of Nepa cinerea (Fig. 
64); B. schneideri, L^ger, from the gut of Liihohius impressus; B. cavdatay 
L4ger, from the gut of Lithobius martiniy is referred by Labb4 to Minchinia. 

Genus 8. Echtnosporay L4ger, 1897. The monozoic spores are oval, 
the bivalve sporocyst is spiny (Fig. 66, c). 

Type-species, E. labbeiy L^ger, from the gut of Lithohius mutdbilis. 
By Schaudinn and others this genus is united with the foregoing. 

Genus 9. Diasporay L4ger, 1898. The monozoic spores are oval, the 
sporocysts are not bivalve, and have a micropyle at one pole (Fig. 66, h). 

Type-species, D. hydatideOy Leger, from the intestine of the myriapod 
PolydesmuSf in Provence. 

By Schaudinn this genus is united with Barroustia, 

Genus 10. Addeay A. Schn., 1876. The dizoic spores are spherical 
or compressed, with smooth sporocysts (Fig. 65). 

Type-species, A. ovata, A. Schn. (see p. 223, Figs. 55 and 56); others 
are A. memtlty Perez (see p. 206, footnote); A. akidiumy L4ger; A. tipulacy 
L4ger ; A. dimidiata (A. Schn.), from the gut of Scolopendra morsitam 
(Fig. 66); and A. simplex (A. Schn.), from the gut of the larva of Oyrinus, 
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Genus 11. Minchinia, Labb^, 189G. The dizoic spores are oval, the 
sporocysts produced at each pole into two long filaments (Fig. 66, a). 

Type-species, M. chitonis (E. R. L.), discovered by Lankester in the liver 
of Chiton. Allied species, not named, occur in a similar situation in 
Patella and Trochus (LabbA) By Schaudinn this genus is united with 
Adelea. 


Sporogony and spore-gennination in Barroiissia omata, A. 8chn., 
from the gut of Nepa cinerea. a, oocyst with sporoblasta. b, 
oocyst with ripe spores, c, a siwe highly magnifled, showing the 
single sporozoite bent on itself, d, the spore has split along 
its outer coat or episiwre, but the sjKirozoito is still enclosed in 
the endospore. e, the .sporozoite, freed from the endospore, is 
emerging. /, the sporozoite has straightened itself out and is 
freed from its envelopes. From Wasielewski, after A. Schneider. 

./ 

Genus 12 . “ Benedenia" A. Schn., 1876 {Ugeria, Blanchard, 1900 ; 

Eucoccidium, Liihe, 1902). The spherical spores are trizoic. No 
schizogony. 

Type-speciea, ” eberthi (Labb4), from the epithelium of the gut and 
other organs of Sepia ^ (Fig. 68). 

' The correct name of this species, commonly cited as Benedenia octopiana, A. 
Schn., is far from being settled. In the first place, as regards the generic name 
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Genus 13. A7a>\s*m, A. Schn., 1875. The spherical spores are 

tetrazoic or polyzoi(‘7 



Sporonoiiy of Adclra dimiiiiato, A. Schn. (par. SroJopemfra morsitans). a, sporont encysted 
in a }u)«t-cell, and conmiencing to divide, h, the contents of the ocicyst have divided into a 
nninber of .sporohlasts. c, oocyst containing ripe spores, d, a ripe spore more liighly 
inagnilied, showijig the two sporocysts and the granular .esidual body. From Wasielew.ski, 
after A. Schneider. 

The type-species is K. helicinay A. Schn. (Fig. 48), infesting the kidneys 
of various land-snails {Helix spp., Sticmiea spp.). The parasite and its life- 

many authors place the species in the genus Klossia. Assuming, how'ever, that the 
trizoic condition is an ade(piate generic difference, the name J>ene<^enia must never¬ 
theless be changed on the ground of preoccupation, having been employed by Diesing 
in 1858 for a Trematode. Blanchard has proposed in its place the generic name 
Lejjeria (1900), but Labbe had already (1899) given this name to the genus of 
Gregarines j)reviously termed hufouria (see p. 200). As regards the specitic name, 
Labbe terms the trizoic sj)ecies, occurring in Sepia^ Klossia eberthU and retains the 
specitic name ovtoj)u(7ia of Schneider lor a poly zoic species of Klossia occurring in 
Octopus. If two distinct species, inhaluting different hosts, were originally confused 
by Schneider under one name, tliis is cert.ainly a useful reform. 

Very recently Luhe [48a] has f>roj)osed the name Kococcidijnn for licnedcuia. 
He regards the name Coccidiuin as oV)solete. (see above p. 232, footnote), having been 
given to the sporogonous cycle of Kimcria. Since, therefore, “ Bencdenia ” has only 
sporogony, he considers the nanie hMCoccidiuiu appropriate to denote such a form. 
Liihe retains, however, the specific name octopianvw^ which is inappropriate if, as 
alleged, the species occurs in Sf'}>ia ami not in Octopus. 

^ Mesnil [6] considers the genus Klossia to be normally tetrazoic, and states that 
in K. helicina tlie usual number of sporozoites is four, though it may exceptionally 
be as high as eight. He also throws doubt U})on the alleged occurrence of 10-12 
sporozoites in the spore of K. octopiaun. 
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history were figured and described by Kloss in 1866, but not named by 
him—the first thorough account of any Coccidian. The spores contain 
five or six sporozoites. K, soror^ A. Schn., from the kidney of the water- 
snail Neritma fluvicUiliSj is tetrazoic. K. octopiana (A. Schn.), Labb4, 
from the intestine of Octopus and Eledone^ has ten to twelve sporozoites in 
the spore. 

Genus 14. Caryoiropha^ Siedlecki, 1902. The spherical spores, 
about twenty in number, contain each twelve sporozoites. Unique 
species, (7. mesnilii, Siedl. (Fig. 67), parasite of the clusters of spermato¬ 
gonia of Polymnia nebidosa. Remarkable for its habitat, this species also 
shows some interesting peculiarities in its developmental phases (see 
pp. 223 and 225). 

Genus 16. Klosstellay Smith and Johnstone, 1902. The subspherical 
spores are polyzoic and contain from thirty to thirty-four sporozoites. 



Fio. 60. 

Spores of various Coccidian genera, a, MitichiniachitonisiE. R. L.),(par. C?iit 07 i); b,Diaspora 
hydatidea, lAger (par, Polydesmus); c, Echinosvora labbei, Leger (par. Lithobim niutabUis)’, d, 
Goussia motellas, Labb^ ; e, Di^os^a (Hyalokfossia) lieberkUhni (Labb^), (par. liaiia esculenta ); 
/, Crystallospora crystalJoidts (Th61.), (par. Motella tricirmta). b and c after L^ger, the othen 
after Labb^. 

Unique species, JC. muris, Sm. and Jnst., from the kidney of the 
mouse. The sporogonic cycle is found in the epithelium of the con¬ 
voluted tubules. Another form, representing the schizogonic cycle, 
apparently, is found in the glomeruli. The very large number of 
sporozoites is a remarkable feature of this species. 

Doubtful genera are:— 

Hyaloklossioy Labb4, 1896, characterised by polysporous oocysts with 
oval spores which are either dizoic or tetrazoic. The type-species, 
H, lieberkiihni (Labb^), from the kidney of Rana esculentay has been 
found, however, by Laveran and Mesnil [40] to be a Diplospora {vide 
anUy p. 231); but another species, ff. peleeneeriy L4ger, is described from 
the kidney of Tellinay which appears to conform to Labb4^s generic 
definition, although the latter was founded on a mistaken observation. 

Qouseiay Labb4, 1896, which differs from Cocddium by its bivalve 
spores (Fig. 66, d)y opening like a pea-pod (Gallic^ goueee). The genus, as 
thus characterised, includes, according to Labb4, eight species, all infesting 
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the intestine or liver of various fishes. By other authors the genus is 
united with Cocddium. 

Bananella, Labb^, 1895, founded for B. lacazei, Labb4, from LiihobiuSf 


N 

I 



Fio. 67. 

Phases of Caryotropha viesnilii, SledL (par. Poiytjwua nebulosa). a, young schizont in a 
cluster of spermatogonia; the host-cell (represented granulated) and two of its neighbours ajpo 
greatly hypertrophied, with very larm nuclei, and have fused into a single mass containing the 
parasite (represented clear, with a thick outline). The other spermatogonia are normal, h, 
full-grown schizont enclosed in the hypertrophied host-cell, with an enormous nucleus, whiob 
appears to be connected with the nucleus of the iwrasite by a band of granules, c, intra¬ 
cellular schizont divided up into schizontocytes. d, each schizontocyte giving rise to a cluster 
of merozoites arranged as a ‘^oocps en barillet.” e, intracellular microgametocyte divided into 
microgametocytes of the second order, each of which is forming numerous microgametes. /, 
microgametes in ftont and side view, gpq, spermatogonia; h.c, host-cell; N, nucleus of host- 
cell or cells ; n, nucleus of parasite; sze, scuizoutocyte; tas, merosoites; tnyc, microgametocytes 
of the second order ; ntg, mtesogauxetes. 
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and characterised, according to its founder, by forming three, exception¬ 
ally four, spores ; hence made the type of a tribe Trisporea, Schaudinn, 
Blanchard, and others regard the trisporous condition as an anomaly, and 
place the species under Coccidiuni. 

Rhahdosponiy Laguesse, 1895 ; Gonohiay Mingazzini, 1892 ; Pfeifferellay 
Labbe, 1899 ; MolybdiSy Pachinger, 1886 ; Crctyay Mingazzini, 1892 ; 
and perhaps also Gymnosporay Moniez, 1886, probably all of which 
represent the schizogonous generations of species of Coccidium and 
other genera. For full details concerning them the reader is referred 
to Labb4 [4]. 

BranchiocystiSy Burchardt, 1900 {Jen. Zeitschr. f. Nat. wiss. 34, pp. 
779-784, pi. xix. figs. 9-11, and xx. figs. 1-9), a genus founded for 
B. amphioxiy a “ Coccidium ” parasitic on the epithelium of the gill- 
bars of Amphioxus. It was found to be seldom absent in Amphioxus 
material from Naples and ^lessina, and often occurred in abundance, 
affecting especially the gill-bars at tl.e level of the apex of the liver. 
The parasite appears as a rounded or oval body, 10-14 /x in diameter, 
lodged in the flagellated epithelium of the broad sides of the gill-bars. 
Some of these bodies appear homogeneous, without nucleus (?) ; others con¬ 
tain a number of oval or rounded ‘‘sporoblasts,’' 2-2*5 fx in diameter, 
which become sausage-shaped bodies. 

It is difficult to see why the author should consider Branchiocystis a 
Coccidian. The description does not render it possible to place it near 
any of the recognised genera of Coccidia. The figures given remind one 
more of the Glugeidae amongst Myxosporidia than of any true Coccidian, 
and it is perhaps in or near the genus Pleistophora (p. 297) that this 
parasite would be correctly placed. 

CoccidioideSy Rixford and Gilchrist, 1897, for C. immitiSy R. and Q., a 
problematic organism occurring as a parasite of man, and up to the 
present observed only in America. The infection, or rather contagion, 
is acquired by the skin, whence the parasites spread into the lymphatics 
and invade other organs. The malady caused by the parasite may be 
chronic or acute, and in the latter condition it is fatal in a short time. 
The characteristics of the disease are very similar to those of miliary 
tuberculosis, an immense number of minute nodules being formed in all 
the viscera. In each nodule one or two parasites are found, either free 
or lodged in a giant cell. The parasites have the form of “rounded 
protoplasmic masses, 20, 50, 60, or 80 /x in breadth, surrounded by a 
thick enveloping membrane. Their multiplication ... is effected by a 
series of bipartitions which go on within the membrane. The latter then 
bursts and sets free the young parasitic elements, which grow in sitUy 
or are carried away by the blood or lymph” (Blanchard). Several 
forms of the parasite have been described, and have even received dis¬ 
tinct names. A full account of them will be found in Blanchard [30], 
who considers that they are Sporozoa, but not to be included in the order 
Coccidiidea. 
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Order 3. Haemosporidia. 

The Haemosporidia are a group of Sporozoa adapted to a very 
special mode of parasitism, and therefore limited in habitat and 
occurrence. They exhibit, however, an interesting range of 
variations, both in morphological structure and in adaptation to 
their special life-conditions. Their distinctive features are as 
follows. They are parasitic usually upon the red blood-corpuscles, 
sometimes also upon other cells, of Vertebrata. The trophozoite is 
endoglohular^ i.e. intracellular, in situation, and may remain so 
throughout the whole trophic period, or may quit the host-cell 
and become free in the blood-plasma after reaching a certain stage 
of growth. The endoglobular forms are very commonly amoeboid, 
but those which become free have definite body-contours, and 
resemble tiny gregarines of elongated form and worm-like appear¬ 
ance, which when liberated from the blood-corpuscle are actively 
motile. The life-cycle shows an alternation of generations similar 
to that occurring in Coccidia. In all cases, probably, non-sexual 
reproduction by means of schizogony continued through many 
generations serves to multiply the parasites within the host, and 
is then followed by the formation of gametes, which conjugate to 
produce zygotes or sporonts. Each sporont is at first motile, and 
seeks out a suitable position in which to become encysted as an 
oocyst. It then undergoes sporogony to form a number of minute 
germs, which are always naked gymnospores or sporozoites, never 
enclosed in sporocysts. In many forms, perhaps in all those 
parasitic upon warm-blooded animals, the entire sexual cycle takes 
place in an intermediate host, an invertebrate animal of blood¬ 
sucking habits, upon which the sporont is actively parasitic, and 
by which fresh vertebrate hosts are inoculated with the germs of 
the parasite. 

Our scientific knowledge of the Haemosporidia is of extremely recent 
date, and begins with the discovery, by Lankester, in 1871, of the 
parasite of the frog’s blood, which in 1882 he named Drepanidium 
(= Lankesterella) ranarum, and recognised as a member of the Sporozoa. 
At the latter date Laveran, then a military doctor at Constantin in 
Algiers, discovered the malarial parasite in human blood. He described 
all its characteristic stages—amoebula, rosette, crescent, sphere, and 
flagellated body—and saw in it the cause of the disease, but it was many 
years before his ideas became generally accepted. Laveran did not at 
first recognise the true nature of the parasite he had discovered, but 
regarded it as a vegetable organism and named it Oscillaria malariae. 
Metschnikoff was the first to place it amongst the Sporozoa, under the 
generic designation Haematophyllum (1887); it had already, however, 
been named Plasmodium by Marchiafava and Celli in 1885. Our know¬ 
ledge of these organisms was further advanced by the studies of Danilewsky, 
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who gave them as a class the name Haemosporidia or Haemocytozoa, and 
by other investigators. In 1894 Labb4 brought forward detailed and 
extended researches upon these parasites, and described many new forms. 
The concluding years of the nineteenth century have brought a very rapid 
increase in our knowledge of the malarial parasites, and the labours of 
Ross, Grass!, and many others have revealed their complete life-history, a 
chapter of biology of the greatest practical importance as well as of scientific 
interest. At present it is amongst the Haemosporidia of cold-blooded 
Vertebrata that researches are most needed. 

(a) Occurrence and Habitat. —The Haemosporidia are found com¬ 
monly as blood-parasites in mammals, in birds, and in all the 
existing orders of reptiles, except perhaps the Rhynchocephala. 
Amongst amphibia they appear to occur abundantly in the frog, 
at least, which has been credited with harbouring no less than five 
species, distributed amongst four genera, of these parasites; but it 
is highly probable that improved knowledge will bring about 
reductions in this list. From Urodela, on the other hand, only 
doubtful species have been recorded. In fishes also Haemosporidia 
were generally considered to be conspicuous by their absence, but 
very recently Laveran and Mesnil [79, 79a] have described species 
infesting rays, soles, and blennies respectively. If we except the 
cases where a part of the life-cycle is passed through in an inter¬ 
mediate host, there is no record of their occurrence in Invertebrates, 
with the exception of one very doubtful species {Ilaemogregarina 
nasuta, Eisen) stated to occur in the walls of the blood-vessels 
and the mesentery of an Annelid {Eclipidrilus frigidus). 

The principal habitat of Haemosporidia is the red blood- 
corpuscles of their hosts, but they may be found also in the 
leucocytes, and in the cells of certain organs, especially the 
spleen and bone-marrow. It is not uncommon for the repro¬ 
ductive phases of the parasite in the vertebrate body to be rare 
or absent in the blood of the peripheral circulation, in which only 
growing trophozoites or gametocytes are to be found, while the 
“ rosettes ” and other stages of schizogony occur only in the more 
slowly flowing blood of the brain, liver, kidney, and other viscera. 
The situation of the endoglobular parasite is always within the blood- 
corpuscle or cell it attacks,^ and not, as supposed originally by 
Laveran, merely one of attachment to the corpuscles. In the case 
of the forms parasitic upon Vertebrata other than mammals, the 
nucleus of the haematid is often displaced by the parasite, proving 
clearly its internal position. Occasionally the nucleus itself may 
be attacked; a good example of this is seen in the form parasitic 

. ' The view of Laveran that the parasites are attached (“accol^s ”) to the cor¬ 
puscle has recently been revived and supported by Argutinsky [61, 1901], but his 
statements have been criticised and contradicted by Schaudinn [94a], who is strongly 
in favour of the view put forward above. 
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upon various species of Lacerta^ which from its effects upon the 
nucleus of the host-cell has been termed Karyohjsus lacertarum. In 
blood-corpuscles infected with Karyolysus, the nucleus becomes 
hypertrophied and divides amitotically into two or more fragments, 
which ultimately degenerate (Fig. 76). 

In the sub-order Acystosporea the parasite retains the endo- 
globular or intracellular situation throughout the whole endo¬ 
genous generation, except for the brief period during which the 
merozoites are seeking fresh corpuscles to attack. But in the 
sub-order Haemosporea the parasite leaves its first host-cell and 
becomes free in the blood-plasma. It then penetrates other 
corpuscles, which it may abandon again, but as a rule it comes to 
rest finally within a corpuscle or cell, and undergoes schizogony 
in this situation, though sometimes even the reproductive stages 
may be free in the spleen-pulp or bone-marrow. 

The effects produced by Haemosporidia upon their hosts seem 
to differ markedly in the case of cold-blooded and warm-blooded 
animals. In the former there is no evidence that these parasites, 
however numerous, produce any pathological effect upon their 
hosts at all. But in birds and mammals they cause fevers and 
agues of various kinds, of which those that trouble the human species 
are naturally the best known. The varieties of malarial fevers and 
their symptoms will be found described in medical treatises, but a 
few points may be briefly summarised here. At least three types 
of fever are generally recognised, each caused by a distinct form 
of parasite (see below, p. 243)—the two so-called benign inter¬ 
mittent fevers, tertian and quartan ague, and the pernicious 
aestivo-autumnal fever or tropical malaria. In each case the 
parasite is introduced into the human body by the bite of a 
mosquito, and not, so far as is known, in any other way. After 
a period of incubation, varying from six to twelve days, according 
to the species of parasite, the fever makes its appearance. In 
the benign forms the feverish symptoms appear at regular 
intervals, dependent on the time occupied by a complete repro¬ 
ductive cy« le of the parasite. Thus in the parasite of tertian 
ague the schizogony takes forty-eight hours, and the fever recurs 
every other day. In quartan ague the schizogony takes seventy- 
two hours, and the attacks of fever recur once every three days. 
There may, however, be double or triple infections, the result of 
distinct inoculations; or again there may be mixed infections of 
the two forms, so that distinct generations of the parasites occur 
contemporaneously in a given patient, producing every possible 
variation in the frequency of the attacks of fever. In pernicious 
malaria, on the other hand, the sporulation takes place irregularly, 
and the fever is consequently irregular or continuous in its 
manifestations. In all cases the fever coincides in its appearance 

16 
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with the actual sporulation of the parasite, when vast numbers of 
merozoites are set free in the blood, and are attacking fresh, 
healthy corpuscles. The result of the rapid multiplication of the 
parasite in the blood, and the consequent destruction of the 
corpuscles, is a condition of anaemia which tends to produce 
general cachexy, and may terminate fatally. At the same time 
the melanin-granules produced by the parasite, and dispersed in 
the blood when the sheltering corpuscle disintegrates and the 
merozoites scatter (see below, p. 245), become deposited in the 
spleen and liver, which become hypertrophied, and also in the 
lungs, kidneys, and brain, causing a pigmentation of these organs. 
In pernicious malaria death may ensue from the accumulation of 
the parasites in the capillaries of the brain to such an extent 
that the circulatioji is hindered or completely blocked. Finally, it 
should be mentioned that the fevers may be acute or chronic, and 
that in the latter condition the disease may be masked or latent 
for a considerable period. What exactly happens to the parasite 
during this time is now the only obscure part of its life-history. 

Fevers similar to malaria appear to be produced in birds and 
in various mammals by Haemosporidian parasites. In birds, 
according to Macallum [84], characteristic changes take place in the 
internal organs, resulting from the destruction of blood-corpuscles 
and the deposition of pigment. The spleen and liver are the 
parts chiefly affected ; the bone-marrow and other organs less so. 
In cattle an acute and rapidly fatal disease, the so-called Texas- 
fever (‘‘Tick-fever,” “Tristeza,” “Redwater,” etc.), is produced by 
Piroplasma higeminum, manifesting itself in high body-temperature, 
loss of appetite, and jaundice of the sclerotics, accompanied by 
general dulness and emaciation, and in many, though not in all 
cases, by pronounced haemoglobinuria, the urine being the colour 
of port-wine. In horses a fever similar to malaria is produced by 
Piroplasma equi, and in dogs Piroplasma canis is the cause of the so- 
called “malignant jaundice,” very similar in its symptoms to Texas- 
fever in cattle. Interesting discoveries with regard to the life- 
histories of these parasites are probably to be expected in the near 
future. 

(b) Morphology and Life-history, —The forms that have been 
most fully worked out, and of which the life-histories are best 
known, are those infesting the human blood. They may there¬ 
fore serve as types of the structural and developmental character¬ 
istics of the whole order, and the distinctive features of other 
forms will be described briefly afterwards. 

It is still a matter of controversy how many species of these 
parasites occur in the blood of man. Their discoverer, Laveran, 
regards them all as one species; some authorities, on the other 
hand, believe in the existence of as many as five different kinds. 
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The majority of experts, however, are agreed in recognising three 
distinct species, divided amongst two different genera.^ These 
are (1) Laverania malariae, Gr. et Fel., the parasite of pernicious 
malaria; (2) Plasmodium malariae (Lav.), the parasite of quartan 
ague; and (3) Plasmodium vivax (Gr. et Fel.), the parasite of 
tertian ague. The following account refers more especially to 
the first of these, but the peculiarities which characterise the 
other two will be briefly mentioned by way of comparison.- 

The minute sporozoites, introduced into the human blood by 
the bite of a mosquito, attack and penetrate red blood-corpuscles, 
probably in a way similar to the infection of epithelial cells by 
Coccidian parasites. Each sporozoite (“ exotospore,” Lankester)^ 
is slender, almost filamentous in form, the body sharply pointed 
at each end, with a thicker central portion in which the nucleus is 
lodged (Fig. 68, XIX). Within the blood-corpuscle the sporozoite 
rounds itself off and develops into an amoeboid trophozoite, which 
grows at the expense of the blood-corpuscle until it nearly fills 
it (Fig. 68, I-V). The youngest amoebulae are without any pig¬ 
ment, but usually contain, in fixed and stained preparations, 
a conspicuous vacuole, giving the parasite the so-called ring-form. 
With further growth the vacuole disappears, and grains of pig¬ 
ment termed melanin^ representing, probably, an excretory product, 
are formed in the body of the parasite and collect towards the 
centre near the nucleus. When full-grown the trophozoite acquires 
a rounded form and is now a ripe schizont (“ sporulating body,” 
“ sporocy te ”), ready to reproduce itself by schizogony (Fig. 68, 
6). The nucleus divides to form a variable number of daughter 
nuclei, which travel to the periphery (Fig. 68, 7, 8). The proto¬ 
plasmic body becomes divided up into a corresponding number of 
segments, the merozoites (“ enhaemospores,^^ Lankester), centred 
round a small mass of residuary protoplasm, in which all the pig¬ 
ment-granules are deposited (Fig. 68, 9). This characteristic form 
of the parasite, known as the rosette-stage (“ corps en rosace ”), 
corresponds to the so-called “ Eimerian cysts of the Coccidia. 
When the schizogony is complete, or, it may be, during the initial 
stages of this process, the exhausted blood-corpuscle breaks up, 

' See also footnote to p. 267. 

^ Since the account here given of the life-cycle of the malarial parasites was 
written, the very important monograph of Schaudinn [94a] upon the tertian parasite 
has come to hand, just as the proofs of this article are going to be paged. It is there¬ 
fore, unfortunately, not possible to introduce any of Schaudinn’s figures ; but had his 
memoir appeared earlier, some portions of Fig. 68 might have been made less 
diagrammatic. 

* Numerous terminologies have been suggested, and are in use, for the phases of 
the malarial parasite ; the most recent is that suggested by Lankester, in Nature.^ vol. 
Ixv. No. 1691 (27th March 1902). The scientific terminology of Schaudinn, already 
introduced above for the Coccidia, is employed here, but reference is also made to 
other names applicable specially to the various stages of the malarial parasites. 
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and the merozoites are set free in the blood-plasma (Fig. 68, 10), 
abandoning the residuary protoplasm, which becomes disintegrated, 
scattering its contained pigment. The merozoites behave as did 
the sporozoites from which they are descended ; that is to say, 
they attack and penetrate fresh blood-corpuscles, and develop in 
their turn into schizonts which produce fresh generations of mero¬ 
zoites over again by the method of schizogony. 

The endogenous cycle is similar in all essential features in the three 
species of the parasites of man, but each of them has its own distinctive 
characteristics. The amoeboid movement is most active, and continues 
longest, in Plasmodium vivax^ most sluggish in P. malariae. In Laverania 
the movements are very lively in the youngest, unpigmented stage. In 
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Diagram of tiie cojnplete life-cycle of the parasite of i)erniciou8 malaria, Ixiverania walariat^ 
Gr. et Pel. The stages on the upper side of the dotted line are those found in human blood ; 
below the dotted lino are seeJi the phases through which the parasite passes in the intcnnediate 
host, the mosquito. I-V and 6-10 show the schizogony. Vl-XII, the .sexual generation, which 
at VII splits into two lines (o) male and (.'>) female, to be united again by conjugation (XI 
and XU). XIII, the motile zygote. XIV-XIX, sporogony. I-III, young .amoebulae in 
blood-corpuscles, the two last showing the ring-form (wliicli is, however, not quite correctly 
drawn ; see p. 246). IV, older, actively amoeboid trophozoite. V, still older, less amoeboid 
trophozoite. 6, mature schizont. 7, .schizojit with nucleus dividing up. 8, young rosette 
stage. l>, fully-formed rosette stap>; merozoites round a central rcsidtial ma.ss of proto¬ 
plasm containing the pigment, ana blood-corptisclc beginning to break down. 10, mero¬ 
zoites free in the blood by bie^aking down of the corpn.scle. VI, young indifferent gametocyte. 
Vila, male crescent. S’llh, female crescent. V'lll a and /*, the gainetocytes becoming 
oval. I.X a and b, spherical gainetocytes; in the male (IX a) the nucleus has divided uj). 
Xa and b, formation of gametes; in the male (Xa) the so-called flagella or male gametes (jf) 
are thrown out, one of them is seen detached ; in the female (Xb), a portion of the nucleus has 
been thrown oik. XI, a male gamete peiietmting a female gamete at a cone of reception formed 
near the nucleus. XII, zygote with two promiclei in proximity. Xlll, zygote in the motile 
stage (vermicule or ookinete). XIV, encyste«l zygote (or*cyst). XV, cmiuuencing multiplication 
of tlie nuclei in the oocyst. XVI, oocyst with numerous 8p<»roblasts. XVII, commencing 
formation of sporozoites ; the nucleus of each sporoblast has «livide<l to form numerous nuclei, 
each of which is growing out in a little tongue of protopla.sm to iM'Come a sj>orozoite, but a few 
nuclei remain behind as residual nuclei. XVIII, full-grown o<»cy.st crammed with ripe sporo¬ 
zoites; on one side the cyst has burst and the sporozoites are escaping. XIX, frei^ siK«rozoites, 
showing their changes of form. », nucleus of the parasite ; p, melanin jiigment; Jl, “ flagella ”; 
sp.bl, sporoblasts ; r.n, residual nuclei ; r.p, residual protopla-Hin. (Chiefly after Neveu-Lcmaire, 
from whom the plan and arraugemei\t of the ditlereut stages is borrowed, with slight modillca- 
tions ; details of the figures are foumled on the figure.s of Gra.ssi, Schaudiuu (Leuckart s Zoolo- 
gische WdndUi/rln), Ross, and otliers.) 

all they slow down as the parasite approaches its full size. They differ 
markedly also in their effects on the blood-corpuscle. Those attacked 
by Plasmodium malai'iae diminish in size hut retain their i.orinal colour. 
Corpuscles attacked by P. vivax, on the contrary, increase considerably in 
size and become paler. The effect produced by Laverania varies greatly ; 
the corpuscle is sometimes increased, sometimes diminished in size, and 
the colour may be lessened or heightened in tint. 

Schaudinn [94rt] has recently studied the very fictive movements of 
the sporozoites, and has observed the penetration of blood-corpu.scles by 
them, and by merozoites, in the case of the tertian parasite. He finds 
that, as in the Coccidia, the sporozoites perform movements of flexion and 
of peristaltic or euglenoid contraction, and that in addition they have the 
power of gliding rapidly forward, with formation of a trail of gelatinous 
substance. All three varieties of movement go on at the same time. The 
penetration of the corpuscle takes about three-(iuarters of an hour, more 
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or less, and is effected in a manner very similar to that described above 
(p. 211) for Coccidia. The movements of the merozoites are similar to 
those of the sporozoites, but less active, and they may also show feeble 
amoeboid movements. 

Opinions still differ considerably as to the true structure and 
significance of the very characteristic ring-stage of the endoglobular 
parasite. Some authorities regard it as truly ring-like in structure, the 
result of the union of two horn-like outgrowths or pseudopodia. Amongst 
recent writers this view is supported by Ewing [66]. But most 
authorities consider the ring-like appearance as merely the optical section 
of a vesicular structure. Even then it is far from clear whether the 
vesicle is a vacuole or whether it is simply the enlarged nucleus, distended 
by fluid nuclear sap and containing a relatively small quantity of 
chromatin. The latter alternative is, according to Argutinsky [61, 1902] 
and others, the true interpretation of this stage. Argutinsky considers, 
however, the distended condition of the nucleus to be merely the artificial 
result of unsuitable methods of preserving these parasites as microscopic 
objects. He states that if blood-films are treated with fixatives before 
being dried, nothing is seen of any ‘‘ ring-forms,” but the nucleus appears 
as an even spherical mass of chromatin, not surrounded by any clear space 
intervening between it and the protoplasm of the body ; if, on the con¬ 
trary, the blood-film be dried before fixation, according to the method of 
procedure most commonly in vogue, the result is a deformation of the 
tiny parasite, producing the ring-like appearance. On the other hand, 
Schaudinn [94a] gives a very different account of the ring-form in the 
case of the tertian parasite. He finds that it does not occur in the develop¬ 
ment of the gametocytes, but that it is a constant stage in the growth 
of the schizonts. In the latter case it appears in the youngest amoebulae 
as a vacuole situated close to the nucleus. The vacuole grows rapidly in 
size, causing the parasite to have the form of a signet-ring, as commonly 
described, the nucleus being on one side of the ring. When the ring- 
stage is fully developed it is diflScult to say whether the vacuole is still 
closed in, above and below, or whether the body does not become truly 
ring-like. Schaudinn regards this vacuole as nutritive in function, con¬ 
nected with the absorption of food-substance, and serving to increase the 
body-surface of the parasite ; its appearance close to the nucleus supports 
this interpretation ; and its presence in young schizonts, but not in young 
gametocytes, is correlated with the fact that the former grow twice as fast 
as the latter. 

According to Billet [64], the endoglobular malarial parasite has 
constantly at a certain stage of its growth an elongated form, coiled round 
within the corpuscle. Billet terms this the Qregariniform stage, and 
considers that it represents the haemogregarine phase of the Qymno- 
sporidia. It remains to be seen to what extent such a stage is of constant 
occurrence. According to Argutinsky’s figures and descriptions [61, 1902] 
of the tertian parasite, it frequently has “ an elongated vermiform shape,’* 
which is to be regarded as merely one of the many forms which result 
from its very great amoeboid activity, and this author shows that even the 
nucleus shares, to a certain extent, in the changes of body-form. Schau- 
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dinn’s detailed monograph [94a] of the tertian parasite contains nothing 
to support Billet’s view. 

The schizogony is most easy to study in the two species of Plasmodium^ 
since in them it commonly takes place in the peripheral circulation, and 
rosette - stages can be obtained in a drop of blood from the finger or 
elsewhere. In Lavcrania^ on the other hand, the sporulation goes on, 
as a rule, in the internal organs, and its stages are difficult to obtain. 
The multiplication of the nuclei in the scliizont commences by a primitive 
form of mitosis, but as the nuclei increase in number, the method of 
division becomes a simpler type of multiple nuclear fission (Schaudinn 
[94a]). The schizonts are distinguished by trifling differences of pigment¬ 
ation in the three species, and also by variations in the process of 
sporulation. In the quartan parasite the rosettes have a form which has 
been compared to that of a daisy, and are relatively few, from nine to 
twelve in number. In the tertian species the merozoites are more 
numerous, usually from twelve to twenty-four in number, and the 
corresponding stage has more the form of a mulberry. In Laverania the 
forms of the rosettes, and the number of the merozoites in each, are very 
variable. Most characteristic, however, is the length of time required 
by each species to complete a generative cycle. In P. vxalariae a 
schizogonous generation, from sporozoite (or merozoite) to merozoite, 
occupies seventy-two hours ; in P. t’tmr, forty-eight; while in Lavera^iia 
it is twenty-four hours or of irregular duration. 

By repeated schizogony the numbers of the parasites in the 
blood increase by geometrical progression, in a way similar to the 
Coccidia in an infected epithelium, until a very large number of 
the corpuscles are infected and destroyed. Apparently the only 
check to the multiplication of the parasite is to be found in the 
activity of the leucocytes, which sometimes capture and destroy 
a merozoite or other free stage. It is evident that reproduction 
at this rate could only continue indefinitely in the ichor of an 
infinite host. In the blood of an ordinary mortal of limited 
capacities the results are most dangerous and even fatal. 
Provision is therefore soon made for the transference of the 
parasite to fresh hosts and new spheres of activity by the 
development of certain merozoites into sexually difterentiated 
schizonts or gametocytes, the appearance of which is the 
prelude, as in Coccidia, to reproduction by sporogony. In Laver¬ 
ania the gametocytes are distinguished at once from ordinary 
schizonts by their peculiar form, like that of a sausage, slightly 
bowed, and considerably exceeding in length the diameter of the 
blood-corpuscle, the remains of which are seen in the concavity of 
the gametocyte (Fig. 68, Vila, VII6). Hence these forma of the 
parasite, very characteristic of pernicious malaria, are commonly 
known as “ crescents.” The gametocytes are not all alike, how¬ 
ever, but can be separated into two categories, distinguished, 
though not always very sharply, by the arrangement of the 
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pigment-granules. In the male crescents or microgametocytes 
the grains of pigment are scattered evenly in the cell-body; 
in the female crescents or macrogametocytes the pigment is 
aggregated at the centre, surrounding the nucleus. The crescents 
appear to originate in the spleen and bone-marrow, but when 
full-grown they are found in the peripheral circulation. As they 
approach maturity, the crescent-shaped gametocytes undergo a 
change of form, becoming first oval, then spherical, and free 
themselves in the final stage from the remains of the blood- 
corpuscle (Fig. 68, VIII a and IX a and h). The changes from 
crescent to sphere may take place in the human blood, or not 
until transference to the intermediate host, the mosquito, has 
been effected. In no case, however, do the gametocytes get 
beyond the spherical stage in the human body. 

The two species of Plasmodium are at once distinguisliable from 
Laverania by the fact that the gametocytes do not take on the form of 
crescents, but have the same rounded shape as the ordinary schizonts. 
The various forms of tlie tertian parasite have recently been studied in 
great detail by Argutinsky [Gl] and Schaudinn [04o], whose results are, 
in the main, in harmony. (1) The schizonts are about 10 /x in diameter, 
with a nucleus usually situated excentrically, and containing at first a 
single mass of chromatin, later a number of chromatin granules held in 
an even achromatic network, the whole being surrounded l)y a delicate 
alveolar border (.sic Schaudinn ; Argutinsky characterises the nucleus of 
the scliizont as vesicular). (2) The macrogametocytes are much larger 
(12-16 IX in diameter), when full-grown, than the schizonts, and much 
less amoeboid during earlier stages of growth. Their protoplasm is 
den.se and stains deeply, and their grains of pigment are two or three 
times as large, and fully twice as numerous, as those of the schizont. 
The nucleus, situated at the periphery, is oval or elongated in form, with 
grain.s of chromatin in the nodes of an alveolar framework. (3) The 
microgametocytes are distinguished in all stages by their very large 
chromatic nucleus, containing coarse grains of chromatin, and situated 
centrally. The protoplasmic portion of the body is feebly developed as 
compared with the two foregoing, and it is less dense and stains a much 
lighter tint. It is scarcely at all amoeboid at any stage. The melanin- 
pigment is abundant and the grains appear larger than in the macro¬ 
gamete, but according to Schaudinn this is an optical illusion. Schaudinn 
considers the differences between (2) and (3) to be adapted to their role 
in development. The macrogamete, like an ovum, has to provide for 
posterity, hence its large bulky protoplasmic body. In the microgameto- 
cyte, only the nuclear substance passes on into the next generation, hence 
the protoplasmic body is to a large extent atrophied, while the nucleus 
is greatly developed. 

The stages in the origin and grow'th of the gametocytes are still some¬ 
what obscure. Mannaberg derived the crescent-form from a syzygy, i,e. 
the union and fusion of two amoebulae, and more recently Ewing [66] 
has maintained that unions of this kind take place between amoebulae. 
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The latter author describes the conjugation and fusion of ring-stages in 
pairs within the blood-corpuscles. Wright [98] also supports the view that 
the crescents arise from a syzygy of amoebulae within a doubly-infected 
corpuscle. The analogy of the life-histories of other Haemosporidia or 
Sporozoa affords no support to these statements, and the appearances upon 
which they are based might equally well be interpreted as stages in the 
fission of an amoebula or young gametocyte. Recently Schaudinn [94a] 
has traced all stages in the development of the gametocytes of the tertian 
parasite from the merozoites, so that the notion that the former arise 
from fusions of amoebulae must be regarded as an exploded idea. 

The intermediate host necessary for the propagation of the parasites 
of malaria in man is a gnat or mosquito, belonging to the genus 
Anopheles. Up to the present no other means of propagating the 
disease has been discovered than through the agency of these insects. 
If a human being suffering from malaria is bitten by an Anopheles 
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mosquito (it is only the female gnats that suck blood), the mosquito 
draws into its stomach various stages of the parasite along with the 
blood. Young amoebulae, full-grown schizonts, rosettes, crescents, all 
alike may be swallowed by the mosquito, but with different results. All 
stages of the schizogonous cycle are digested in the mosquito’s stomach 
along with the blood corpuscles. The gametocytes alone are able to 
resist the action of the digestive juices, and to continue their develop¬ 
ment further. Freed from the last remnants of the blood-corpuscle in 
which they grew up, they assume the spherical form, if they have not 
already done so, and proceed to give rise to the gametes. The maturation 
of the gametes and their subsequent conjugation take place in the 
stomach of the mosquito. 

The relation of the Haemosporidia to their intermediate hosts is one 
of those finely-adjusted bionomical adaptations so frequently observed in 
the life-histories of parasites. For if a malarial patient be bitten by a 
mosquito of any other genus than Anopheles —by a species of Culex^ for 
example—then not only the schizonts, but also the gametocytes, are 
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digested by it Culex^ oh the other hand, is the intermediary for 
the Haemoproteus Proteosoma) of birds, and when it bites a bird 
infected with this genus of parasites, it digests all the stages except the 
gametocytes. Gulex^ in fact, stands in the same relation to the malarial 
parasites of birds, as Anopheles to those of man. Should an Anophelesy 
on the other hand, bite a bird infected with Haemoproteus^ it will 
digest every stage of the parasite, gametocytes and all.^ 

In the spherical microgametocyte (*‘sperm-mother-cell,” Lan- 
kester) the nucleus breaks up and the fragments of chromatin 
travel to the periphery (Fig. 68, IXa). From Schaudinn's observa¬ 
tions upon Haemoproteus it would appear that a karyosome is loft in 
the centre of the body, as in Coccuiium. The surface of the body 
grows out into long thread-like processes, usually four to six 
in number, each extremely motile and resembling in its movements 
a flagellum. Hence the parasite at this stage is known as the 
Polymitns form, since it was regarded by some earlier observers as 
a Flagellate belonging to that genus. The entire chromatin sub¬ 
stance of the microgametocyte passes into the so-called flagella, 
which are in reality the microgametes spermatozoa,’’ Lankester). 
They are formed very rapidly, and by their active movements 
soon become detached from the body of the gametocyte, which, like 
that of the Coccidia, is completely enucleated, except for its 
karyosome, and perishes as residual protoplasm, together with the 
contained melanin-granules. Each microgamete is a slender 
filament, slightly thickened in its middle portion, where is lodged 
the chromatin which composes the greater part of its substance. 
Like the microgametes of Adelea and Benedenia amongst Coccidia, 
it has no true flagella, but progresses actively by serpentine move¬ 
ments of the body in quest of a macrogamete. 

In the macrogametocytes also the development is on the same 
type as in Coccidia. The schizogony is completely suppressed, 
and each macrogametocyte becomes a macrogamete after having 
gone through a process of maturation by ejecting a portion of its 
nucleus (Fig. 68, Xb). It is then ripe for fertilisation. 

The gametes conjugate in a manner essentially similar to that 
described above in Coccidia. After the microgamete has pene¬ 
trated the macrogamete, the two pronuclei fuse into a single 
nucleus (Fig. 68, XI, XII), The zygote at first has the form of 
a sphere, but soon after fertilisation it becomes elongated and 
spindle-shaped, and grows into a small worm-like, or rather 
gregarine-like body, which is actively motile, and has been 

^ Schaudinn believes, with Qrassi, that in some cases the Anopheles may be 
naturally immune against the malarial parasite, and that such immunity, if acquired 
by a whole race of the mosquito, would account for the disease having died out in 
localities where it was formerly abundant, as in the eastern counties of England, for 
example. 
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termed a vermicule by many writers (Fig. 68, XIII). Since it 
corresponds exactly to the zygote of the Coccidia, but does not 
form an oocyst immediately after fertilisation, Schaudinn has 
proposed for it the name of ookinete, by which it is now generally 
known. The movements of the ookinete are very similar to those 
of a sporozoite, and consist of locomotion by gliding forwards, 
combined with flexions and peristaltic contractions of the body 
(Schaudinn [94a]). 

The ookinete by its own activity bores through the epithelial 
lining of the stomach of the mosquito, and comes to rest in the 
tissues immediately below the epithelium. Here it becomes rounded 
ofif again in shape, and a delicate cyst-envelope of disputed origin 
becomes formed round it (Fig. 68, XIV). The zygote is actively 
parasitic upon its new host, and commences to grow considerably 
in size, bulging out the stomach-wall towards the body-cavity. The 
ookinete has now become the 
oocyst (“spore-cyst,” Lankes- 
ter), differing from that of the 
Coccidia in the thinness of 
its envelope, which permits it 
to absorb nutriment, like a 
gregarine. Over 500 oocysts 
have been found by Grassi in 
the stomach-wall of a single 
Anopheles mosquito. As the 
oocyst grows, its nucleus, at 
first single, divides to form a 
number of daughter nuclei, 
round each of which a small mass of protoplasm is centred (Fig. 68, 
XV, XVI). The segments thus formed have received various names, 
such as blastophores, zoidophores, or spore-mother-cells (Lankester), 
but they are evidently comparable to the sporoblasts of Coccidia 
and other Sporozoa, and may conveniently be designated as such. 
The sporoblasts of the malarial parasites are irregular in form and 
are not completely separated from one another, but remain in 
connection by protoplasmic bridges. After formation of the 
sporoblasts is complete a certain amount of residuary protoplasm 
is left over, containing the melanin-granules originally present in 
the gametocyte. 

In each sporoblast the single nucleus divides repeatedly to 
form a great number of small daughter nuclei, which travel to the 
periphery; the surface of the sporoblast then grows out into a 
number of slender protoplasmic processes, each of which takes one 
of the daughter nuclei with it (Fig. 68, XVII). In this way 
are formed a vast number of minute spindle-shaped sporozoites 
(“blasts,” “zoids,” “exotospores”), each about 14 /x long by 1 /x 
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in breadth. The sporozoites are at first implanted upon the 
masses of residual protoplasm, representing the remnants of the 
sporoblasts, but soon free themselves and perform active movements 
within the cyst. The residual masses are usually enucleate, but 
sometimes contain residuary nuclei, which may even multiply, 
though doomed eventually to perish. Ultimately the residual 
masses derived from different sporoblasts appear to fuse into a 
smaller number of large granular masses, in which are found also 
the melanin-granules of the sporont (Fig. 68, XVIII). The whole 
number of sporozoites formed in this way in an oocyst is very 
great, but varies within wide limits, from some hundreds to over 
ten thousand. The mosquito observed by Grassi, of which mention 
has been made above, might therefore have been capable of dis¬ 
seminating about five millions of malarial germs. 

During the whole period of the development of the sporo¬ 
zoites, which lasts from ten to twelve days, the oocyst grows 
continually in size. When the sporogony is complete the cyst 
bursts, and the sporozoites are set free in thousands in the body- 
cavity (haemocoele) of the mosquito. Here they are carried along 
in the circulating blood-fluid, and in some way are attracted 
towards the salivary glands, which they penetrate, filling the 
secreting cells. When a mosquito thus infected bites a man, it 
injects, in its usual fashion, a minute drop of saliva into the 
puncture made by its proboscis, and with the drop of saliva a 
swarm of sporozoites pass down into the blood, each the starting- 
point of a new infection and of many schizogonous generations. 
Thus the life-cycle of the parasite has been brought round again 
to the point which was selected for commencing the description. 

From the above account it is seen that the life-cycle of the malarial 
parasite is now thoroughly known in all its features. There is, however, 
one point of importance still to be made out. In patients apparently 
cured of malaria it may appear again without a fresh infection, and it is 
not known what has been the condition of the parasite in the period 
intervening between the first attack and the relapse. In cases of chronic 
malarial cachexy, only crescents are to be found in the blood, and Grassi 
has suggested that the gametocytes may have the power of non-sexual 
reproduction in such cases, their offspring causing a reinfection of the 
host This point has recently been investigated by Schaudinn [94a] in 
the case of the tertian parasite, and he finds that such cases of relapse 
are brought about by a sort of parthenogenetic reproduction on the part 
of the resistent, long-lived macrogametocytes. The nucleus of a macro- 
gametocyte becomes slightly drawn out and shows at one extremity a 
number of deeply-staining, coarse grains of chromatin; it then divides 
into two, so that the gametocyte contains two nuclei, one rich in chromatin 
and staining deeply, the other pale and staining feebly. The body of 
the gametocyte may become partially constricted into two parts, one with 
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denser protoplasm, with most of the pigment, and with the pale nucleus; 
the other with lighter protoplasm and less pigment, containing the dark 
nucleus, which now proceeds to divide as in schizogony and gives rise to 
a number of merozoites. The latter are the starting-point of fresh 
schizogonous cycles of generation, bringing about a return of the fever. 
The denser portion of the gametocyte with the pale nucleus is abandoned 
as residual protoplasm and breaks up. Only the female gametocytes are 
capable of reproducing themselves in this way. The microgametocytee, 
with their greatly enlarged nucleus and reduced bulk of protoplasm (see 
p. 248), are believed by Schaudinn to die off if they do not undergo their 
natural course of development in the intermediate host. 

Attention must also be drawn to another point which is not yet 
fully explained. In mosquitos infected by these parasites, in addition to 
the ordinary cysts containing sporozoites, there occur also other cysts of 
about the same size, but very different in appearance, as they are filled 
with masses of dark brown pigment, which is quite different in appearance 
from the melanin-pigment of the parasites. Ross was the first to describe 
these bodies in Oulex infected by Haemoproteus dxtnilewskyi in birds, but 
they occur also in Anopheles infected with human malarial parasites. 
They have received various designations: yellowish-brown bodies,” 
Grass!; ** black spores,” Ross ; “ brown spores,” Nuttall. Ross regarded 
them as resistent cysts, destined to develop in some unknown way, 
and Grass! at first thought they were intended to spread the infection 
amongst successive generations of mosquitos. It is, however, sufficiently 
well established that mosquitos neither come into the world infected with 
these parasites, nor acquire them in any other way but from the blood of 
their prey. Most authorities incline now to the later opinion of Grassi, 
and regard the yellowish-brown bodies as degenerate cysts of the ordinary 
kind, the pigment being produced by a protoplasmic mass consisting partly 
of the residual substance, partly of abortive sporozoites left behind in the 
cyst. This conclusion receives indirect support from the observations of 
Schaudinn [51a] upon the degenerated oocysts of Cyclospora (see p. 273). 

In the above description of the life-cycle, the mosquito has been referred 
to as the “ intermediate host.” Many authorities, however, such as Grassi, 
Mesnil, Laveran, and others of great note, consider that the Invertebrate 
host, the mosquito, should be regarded as the “principal” or “definitive” 
host, and the Vertebrate, man, as intermediate, chiefly on the ground that 
the sexual phases of the parasite are passed through in the former. In 
considering these conceptions, it should be made clear at the outset in what 
sense the term “principal host” is used. If it be employed in the sense 
of the primary or primitive host, then it must certainly be applied to the 
Vertebrate, for, while all the Haemosporidia have a Vertebrate host, there is 
at present no evidence whatever, in the case of many of them, that an 
Invertebrate host has been acquired as a means of dispersal (see below, 
p. 263). The Haemosporidia as a whole must be considered as parasites 
of Vertebrates in the first instance, which have in some cases adapted 
themselves for certain phases of their life-history to a secondary Invertebrate 
host If, on the other hand, the term “ principal host ” be employed in a 
physiological or functional sense, it is again the Vertebrate that must be 
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80 distinguished. The essence of being a parasite is not to reproduce 
sexually, but to flourish at the expense of other creatures, and the term 
“ host ” denotes the being that suffers in proportion as the parasite profits. 
Of the two hosts of the malarial parasite there can be no question that in 
this sense also the Vertebrate is the principal one, since the mosquito appears 
to suffer scarcely at all. It certainly would not be in the interests of the 
parasite that the vitality of the mosquito should be lowered and its 
appetite impaired. 

Those who term the Vertebrate the intermediate host of the malarial 
parasite, do so chiefly on the analogy of parasitic worms, Cestodes or 
Trematodes, in which the sexual stages are passed in the definitive host, 
the larval stages in an intermediate host. But the relation between 
schizont and sporont can scarcely be considered analogous to that between 
Cercaria and Dutomurrif for example. The comparison should be rather 
with the summer and winter generations of Aphis or Daphnia^ or with 
Hydroid and Medusa. 

The variations in the structure and life-history of other 
Haemosporidia, as compared with the type here selected, are best 
considered, as was done in Coccidia, first from the point of view of 
the morphology of the individual stages, secondly from that of the 
life-cycle considered as a whole. 

(1) Morphology .—The trophozoites of Haemosporidia may be 
distinguished, speaking generally, either as ‘‘haemamoebae’^ or as 
“haemogregarines.” Those parasitic upon cold-blooded Vertebrates 
are not amoeboid like the malarial parasites, but have a fixed body- 
form like minute gregarines (Figs. 75-77). This is true not only 
of the “ free phases, but also of the endoglobular forms. They 
occur generally as tiny vermicules, lodged in the blood-corpuscle or 
free in the blOod-plasma. When free they are often very active 
in their movements, bending and twisting their bodies from side 
to side, or gliding forwards in the manner already described for 
Gregarines or Coccidian sporozoites (pp. 180 and 210), by the help 
of a secreted thread of gelatinous substance (Hintze [68]). The 
fixity of the body-contour seems to be due to the dense hyaline 
ectoplasm, in which myocyte-fibrillae can often be made out. The 
haemogregarines vary greatly in size, in different genera, relatively 
to the dimensions of the blood-corpuscles they attack. Thus, 
while Lankesterdla scarcely attains to half the length of the frog^s 
blood-corpuscle which it inhabits (Fig. 75), the species of Haemo- 
gregarina parasitic in various reptiles grow to such a length that 
in later stages the trophozoite becomes folded on itself in a 
characteristic manner, in order to be packed away within the 
limited space at its disposal (Fig. 77). The genus Piroplasma^ on 
the other hand, is characterised by pear-shaped trophozoites of 
extremely small size, several of which may be lodged in a single 
blood-corpuscle (Fig. 80). 
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The reproductive phases of the majority of Haemosporidia are 
very imperfectly known, and in most cases the statements that 
have been made require revision, or at all events reinterpretation, 
in the light of recent discoveries. As regards the non-sexual 
cycle, it is interesting to note that in many forms the schizogony 
takes the most primitive form of multiplication by simple binary 
fission. This is the case in the species of the genus Tiro'plasma^ 
where the pear-shaped trophozoite divides within the blood- 
corpuscle into two twin bodies, from which circumstance the type- 
species of the genus has received the specific designation Ugeminuni. 
Each of the daughter crophozoites may in its turn divide again. 
A similar binary fission occurs also in the species Haemogregarina 
higemina, recently discovered by Laveran and Mesnil [79] in two 
species of blennies. In the majority of Haemosporidia, however, 
the schizont divides up simultaneously into a number of merozoites, 
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Haemogregarina higtmiina, Laveran, from the blood of blennies. a, the form of the parasite 
found free in the blowl - plasma. 6, parasite within a blood-corpuscle, preparing for divi¬ 
sion ; the nucleus has already divided, c, the parasite has divided into two rounded corpuscles, 
which assume the form of the free parasite, as seen in (/, e, and/. A', nucleus of the blood- 
corj)usc!e ; n, nucleus of the parasite. The outline of the blood• corpuscle is indicated by a 
thick black line. (After Laveran.) Magnified about 1800 diameters. 


which may be disposed in various ways. Besides the “ rosette ” 
or “ daisy ” pattern described above for Laverania^ they may be 
arranged in the form of a “ barrel,” with the residual ^nrotoplasm 
at one extremity, as in the Eimerian phases of Coccidia, or they 
may be implanted on each side of the residuum, or in other ways. 
Sometimes the arrangement may vary in the same species, as in 
Lankesierella {Drepanviium) ranarum, where the merozoites may be 
formed on one side only of the schizont, or may have the radiate, 
daisy-like arrangement. The schizogony is usually intracellular, 
and takes place within a blood-corpuscle, or in the cells of certain 
internal organs, more particularly the spleen, liver, and bone 
marrow. The schizont often becomes surrounded by a membrane, 
forming a so-called cytocyst (Fig. 73). Sometimes, however, the 
sporulation may be free, i.e. extracellular, especially in the spleen- 
pulp. 

In many Haemosporidia of cold-blooded animals there appears 
to be a well-marked dimorphism in the schizonts, as well as in the 
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merozoites produced by schizogony. Within the cytocyst the 
Bchizont may break up into smaller micromerozoites or larger macro- 
merozoites.^ This occurs in the form Karyolysus lacertarum (Fig. 73), 
and also in the haemogregarines infesting various snakes studied 
by Lutz [82] and named by him Drepanidium serpentiumP In 
the latter the two kinds of merozoites develop into two forms 
of schizonts termed by Lutz microhaemozoites and macrohae- 
mozoites respectively. Dimorphism in the cytocysts has also been 
described by Labb 6 in Lankesterella^ but has not been confirmed 
by recent observers. The most obvious interpretation of these 
facts would seem to be that in these forms the schizonts show a 
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Karyolysiis lacertanm, Labbe, .sporulation. a, macroschizont crannned with plastinoid 
granules (pl.g) encysted in a blood-corpuaclo, forming a cytocyst. b, later stage of the same ; 
&e schizont has grown in size, its nuclei (n) are multiplying, and the degenerated remains of 
the corpuscle and its nucleus (/)) form the outer envelope of the cytocyst. c, cytocyst con* 
taining macromerozoites (MZ) and two residual masses of protoplasm (r.p), one at each pole. 
The macromerozoites, distinguished by their large size, contain a few small plastinoid granules. 
d, cytocyst containing micromerozoites (»u) and a single residual mass (r.j)). N, nucleus of the 
blood-corpuscle ; n, nucleus of the parasite. (After Labb^.) X about 1(500 diameters. 

precocious sexual differentiation comparable to what is seen in 
Adelea amongst Coccidia. 

Observations upon the sexual cycles of Haemosporidia are as 
yet few and somewhat far between, and it is necessary to bo very 
cautious in making generalisations. The parasites of birds and 
man have been the chief objects of research, but not much is 
known with regard to the Haemosporidia of the lower Vertebrate. 
Recently, however, Hintze [ 68 ] has brought forward interesting 
observations upon Lankesterella ranarum. The microgametocytes 
(Fig. 75, g) are distinguished by their slender form, and by the 
absence of all but the finest granulations in their protoplasm, from 
the plump, coarsely granular macrogametocytes (Fig. 75, 7 ), the 
ordinary schizonts being intermediate in character between the 
two. In the microgametocytes the nucleus contains a number of 
chromatin granules, each of which divides into two. The nucleus 

^ Commonly, but probably wrongly, termed microsporozoites and macrosporozoites. 
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then becomes fragmented, and the chromatin-granules, each still 
half the size of those originally present, scatter themselves in 
the cell and become the nuclei of microgametes, which are not 
separated off simultaneously, but one by one, in an irregular 
manner (Fig. 75, i). In the macrogametocytes the entire nucleus 

divides into two, and one half degenerates, the other half be¬ 
coming the pronucleus of the macrogamete (Fig. 75, A;, V), In 
Uaemoproteus (= Proteosoma), however, the maturation of the 
macrogamete takes place, according to Schaudinn [93], by ex¬ 
trusion of the karyosome, as in Coccidium, 

It is common for the male and female gametocytes to be 
distinguishable from one another by well-marked characters. The 
microgametocytes have finely-granulated, hyaline protoplasm, 
while that of the macrogametocytes is more coarsely granulated, 
differences which have a considerable effect upon their staining 
properties in microscopic preparations. On the other hand, the 
grains of melanin-pigment are generally larger and more numerous 
in the microgametocytes. In Halteridium the form of the nucleus 
differs in the two sexes of the gametocyte (Fig. 79), and there is 
consequently also a difference in the arrangement of the melanin- 
granules, which in the male elements are placed at the two poles 
of the body, but in the female gametocytes are evenly scattered 
in the protoplasm. 

The microgametes in all known cases are without any true 
flagella, like those of Benedenia and Adelea amongst Coccidia, but 
while in the human parasites and in the allied genera from birds 
they are long, slender, and flagelliform, in Lankesterella they are 
described as minute oval bodies, capable of amoeboid movement. 
The formation of the male gametes, the so-called “ flagella,^’ is a 
very striking and characteristic phenomenon, easily observed in the 
Haemosporidia of warm-blooded vertebrates, and described in 
many forms since it was first seen by Laveran. Macallum [83] 
gives the following graphic description of the process:— 

“The adult organism is seen to draw itself together into a 
sphere within the red corpuscle, and sometimes immediately, but 
more often after a short delay, it begins to be greatly agitated, 
the pigment dancing about, and the surface of the sphere taking 
on an active undulating motion, which lasts but a short time, for 
the organism suddenly bursts from the corpuscle, scattering the 
remains of the latter, and in its place beside the nucleus of the 
corpuscle, which now lies free in the plasma, it throws out four 
or more flagella, which thrash about wildly, and sooner or later 
become detached and wriggle away. The sphere is much reduced 
in size by this throwing out of flagella, and the pigment is con¬ 
centrated. . . , The remains of the sphere continue to be agitated, 
and after the loss of the flagella, its pigment sets up a most active 

17 
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dancing. Often it constricts itself into two or more parts, which 
may reunite. . . . Disintegration and death are the inevitable 
fate of these remains of the flagellated body, even if it escapes for 



Fia. 74. 

Formation of gametes, anU fertilisation, in HalUridium (par. birds), after Macallum a female 
game^yte in a blood-corpuscle. 6, the same assuming the spherical form, c, the same in the 
spherics condition and freed from the disintegrated blood-corpuscle, d, mature male game- 
t^yte in a blood-corpuscle. «, the same assuming the spherical form. /, the same fr«ed from 
the oorpiwcle, throwing out‘‘ flagella" or male gametes, g, male gametes swarming round a 
female, which one of them (/f) is actually wnetratlng. h, the zygote throwing out a proto¬ 
plasmic process on one side (the right), i, the zygote transformed from an inactive sphere into 
a motile vermlcule," moving forwards, with the meUnin-plgment gathered at the posterior 
extremity. nucleus of the blood-corpuscle; m.p, melanin-pigment; jl, male gametes. 
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any length of time one of the voracious leucocytes which wander 
about/' 

The conjugation was first observed by Macallum in the genus 
Halteridium from birds, and his discovery gave the first clue to 
the nature of the “flagella," and showed that the “Polymitus" 
form belonged to the normal cycle of the parasite, in contradiction 
to the views then prevailing amongst most authorities upon the 
Haemosporidia, who regarded this phase of the parasite as a 
process of degeneration. The following is the account of the process 
of conjugation, and the subsequent formation of the motile zygote, 
given by Macallum, whose figures are also reproduced here 
(Fig. 74):—“The two forms \i,e. a granular macrogametocyte 
and a hyaline microgametocyte] lay at some distance from one 
another [on the field of the microscope]. . . . The granular form 
happened to escape from the corpuscle first, and lay perfectly quiet 
beside the free nucleus and the shadow of the corpuscle. Soon 
the hyaline body, becoming greatly agitated, burst from the 
corpuscle and threw out active flagella, which beat about for a 
few minutes and finally tore themselves loose. . . . One of the 
four flagella passed out of the field, but the remaining three pro¬ 
ceeded directly towards the granular form, lying quietly across 
the field, and surrounded it, wriggling about actively. One of the 
flagella^ concentrating its protoplasm at one end^ dashed into the granular 
sphere^ which seemed to put out a process to meet ity and buried its head^ 
finally wiiggling its whole body into the organism, which again became 
perfectly round. The remaining flagella, seeking to repeat this 
process, were evidently repulsed, and soon became inactive and 
degenerated. Immediately on the entrance of the flagellum, the 
pigment of the organism was violently agitated, without, however, 
any disturbance of the outline of the organism. Soon all became 
quiet again, and the period of quiescence lasted about fifteen 
minutes, when a conical process began to appear at one margin 
of the organism, which, increasing in size, drew into itself most 
of the protoplasm, the pigment, to a certain extent, being gathered 
in the remainder. Finally, most of the pigment was concentrated 
into a small round appendage, which remained attached to what 
now had become an elongated fusiform body [the ookinete or 
vermicule], whioh eoon swam away with a gliding motion.” 

The fertilisation has been studied also by Schaudinn in Haemo- 
proteus and in the tertian parasite, and by Hintze in Lankesterella. 
In the two former a cone of reception is formed by the macrogamete, 
but in the latter a fine canal is formed, along which the male 
pronucleus is guided from the point of entry up to the female pro¬ 
nucleus. The zygote resulting from fertilisation is in all cases, 
apparently, at first a freely-moving gregarine-like vermicule or 
“ ookinete,” which seeks out actively, and penetrates, the cells or 
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' LankestereUa rananm (Lank.) (par. Rana eBcuUnta\ phases of the life-history, a-f, schizogony. 
a, youngest stages of the parasite ; tm shows a free merozoite ; tr, tr, two young trophozoites 
within a blood-corpuscle, with one and two chromatin bodies respectively. 6, a blood-corpuscle, 
containing a full-grown trophozoite (schizont), with numerous chromatin bodies, preparing to 
sporulate. c, the schizont is taking the form of-an U. d, The schizont has become 8])heiical, 
but still shows the line of suture between the two loops of the U in the last stage. «, the 
schizont is a perfect sphere. /, the schizont is segmented up into a number of merozoites (ms) 
round a mass of residual protoplasm (r.j»). jf-t, formation of microgametes, p, a full-grown 
microgametocyte with minute chromatin corpuscles in the nucleus, h, the chromatin cor¬ 
puscles are dispersed through the body, i, a microgamete f d 9-) is separated off, and another 
is forming at-f. j-m, maturation of the maci^amete. j. full-grown inacrogametocyte. k, the 
nucleus of the macrogamete has undergone division into two. I, one of the nuclei (n') is degen¬ 
erating. m, at the spot where the nucleus of the macrogamete underwent degeneration, a 
microgaineta (d) bas attached itself, and fh>m this spot a fine canal leads to the nucleus of the 
macrogamete, n-p, sporogony. n, a zygote, still motile, with fragmented nucleus, o, an 
encysted zygote, or odcyst. p, a sporozoite, p-i and n are fr«e in the blood-plasma, j-m are 
in blood-corpuscles in the same way as a-f. o is encysted in an epithelial cell of the intestine. 
N, nucleus of the blood-corpuscle; n, of the parasite. (After Hintze.) Magnified 2260 diameters. 
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tissues in which it comes to rest and becomes encystedyas an oocyst. 
In all cases that have been recently studied, the oocyst is formed 
in the epithelium of the digestive tract, either of the same or of an 
intermediate host. 

With regard to the sporogony, two types can be recognised, 
the differences between which depend upon whether the oocyst is 
actively parasitic upon the tissues in which it encysts, as in the 
malarial parasites, or whether it forms roiind itself a tough 
protecting membrane within which it is more or less independent 
of its host or of external conditions, as in Lankesterella (Fig. 75, 0 ), 
The latter case is undoubtedly the more primitive, and does not 
differ essentially from the state of things seen in the Coccidia. In 
the oocyst of Lankesterella the number of sporoblasts is relatively 
small, and each sporoblast appears to give rise to a single sporozoite 
only. This condition is related, in this instance at least, with 
absence of an intermediate host. Sporogony and schizogony here 
go on in the same animal. On the other hand, in the malarial 
parasites of birds and man, perhaps of all warm-blooded animals, 
sporogony takes place, as in Laverania^ in an intermediate host, upon 
which the oocyst is actively parasitic. The enveloping membrane 
in these forms is very thin—according to Grassi it is formed by 
the host and not by the parasite—and the zygote grows greatly 
in size, forms a number of sporoblasts, and each sporoblast gives 
rise to very numerous sporozoites, as described above for Laverania. 
This great increase of reproductive power must be regarded as a 
secondary adaptation of a kind common in all forms of parasitic 
organisms, whereby the chances of disseminating the parasite 
amongst fresh hosts are much heightened by the vast number of 
germs produced from each individual. 

In no case, however, are sporocysts secreted within the oocyst. 
The sporozoites whether few or numerous, are naked gymnospores, 
similar to those of the genus Eimeria amongst Coccidia. 

The Haemosporidia have been the object of extended studies on the 
part of Labb4, many of whose statements, however, still require con¬ 
firmation, especially with regard to the forms inhabiting cold-blooded 
vertebrates, t.e, the genera Lankesterella, Karyolysus, and Haemogregarina. 
It is asserted by him, with regard to the first two genera, that a trophozoite, 
after growing to a certain size within a olood-corpuscle, becomes free in 
the blood-serum, and that an isogamic conjugation takes place between 
two perfectly similar free individuals; and that then the zygote so 
formed penetrates a second blood-corpuscle, or it may be a cell of the 
spleen, liver, kidney, or bone-marrow, and forms a resistent cyst within 
which it breaks up into sporozoites. A certain amount of scepticism has 
grown up with regard ♦o these statements, which are not in any way 
confirmed by the recent observations of Hintze upon Lankesterella, and 
receive no support from the analogy of what is known in other forms. 
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(2) Life-history, —It is probable that an alternation of genera¬ 
tions, of schizogony and sporogony, occurs in all Haemosporidia, and 
that there are no forms in which the schizogony is non-existent or 
suppressed, as in Benedenia amongst Coccidia; though there are 
many in which the sporogony has not yet been described. The 
most salient feature in which the life-cycles of different forms 
differ from one another is the mode of infection; that is to say, 
with regard to the presence or absence of an intermediate host, in 
which the sporogony takes place, and which serves to disseminate 
the parasite. The brilliant investigations of Ross upon the Haemo¬ 
sporidia of birds first demonstrated the agency of blood-sucking 
gnats of the genus Culex in spreading the infection amongst avian 
hosts, and the organised researches of Grassi and his Italian fellow- 
workers have proved incontestably the part played by other mosquitos 
of the genus Anopheles in carrying involuntarily the malarial germs 
from one human being to another. In a similar way it has been 
proved experimentally that the parasite of the Texas cattle-fever, 
Piroplasma higeminum, is transmitted from one ox to another by 
ticks {Bhipicephalus annulatus = Boophilus bovis); but in this case the 
part played by the intermediate (invertebrate) host is much more 
complicated than in the infection of birds or man with malaria 
by gnats, since the parasite passes through two generations of ticks. 

The ticks which nourish themselves upon cattle and other mammals 
become sexually mature at their last moult. They then pair, and the 
fertUised females, after gorging themselves with blood, drop off on to the 
ground. Each female then lays about 2000 eggs, and within the shell 
of each egg a large quantity of blood is deposited, to serve as vitellus for 
the developing embryo. When oviposition is completed, the female 
shrivels up, and becomes a dried, empty, lifeless skin. From the egg 
is hatched a larva, which has only three pairs of legs, and contains in 
Its abdomen a certein quantity of blood, the still unabsorbed remains 
of ite share of its mother's last meal. The newly-hatched larva crawls 
on to a blade of grass or other convenient coign of vantage, from which 
it either passes on to the skin of a fresh host, or drops off dead from 
starvation, if no favourable opportunity occurs for changing its situation 
before its supply of blood is exhausted. 

A remarkable fact, with reference to the transmission of Texas-fever 
was first demonstrated experimentally by Smith and Kilborne, and subse¬ 
quently wnfirmed by Koch [7 0] and other observers, namely, that if the 
mother-tick drew its supply of blood from an ox infected with Piroplama 
her progeny are bom into the world infected with the parasite^ and become 
the means of disseminating the disease amongst healthy cattle. Thus is 
explained the long incubation-period of the disease, the time required 
for it to spread from diseased to healthy cattle being about forty-five to 
sixty days ; of this thirty days are taken up by the development of the 
egg of the tick, the remainder probably by the development of the 
parasite within the ox (Smith [97]). 
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From the facts it would appear at first sight as if the infection of 
the young ticks was a case of true hereditary infection, parallel to the 
“p4brine” disease of the silkworm. But it is quite possible that the 
tick-embryo acquires the infection secondarily from the blood it absorbs 
in the egg, and it does not follow that the parasitic germs pass through 
the ovum itself as in Glugea, Until something is known of the sta^s 
of the parasite within the tick, it is not possible to decide whether this 
is a case of true hereditary infection or not. 

The number of instances in which intermediate hosts have been 
demonstrated for Haemosporidia has been increased so steadily 
by recent researches that many authorities are inclined to the 
belief, to which expression has recently been given by Borner, that 
for all species of Haemosporidia there is some blood-sucking animal 
which is the agent in the dissemination of the parasites, and that 
where no intermediate host is known, it merely remains to be 
discovered. 

There are, however, many grounds against believing that an 
intermediate host occurs in all cases. First, on general grounds, 
if the modern conception of the Haemosporidia as forms closely 
allied to Coccidia, adapted to parasitism upon blood-cells, be 
correct, it is reasonable to suppose that the ancestors, at least, of 
the group under consideration were at first without any special 
means of dissemination other than the resistent spores and cysts 
found in Coccidia and Sporozoa generally; and if this be admitted, 
it becomes further highly probable that representatives of these 
primitive forms will be found to exist at the present day. 
Secondly, empirical grounds are not wanting to support these 
conclusions, although decisive experimental proof is lacking as 
yet. In a great many instances amongst the Haemosporidia of 
the lower Vertebrata, sporogony as well as schizogony occurs 
in the Vertebrate host. In the case of the Lankesterdla of the 
frog, Hintze has shown that the motile zygote leaves the blood to 
encyst in an epithelial cell of the gut, and that the resistent cyst 
so formed passes out with the faeces. We find here, therefore, 
just those conditions for disseminating the parasites which are 
most typical of Sporozoa generally. It is highly probable that the 
infection of the frog by Lankesterella is a casual one, brought about 
by the frog swallowing cysts of the parasite accidentally, and this 
conclusion is supported by the fact that, according to Hintze’s 
observations, frogs living in pools and confined spaces are especially 
liable to the infection, while those from rivers and large areas of 
water are almost entirely free from it.^ 

There is therefore a very strong case in favour of the view 

^ Compare the very similar case of Lithobiut from different localities as reg^ards 
infection with Coccidiumt above, p. 221. 
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especiaWy those of cold-blooded Vertebrata^ are not dissemiosted 
by an intermediate host, but that the infection is a casual one, 
as in any other kind of Sporozoa. It is evident that the acqui¬ 
sition of an intermediate host is an adaptation which is vastly 
beneficial from the point of view of the parasite, as is shown by 
the rapidity with which the diseases caused by them spread in 
countries where the two necessary conditions occur—the presence, 
that is to say, both of the parasite and of its blood-sucking inter¬ 
mediate host. The latter in all cases hitherto investigated has 
turned out to be an Arthropod, within which the sporogony of 
the parasite takes place, and upon which the oocysts are actively 
parasitic. A general survey of the life-cycles of Haemosporidia 
and Coccidia would lead one, however, to believe that primitively 
the sporulating stages would not have been parasitic upon the 
intermediate host, but that the latter would have acted merely as 
a carrier and not as a host, in the strict sense of the word. A 
life-cycle of this kind remains as yet hypothetical, but may be 
postulated as a stage in the evolution of the adaptive relation 
between parasite and blood-sucker, even if non-existent at the 
present day. 

(c) Classification .—The nomenclature and taxonomy of the Haemo- 
eporidia is in a very confused state. It is not uncommon to find the same 
form appearing in the literature under three or more diflferent names, 
or to see the same name applied to designate totally distinct objects. Of 
recent years, however, much has been done to introduce order into this 
chaos, and students of the group are slowly but surely coining to an 
agreement as to the correct names of the different forms of Haemosporidia, 
in accordance with settled zoological usage. There is still, however, con¬ 
siderable diversity of opinion as to the manner in which the parasites 
should be grouped together, 

Labb4 [4] classifies the Haemosporidia, as here understood, under two 
orders, the Haemosporidia sensu strictOy and the Qymnosporidia («= Acysto- 
sporidia of Wasielewski)/ The first of these divisions comprises the species 
parasitic for the most part upon cold-blooded animals, in which schizo¬ 
gony and sporogony occur in the same host. The Qymnosporidia, on the 
other hand, are the forms parasitic upon warm-blooded hosts, and owe 
their name to the fact that no resistent cysts are formed by them in the 
Vertebrate host, since the sporogony takes place, so far as has been 
observed, in an intermediate Invertebrate host. Recent authorities have 
for the most part abandoned this classification, but in so far as it 
separates the more primitive forms, without special intermediate hosts, 
from those in which an alternation of habitat has been evolved, it is 
probably a useful and, to a large extent, a natural mode of grouping 
these parasites. Labb^^s two orders have therefore been revived by 
Neveu-Lemaire “[88] as two sub-orders of the order Haemosporidia, and 
they are retained here in this sense, but with the terminations alter^, in 
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Older to nvoid coTrittSwu \»lN»eftTX iVc i\Mn« of the order and that of the 
first oi the t'wo snh-otdete. 

The majority of writers upon the Haemosporidia are content simply 
to enumerate the various genera comprised in this order, without group¬ 
ing them into families. Recently, however, Neveu-Lemaire has recognised 
four families, without defining them, to include a certain number, but 
not all, of the known genera of Haemosporidia. These are—(1) the 
family Haemogregarinidae^ equivalent in extent to the whole sub-order 
Haemosporidia semu stricto^ and comprising the genera Lankesterella 
(= Drej>anidium)y Karyolysus^ and Haemogregarina ; (2) family Haem- 
amoebidae (Wasielewski), comprising the genera Plasmodium^ Laverania, 
and Haemamoeha (= Haemojproieus s. Proteosoma) ; (3) family Halterididae 
for Halteridium and Polychromophilus ; (4) family Achromatiddae for Achro- 
rnuticus and Dactylosoma (synonym of Drepanidium), Amongst the genera 
left out in the cold is Piroplasma { — Apiosoma)^ a genus which is 
sufficiently well characterised to be the type of another family ; while on 
the other hand the position and importance of the genera Polychromo¬ 
philus and Achromaticus must remain for the present doubtful. The 
arrangement of the genera in families seems, therefore, rather premature 
in the present state of knowledge. 

With regard to number of generic types to be recognised amongst 
the Haemosporidia, the greatest diversity of opinion prevails. Laveran 
[75, 77], to whose authority, as the original discoverer of the malarial 
parasites, the greatest weight attaches, recognises but three genera : 

(1) Haemamoeba [including Plasmodium^ Laverania^ HaemoproteuSy etc.] ; 

(2) Piroplasma; and (3) Haemogregarina [including Drepanidivm and 
Karyolysus], This classification has at least the merit of simplicity, 
but in lumping the genera together to such an extent, Laveran is not 
followed by other writers, and his three genera are to be regarded rather 
as representing groups of the value of families in a natural system. 

In the following systematic review, the genera best characterised and 
commonly recognised are given first, and then a certain number of 
doubtful forms are briefly mentioned. 

Order Haemosporidia, Danilewsky. 

SUB-ORDKR I. HaEMOSPOREA. 

Trophozoite typically a vermiform haemogregarine, endoglobular in 
early stages, free when full grown. Apparently no alternation of hosts j 
schizogony and sporogony in the same host, which is always a cold-blooded 
vertebrate, fish, amphibian, or reptile. 

Genus 1. Lankesterellay Labb4, 1899 (for Drepanidiumy Lankester, 
1882), preoccupied. The haemogregarine is not more than three-fourths 
the length of the blood-corpuscle it inhabits. Type-species L. ranarumy^ 
Lankester (Fig. 76), parasitic on Rana esculenta; L. monilis (Labb4), from 

^ According to Hintze [68], this form was first described by Chaussat in 1860 
under the name of AnguilhUa minimoy so that its correct designation would be 
LankesiereUa minima (Chaussat). 
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the same host, is apparently a distinct species. L, avium (Labb4), from 
birds, is believed by Qrassi to be the ookinete stage of Halteridium 
danilewskyi. (Jenus 2. KaryolysuSf Labb4, 1894, The haemogregarine 



Fio. 76. 

Karydysua laotrtarum.(X)hxA\.), In the blood-corpuscles of Laceria muralis, showing the effects 
of the parasite upon the nucleus of the corpuscle. In c and d the nucleus is broken up. N, 
nucleus of the corpuscle ; n, nucleus of the panwite, seen a.s a number of masses of chromatin, 
not enclosed by a distinct membrane. (After Marceau.) 


does not exceed the blood-corpuscle in length. One species, K. lacertarum 
(Danil.) (Figs. 73, 76), from lizards (Lacerta spp.). To this genus, probably, 
should be ascribed the parasite of Teshido ibera described by Popovici [91], 



Fio. 77. 

Haemogregarina aUpanovi, Danilewsky (par. Eviv$ an»l Cistudo), phases of the schizogony. 
0 , blood-corpuscle with young trophozoite. 6, older trophozoite, c, full-grown trophozoite, 
ready to leave the corpuscle, d and e, trophozoites free in the blood-plasma, showing changes 
of form, /-i, trophozoites still within the blood-corpuscle to show the structure of the nucleus, 
the coarse chromatoid granules in the protoplasm, and the manner in which the parasite grows 
into the U-shaped haemogregarine without increase of body-mass. 1, commencement of sporu- 
lation ; the nucleus has divided into eight nuclei, and the body of the parasite is beginning 
to divide up into as many merozoltes within a blood-corpuscle. nucleus of the blood- 
corpuscle ; n, nucleus of the parasite, (a-e and j after Laveran ; /-i after Bdrner.) x 1000- 
1200 diameters. 


and perhaps also the “ Drepanidiwn serpmtium ” described by Lutz [82] 
from a number of species of snakes. Genus 3. Haemogregemna^ Danilewsky, 
1886 (syn. Danilewskya^ Labb4, 1894). The body of the parasite exceeds 
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the blood-corpuscle in length when adult, and is bent on itself within 
it in a characteristic manner, like the letter U. A large number of 
species from reptiles (Chelonia, Lacertilia, Ophidia, Crocodilia), of which 
the commonest are H, lacazei (Labb4), from Lacerta agilis, and H. stepariovif 
Danil. (Fig. 77), from Emys lutaria and Cistudo europaea. H. magna 
(Gr. et Fel.), occurring in the frog, Rana esculenta^ is perhaps the macro¬ 
gamete of Lankesterella ranarum or L. monilis. Three species have recently 
been described from fishes : H. delage% Lav. et Mesn., from Raia punctata 
and R, mosaica^ H. sfimondi^ Lav. et Mesn., from the sole, and H. higeminay 
Lav. et Mesn. (Fig. 7 2), from two species of blennies. A doubtful species 
has even been described by Eiseu under the name H. namtUy from the 
blood of an Annelid {Eclipidrilus frigidus). 


SUB-ORDKR II. AcYSTOSPOREA. 

The trophozoite is an amoeboid haemamoeba, or is of simple body- 
form, and is typically endoglobular throughout the schizogonous cycle. 
An alternation of hosts is known in many instances to occur; the 
schizogony takes place in the vertebrate host, usually a warm-blooded 
animal (bird or mammal); the sporogony takes its course in an 
invertebrate host, which is an arthropod in all cases hitherto observed. 

Genus 4. Plasmodiuniy Marchiafava et Celli, 1885 (syn. Haemamoeba 
auct.). The haemamoebae contain granules of melanin-pigment. The 
merozoites are oval in form, arranged in a single group round a central 
residual body. Gametocytes spherical. Two species generally recognised, 
both parasitic upon man ; see above, p. 243. To this genus also Liihe 
refers the form discovered by Kossel in apes, and named by Laveran 
ffaemamoeba kocKi} Genus 6 . Laveraniuy Gr. et Fel., 1890 (syn. 
HaemomenaSy Ross, 1899). Trophozoites and merozoites as in the last. 
Gametocytes crescent-shaped. One species, L. malariaCy Gr. et Fel. 
(syn. Haemamoeba s. Haemomenas s. Plasmodium praecox, etc.), parasitic 
in human blood ; see above, p. 243 (Fig. 68). Genus 6. HaemoproteuSy 
Kruse, 1890 (syn. Proteosomay Labb4, 1893). Trophozoites and merozoites 

' Schaudinn, in his monograph on the tertian parasite [94a], unites forms here 
placed under the three genera, Plasinodiumy Laveraniay and HaenwproteuSy in one 
genus, to which he gives the first of these three names ; since he does not consider 
the differences in the form of the gametocytes to be an adequate generic distinction. 
The genus Plasmodium in his revision contains the following species :— 

(1) P. malariae (Lav.), quartan parasite of man. 

(2) P, vivax (Gr. et Fel.), tertian parasite of man. 

(3) P. immacvdaium (Gr. et Fel.), parasite of human pernicious malaria. 

(4) P. praecox (Gr. et Fel.), the “ P*roteosoma ” parasite of birds. 

(6) P. kochi (Lav.), from the blood of apes. 

The genus Haiteridium Schaudinn considers to be distinct, but he declares that it 
should be named Haemoproteus, so that the halter-shaped parasite of birds stands as 
Haemoproteus danilewskyi (Gr. et Fel.) I 

The confusion in the scientific names of these parasites is now so great as to lead 
to the remarkable result that the popular names commonly given to them furnish 
more distinctive and intelligible appellations than the ever-changing “correct” 
taxonomic nomenclature.” 
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as in the preceding. Gametocytes bean-shaped.^ One; species, dmi- 
le^Dshyiy Kruse (syn. Proteosorm gram% Labb4), parasitic on a large number 



a. b. c d. e. f. ^ 


Fio. ra 

Haemo^teua danUtwskyiy Kruae (par. birds), a, young trophozoite in a blood-corpuscle, 
and c, -older trophozoite, d and e, sporulation. d, precocious sporulation, with few raero- 
zoites. e, sporulation of a full-grown schizont, with numerous merozoites. /, gainetocyte. 
N, nucleus of blood-corpuscle; n, nucleus of parasite ; p, pigment; mz, merozoites; r.p, residual 
protoplasm. (After LabW.) x about 1200. [a, b, c, and/from the chaffinch ; d and e firom 
the lark.] 



Fio. 79. 




I 


HaUeridiiim daniUwkyi (Gr. et. Fel.) (par. birds), various stages, a, young tropho¬ 
zoite in a blood-corpuscle, b, older trophozoite, c, macrogametocyte with spherical nucleus 
and evenly-scattered pigment-granules, d, inicrogametocyte, with elongated irregular nucleus 
and pigment-granules at the two extremities of the body, e, double infection, micro- and 
macro-gametocyte in the same corpuscle. /, macrogametocyte throwing out pseudopodia. 
g-lf schizogony, g, early stage of schizogony; the nucleus of the schizont has dividea into 
two nuclei which travel to the two extremities of the bo<iy. h, the same stage more advanced. 
i, each of the two nuclei of the preceding stage ha.s divided into four. j. the nuclei at the two 
Mies have become very numerous, k, separatiou of merozoites (nu) and residual protoplasm 
(r.p) containing the pigment - granules; at one pole the arrangement of the merozoites is 
roughly fan-like, at the other, mulbeny-like. 1, commencing liberation of the merozoites. 
In the final stages of schizoaony (i-l) the blood - corpuscle is acted upon and more or less 
broken up by the parasite. N, nucleus of blood-corpuscle; n, nucleus of parasite; p.g, pig¬ 
ment mnules. (a-/after Laveran ; g-l after Jjabb^.) x about 1200. [a-/ from the pigeon ; 
g^i and Z ftom the lark; k from the chaffinch.] 


of common birds (Fig. 78). The intermediate host is a gnat of the genus 
Gulex, Genus 7, Halteridiumy Labb4, 1894. Trophozoites as in the 

^ According to Neveu-Lemaire, the name ffaemamoebaf Qr. et Fel., 1890, has 
the priority over Eaemcproteus for this genus; but the case does not seem very 
clear, and since the name Haemamoeba has many applications, and is often employed 
in a general as well as in a taxonomic sense, confusion is avoided by keeping to 
Kruse’s name. 
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preceding ; merozoites disposed in two groups, connected by the residual 
body. Gametocytes bean-shaped. One species, H. damlewskyi (Qr. et 
Fel.), parasitic upon various common birds (Fig. 79). Intermediate host 
not known. [The two forms of endoglobular parasites found in the blood 
of birds, Haem&proteus and Halteridium, are easily distinguished in all 
but the very youngest stages. Ha&moprotem has an irregular, more or 
less compact form, occupies the centre of the corpuscle, and pushes the 
nucleus to one side, often compressing or deforming it (Fig. 78); 
sporulation takes place in the peripheral circulation. HaUeridium^ on 
the other hand, grows in a characteristic manner so as to resemble a 
halter in form, surrounding the nucleus, which is scarcely or not at all 
displaced (Fig. 79) ; it sporulates only in the internal organs, especially 
in the spleen and the bone-marrow.] Genus 8. Pirophsma^ Patton, 
1895^ (synn. Pyrosoma^ Smith et Kilborne, 1893 ; Apiosoma^ Wandol- 
leck, 1895 ; Babesia^ Starcovici, 1893). Trophozoites amoeboid, ovoid. 




Fio. 80. 

Development and schizogony of Piroplasma higeminum in the blood-corpuscle of the ox. a, 
youngest form, b, slightly older, c an<l d, division of the nncleiis. e and /, division of the 
D^y of the parasite, g, h, i, j, various forms of the twin parasite, k and I, doubly-infected 
corpuscles. (After Laveran and NicoUe.) 

or pear-shaped ; schizogony by simple fission. Sexual cycle Emd sporo- 
gony unknown. Type-species P. higeminum (Sm. et KL), parasite of Texas 
cattle-fever (Fig. 80); the disease is known to be transmitted by the 
bites of ticks (see above), but the phases of the parasite in the intermediate 
host have not been studied. Hunt [69] has found crescents in the blood 
of cattle,, and has observed their change into a spheroidal shape, but 
while comparing these bodies to the crescents of the malarial parasites, 
he at the same time regards them as a form of sporulating body producing 


^ The nomenclature of the parasite of Texas-fever and its congeners is in a very 
confused state. The generic name Pyrosoma given to it by Smith and Kilborne in 
1893, being preoccupied for the well-known Asoidian genus, was altered to Piro^ 
plasma by Patton in 1896 (not 1885, as wrongly stated by Labb4 [4]), and in the 
same year Wandoll^ck gave it the name Apiosorm^ which, however, had previously been 
given by Blanchard in 1886 to a genus of Ciliata (for Apiosoma piscicolOy ectoparasitic 
upon the skin of fishes). From these data, Piroplasma would appear to be the correct 
name ; but in 1898 Starcovici gave the name Babesia bovis to the blood-parasite of 
cattle described by Babes (1888) under the name Haematococcus bovis, which according 
to Laveran is identical generically and specifically with the Texas-fever parasite. If 
that is the case, the correct name of the genus would be Babesia, and the species 
parasitic on oxen should be called Babesia bovis (Babes). 
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spores endogenously, having mistaken the coarse granules in them for 
minute spores. Doflein [2a], however, distinguishes minute individuals, 
reproducing by schizogony, from large pear-shaped forms, which he 
regards as gametocytes. The latter have been observed by Ligni^res [81a] 
to round themselves off, and even (as this author’s observations are inter¬ 
preted by Doflein) to throw out “ flagella,” i.t. microgametes. The rela¬ 
tions of the various phases hitherto observed, and their true r61e in the 
life-cycle, is at present, as Doflein observes, purely conjectural. Other 
species are P. canw, Piana et Qalli-Valerio ; P. ovts (Starcovici); and P. 
eqxiiy Laveran. P. cam« has also been proved to be disseminated by dog- 
ticks ; in South Africa by Haertiaphysalis leachi; in Europe, apparently 
by Dermacentor reticulatus. See Nocard and Motas [89]. 

The following genera are of uncertain value, and can only be accepted 
provisionally :— 

Polychrornophilas^ Dionisi, 1900, for two species, P. murinus, from 
the blood of Vespertilio murinus, and P. melanipherus, from another bat, 
Miniopterus schreibersii Intermediate host unknown. Trophozoites and 
merozoites as in Plasmodium. 

AchromaticuSy Dionisi, 1900, for A. vesperuginisy from the bats of the 
genus Vespenigo. Distinguished from the preceding only by the absence 
of melanin-pigment in the haemamoeba. Intermediate host unknown. 
Neveu-Lemaire refers to this genus the species Haemamoeba subimmaculata, 
Gr. et Fel., from certain birds, perhaps a variety of Haemoproteus dani- 
Uwskyiy Kruse. 

Cytamoehay Labb4, 1894, for G. bacterifcray Labb(^, from the blood of 
Rana esculenta, remarkable for containing commensal bacteria. Perhaps 
a pathological variation or deformation of Lankcsterella ranarum. 

Dactylosomay Labb4, 1894, for D. ranarum ( = D. splendensy Labb4*i 
Laverania ranaruMy Grassi), from the blood of Rana escuUntay is, according 
to Hintze, a variety of Lankesterella ranarum. 

KaryophaguSy Steinhaus, 1889 (syn. Acystisy Labb4, 1894), for three 
species parasitic upon the epithelium of the intestine in the salamander 
(K, salamandrae, Steinhaus), the newt {K. tritonUy Steinh.), and the frog 
(JK. ranaruniy Labbe). They are Eimerian phases of Coccidia (see p. 230). 

Haemapiumy Eisen, 1897, for if. riedyiy an endoglobular haemamoeba 
from the red blood-corpuscles of Batrachoseps attenuatus (Urodela). 

Finally, there remains for mention a species of which the exact posi¬ 
tion is not yet clearly defined, and which has been described under the 
generic designation Haemamoebay in the sense of Laveran (see above, 
p. 265), namely, if. metchnikoviy Simond, from Trionyx indicusy observed 
at Agra. It occurs as a minute pigmented endoglobular amoebula 
resembling the malarial parasites of birds and mammals. Its presence in 
a cold-blooded animal is therefore remarkable and quite exceptional. 
The amoebulae grow into reniform bodies of two kinds, one with fine, the 
other with coarse pigment-granules. In addition there is found in the 
blood of the same hosts a non-pigmented haemogregarine which Simond 
believes to be also a phase of this parasite. Further investigations of 
this interesting form are required, and Laveran admits it only with 
some reserve to rank in his genus Haemamoeba. 
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Oomparison of the Life-Cycles of the Telosporidia. 

It is evident that the Haemosporidia resemble the Coccidia 
very closely in all essential points. Their life-cycle can be 
described in identical terms, and the points of difference are 
mainly adaptive. They might, in fact, be considered simply as 
Coccidia adapted to parasitism upon a special form of cell, the 
blood-corpuscle, as has been done by Mesnil (see p. 229, footnote). 
This point of view is not, however, strictly accurate, as the 
Haemosporidia exhibit certain features, not obviously correlated 
with their mode of life, which are not seen in Coccidia. Such 
are (1) the frequent occurrence of amoeboid phases in the growth 
of the trophozoites ; (2) the free, extra-cellular gregarine-like 
forms characteristic of one sub-order ; (3) the occurrence of schizo¬ 
gony by simple binary fission; and (4) the motile “ vermicule ” 
phase of the zygote. Some of the above characters, notably 
(1) and (3), are clearly of a primitive nature, and could easily be 
explained as an inheritance from an ancestor common to them 
and to the Coccidia. 

The two orders Haemosporidia and Coccidia may therefore be 
regarded as two very closely allied groups of the Telosporidia, 
which have diverged from a common origin in two directions, in 
accordance with the difference in their habitat. Doflein has 
recently given expression to this view by placing the Coccidia 
and the Haemosporidia as two sub-orders of a single order, the 
Coccidiomorpha. 

On the other hand, the exact homologies between the different 
stages of the life-cycles of the Gregarinida and Coccidiomorpha 
respectively are not so obvious, and require brief discussion. In 
both groups the life-cycle may be complicated by schizogony, but 
for purposes of detailed comparison it is necessary to eliminate all 
secondary, or adaptive phases of development, and to select types 
in which the life-history runs the simplest course. In other words, 
the comparison must start from the consideration of a mono- 
genetic type of development by sporogony, such as is found in 
the vast majority of Gregarines, and in Benedenia amongst Coccidia. 

In a typical Gregarine such as MonocystiSy or, better still, 
StylorhynchuSy the life-cycle may be formulated as follows:— 

In a monogenetic Coccidian, the life-cycle may be expressed 
thus: 
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Comparing these two formulae/ it is seen that the main 
differences between the two types are seen in two points. First, the 
female gametocyte in Coccidia gives rise only to a single female 
gamete, instead of to a number of them, and consequently there 
is only a single zygote, and a certain number of male gametes are 
wasted; secondly, the zygote of the Gregarine becomes a sporo- 
blast, and ultimately a spore, but the zygote of the Coccidian 
becomes the oocyst, and gives rise to a number of sporoblasts, each 
of which becomes a spore. 

The facts stated above have led some authors to abandon the 
obvious comparison of spore to spore and cyst to cyst in Grega- 
rinida and Coccidiidea respectively. Taking the zygote as the 
fixed point, so to speak, in both types of development, it has been 
urged that the product of zygosis should be strictly homologised 
and that therefore the Coccidian oocyst should be compared with 
the Gregarine sporocyst. From this basis of comparison the 
Coccidian sporocyst is something not represented in Gregarines, 
and similarly the Gregarine cyst is without parallel amongst 
Coccidia. This interpretation of the homologies seems to raise 
more difficulties than it solves, and we shall attempt to show that 
the facts can be interpreted differently, and in a manner at once 
simpler and more natural. 

There is one point in which the two life-cycles differ, which is 
not shown by the formulae given above, but which is of crucial 
importance. In Gregarines the two sporonts become enveloped in 
a common cyst before they give rise to gametes, and the entire 
process of zygosis goes on within the cyst. In Coccidiomorpha 
the zygosis takes place between free gametes, which become 
encysted after the process is complete. The rare instances in which 
an oocyst is secreted by the female gamete before fertilisation, as 
in Coccidium propriurrij etc. (p. 227), is not really an exception to 
this rule, since here also the male gametes are free, and a micro- 
pyle is left for their entry into the oocyst. 

The relation of the encystment to the zygosis is probably the 
clue to the solution of the problem, and affords a means of tracing 
a simple phylogenetic origin for the two divergent types of life- 
history. As an ancestral condition, common to all Telosporidia, 
we may assume a type in which the gametocytes each formed a 
number of gametes, as in Gregarines, these gametes, however, being, 
like those of the Coccidia, free, that is to say, not enveloped in 
any cyst. The trophozoites of this ancestral form were probably 

^ The formulae of the life-cycles are simplified, but not modified for purposes of 
comparison, in those cases in which tha aposohlasts are transformed into gymnospores 
or so-called sporozoites, as in Aggregata amongst Gregarinida and Eimerm {LegerelCa) 
amongst Coccidiide&. In such cases, instead of Sporoblasts-^-n Spores x mn 
Sporozoites,** we must write “ n Sporoblast8->-n Gymnospores ’*; or, for Haemosporidia 
or Aggregata^ Sporoblasts x 7an Gymnospores (Sporozoites).'* 
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entirely intracellular, and the gametes formed by them were j)rob- 
ably differentiated into active male gametes and passive female 
gametes. Nevertheless, the male gametes must often have failed 
to find the female gametes, which would then have to develop 
parthenogenetically, or to perish unfertilised. From this hypo¬ 
thetical ancestral stage the state of things existing in both 
Gregarines and Coccidiomorpha may be derived by simple processes 
of adaptive improvement and specialisation. 

In the Gregarines, with the acquisition of an intercellular 
trophic stage, it became possible for the gametocytes to associate 
and become encysted together, so that the gametes are formed in 
a confined space, and there is no possibility of the male gamete 
failing to find the female. In correlation with this condition the 
differentiation of the gametes l)ecomes less important, and, as L^ger 
has pointed out, conjugation takes ])lace prematurely between 
immature gametes, a condition which, carried further, has probably 
led to the complete isogamy of such foiins as Monocydis. 

In Coccidia the trophozoites remain intracellular, and hence 
the gametocytes are usually kept apart, though occasionally 
premature association takes place (Adelea, etc.). Correlated with 
this state of things, a very great specialisation of the gametes is 
brought about. In the female gamctocyte the process of multipli¬ 
cation to form gametes is in abeyance, and each female gametocyte 
becomes a female gamete after elimination of nuclear substance. 
The male gametes, however, arc produced usually in large numbers 
from the gametocyte (only when there is precocious association 
of gametocytes is the number of male gametes reduced), and the 
gametes themselves are of a highly specialised type. Thus the 
probability of a male gamete finding a female is very great, even 
if not a certainty, as in the Gregarines. Immediately after fertilis¬ 
ation the zygote divides to form the s})oroblasts, which may be 
compared to those of Gregarines by supposing that the process of 
multiplication by which the gametocyte of the Coccidia gave rise 
primitively to a number of female gametes has not been com¬ 
pletely suppressed, Imt merely deferred until after the process of 
zygosis. 

From this point of view the female gamete of the Coccidia must 
be compared not to a single female gamete of a Gregarine, but to 
the whole number of those produced from a female gametocyte in 
the latter, the actual process of cell-division being temporarily 
arrested. This interpretation receives the strongest sup|)ort from 
some remarkable observations recently made by Schaudinn [51(^] 
upon the life-cycle of the Coccidian, Cydospora caryohjtica, parasitic 
on the mole. In this form, as described above (p. 225), the 
nucleus of the macrogamete normally throws off two “ reduction- 
nuclei” which degenerate, and the reduced pronucleus then 

iS 
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copulates with o)ie of the numerous microgametes which penetrate 
the female gamete (see p. 227). But in a large number of cases 
Schaudinn observed that the reduced pronucleus underwent de¬ 
generation, while the reduction-nuclei, on the contrary, flourished 
and continued to divide, populating the macrogamete with a large 
number of nuclei. In such cases, when the usual swarm of micro¬ 
gametes entered the macrogametc, each microgamete copulated 
with one of the numerous nuclei of the macrogamete, the result 
being a process of multiple fertilisation of the macrogamete, round 
which an oocyst is secreted in the usual way. There can be no 
doubt that, as Schaudinn suggests, this multiple fertilisation is, 
from the phylogenetic point of view, a reminiscence of an ancestral 
condition in which the female gametocyte produced numerous 
female gametes, each capable of being fertilised by a microgamete. 
The effects of this multiple fertilisation upon the Cydospora are, 
however, purely pathological, and lead to a complete degeneration 
of the contents of the oficyst, which shrink and break up, with 
production of a great cpiantity of brown pigment, in a way that 
recalls the so-called “ black spores ” of the Haemosporidia (p. 253). 
This is a striking instance of a pathological condition resulting 
from a reversion to an ancestral mode of development. 

It follows from the homologies put forward above between 
the gametes of Coccidia and those of Gregarines, that the cyst of 
the latter is a formation functionally analogous, but not phylo- 
genetically homologous, to the oocyst of the former. In both 
types, however, the contents of the cyst are to be regarded as 
equivalent, and the sporoblasts and spores (gymnospores or 
chlamydospores) as strictly homologous in the two cases. The 
first impulse towards the divergent evolution of the reproductive 
phases of Gregarinida and Coccidiomorpha respectively probably 
came from the acquisition, by the former, of an intercellular 
trophic phase. There is, however, another group, the sub-order 
Haemosporeay in which an intercellular trophic phase has been 
acquired, and in which similar adaptations in the reproductive 
phases might be expected to occur, but since next to nothing is 
known at present with regard to the sexual reproduction of these 
forms, it is impossible as yet to say how far such expectations are 
fulfilled. 


Sub-Class Neosporidia. 

Sporo.:oa in which reprodadion goes on during the trophic phase. 

Order 4. Myxosporidia. 

The Myxosporidia are one of the most populous and abundant 
groups of the Sporozoa, exhibiting a wide range of structural 
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variations, correlated with great divergence in habitat and mode 
of life. They are nevertheless a well-defined and homogeneous 
order, characterised more especially by the following points of 
organisation and development:—The trophozoite is amoeboid and 
Rhizopod-like; spore - formation commences at an early period 
and proceeds continuously during the growth of the trophozoite; 
the spores are ^TO^\iQ.Qdi’endogenously, i.e. within the protoplasm 
of the trophozoite; and each spore always possesses one or more 
very distinctive structures, the 'polar capsules, which have a 
strong resemblance to Coelenterate nematocysts. These points 
taken together are sufficient to distinguish one of the Myxosporidia 
(including under that term the Microsporidia or Glugeidae) from any 
other sporozoan type. 

(a) Occurrence, etc. —The Myxosporidia, and especially their 
spores, figure in older zoological works under the names either of 
“ fish-psorosperms or of “ pebrine-corpuscles.” The former name, 
applied to the sub-order Phaenocystes Myxosporidia sens, strict, 
auct.), arose from the fact that the Ichthyopsida are the group of 
animals most favoured by their attentions; the latter name, 
denoting various species of Cryptocystes {^Microsporidia, Balbiani), 
was given on account of the well-known association of one species 
with the destructive silkworm-disease, “ la pebrine.” 

The Phaenocystes are pre-eminently parasites of Vertebrata,^ and 
especially of fishes. They are not known to occur in Amphioxus, 
in Cyclostomes, or in Ganoid fishes, and a few families of Teleostean 
fishes, such as the Cyclopteridae and PUuronectidae, apparently do not 
harbour any Myxosporidia; but with these few exceptions the 
greater number of, at any rate, the commoner species of Elasmo- 
branch and Teleostean fishes are subject to their attacks, and not 
infrequently one species of fish may be infested by four or five 
different species of Myxosporidia. They occur commonly also in 
various Amphibia, especially in Anura. In Reptiles they are less 
abundant, but Myxidium da'nilewskyi, Laveran, infests the kidneys of 
tortoises {Emys lutaria and Cistudo europaea), and an undetermined 
species has been described from the muscles of lizards and tortoises.^ 
A “ psorosperm ” is also reported from the crocodile.^ But up to 
the present, no Myxosporidia of any kind are known to occur in 
warm-blooded Vertebrata, in which the Sarcosporidia seem to take 
their place. 

The Cryptocystes, on the other hand, are most commonly 

^ Exceptions are:— Chloroinyxumdiploxi/s,T\i(‘\o\ifin{C}/stodiscusdiploxys,GvLT\ey), 
discovered by Balbiani in the moth Tortrix viridana; an unidentified species of 
Myxobolus (?) discovered by Lieberkiihn in the Oligochaete Nais lacustris^ and 
figured by Biitschli, Bronn’s “Thierreich," PI. 38, Fig. 23 ; and the organisms described 
by Stoltf as Actinomyxidia from aquatic Oligochaeta [vide p. 298 iitfra). 

® Danilewsky, 1891, and Pfeffer, 1893; see Th^lohan [113]. 

• Solger, 1877 ; see Gurley [102]. 
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found infesting Invertebrate hosts, and especially Arthropods. 
Hence they were termed by Balbiani “psorospermies desArticuies.” 
But they have also been found in other classes of animais both 
Invertebrate and Vertebrate. Glugea laverani, CauU. et Mesn., infests 
two species of Polycbaetes; an undetermined species of Pkisloplwra 
has been found by LSger (1897) in a Trematode {Brachycoelium sp.); 
Glugea helminthophthora (Kef.) is found in tapeworms, Taenia spp., 
and in Nematodes (Ascaris mystax); Glugea bryozoides (Korot.), Th^I., 
has been described by Korotneff from the Bryozoan Alcyoncellum 
fungosum ; while a number of species of Glugea and Pleistaplma are 
known from various fishes. The range of this sub-order is there¬ 
fore wide, and future researches will probably show it to be even 
more extended than it is known to be at present. 

(6) Habitat, Effects on their Hosts. —The Myxosporidia, taken as 
a whole, seem to be more efficient than any other group of Sporozoa 
in impairing the health and vitality of their hosts, and are often 
the cause of the most virulent epidemics. The ravages of the 
p4brine disease amongst silkworms, caused by Glugea bmnhycis, is 
perhaps the most familiar example of their destructive powers, but 
many other instances could be cited, especially the frequent 
epidemics amongst fish caused by Myxosporidia both in Europe 
and America. The destruction wrought by Myxobolus pfeiffeii 
amongst barbel, and by M. cypini amongst carp, in the rivers of 
France and Germany, has caused a good deal of attention to be 
directed to the parasites in question, and in the case of the former, 
the investigations of Hofer and Doflein elicited some interesting 
facts. The barbel were found to be infested with the Myxobolus in 
all the rivers of Germany, but while in certain rivers, particularly 
in the Moselle, the parasite is endowed with powers so deadly that 
the barbel are killed off in thousands, elsewhere it is comparatively 
innocuous. The epidemics amongst crayfishes in France, caused by 
TMohavia contejeani, also deserve special mention. The economic 
importance of the Myxosporidia has led to their being the object 
of thorough and extended investigations in recent times. Ten 
years ago the Myxosporidia were an obscure group of which 
comparatively little was known; at the present day, though much 
remains still to be studied, they are perhaps more thoroughly 
worked out, and on the whole better understood, than any other 
section of the Sporozoa To this result, the careful and laborious 
researches of Tht^lohan, Gurley, and Doflein have contributed more 
especially. 

In the bodies of their hosts the Myxosporidia attack a variety 
of organs. The Phaonocystes are typically intercellular parasites, 
while the Cryptocystes commonly infect cells, but in the former 
sub-order the trophozoite in its earliest stages may occur either 
within or between cells (Doflein). The distinction has not. 
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therefore, the importance often attributed to it A large number 
of forme are tiaeue paraeitee, especially the numerous species of 
MyxohoUdae amongst Phaenocy$tes, and many Cryptocysks. Hence 
the Myxoeporidia, together with the Sarcosporidia, have been termed 
Hislosporidia (Labb6) or Histozoa. These terms cannot, however, 
be used in any but a physiological sense, as a great many Phaeno- 
cystes, especially in the families Myxidiidae and Chloromyxidae, occur 
floating freely in the internal cavities of certain organs. It is 
therefore more convenient to distinguish at the outset between 
species living freely, on the one hand, and those infecting cells or 
tissues, on the other hand. The free species occur more 
particularly in the cavities of biliary or urinary organs in Vertebrate 
hosts; that is to say, in the gall-bladder, bile-ducts, urinary bladder, 
or kidney-tubules. No species are known, however, which, like the 
Gregarines, occur free in the alimentary canal or in the general 
body-cavity of their host during the trophic period of the life- 
history. In the organa which they affect they are found floating 
freely in the urine or bile, or attached by their pseudopodia to 
the lining epithelium, but they do not injure the cells themselves, 
except indirectly, as, for instance, when they may be so numerous 
in a kidney - tubule as to obstruct the lumen, with pathological 
consequences to the organ. The species which attack tissues and 
cells may occur in all parts of the body, infesting usually either 
connective or muscular tissue. The only classes of tissue exempt 
from their attacks, so far as is known, are bone and cartilage. They 
are not known to occur in the testis of any host, and though they 
frequently attack the connective tissue and stroma of the ovary, 
they rarely penetrate the ovarian fcllicles, wjiich happens, however, 
in the case of the silkworm-moth, with the result of producing 
hereditary infection. Nervous tissue also is very seldom affected 
by these parasites, but Olugea lophiiy Dofl., attacks the ganglion-cells 
of Lophius piscalorius. It is amongst the tissue-infecting Myxo- 
sporidia that the most injurious parasites occur. A given species 
may either restrict its attacks to one particular organ or tract, or 
it may ravage impartially almost all parts of the body, and as a 
rule the destructiveness of a parasite is directly proportional to the 
extent of its range within the body of the host. In some cases, 
for instance, in that of Myxoboltis pfeifferi of the barbel disease, 
bacteria have been suspected of aiding the Myxosporidian parasite 
to produce its fatal results; but according to Doflein, bacteria do 
not occur in the tumours produced by the Myxobolus until they 
have reached the stage of suppuration. 

The tissue-infecting forms fall naturally into two subordinate 
categories. In the first place, the attacks of the parasite may be 
concentrated at one spot, in which case a cyst is usually formed round 
it by the adjacent tissues (Fig. 81). Within the cyst, the body of the 
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Myxosporidian may exhibit a certain amount of differentiation at 

its outer surface to form a limiting 
membrane or envelope. In the 
second place, the parasite may be 
spread over a considerable area of 
the tissue infected, producing the 
condition aptly termed by Th^lohan 
that of diffuse infiltration (Fig. 82). 
In this case, the protoplasmic body of 
the parasite and the cells of the tissue 
are inextricably commingled, and as 
the former is gradually used up to 
form spores, a condition is finally 
reached in which the tissue is found 
to be infiltrated with vast numbers 
of spores lying isolated from one 
another, or in groups between the 
rr. . If « i cells. The concentrated condition of 

Transverse section of a stickleback ^ ^ t • i 

(Gaaurosuut acuUatus), showing two the parasite is usually distinctly 

cysts of Glugta anomala, Moniez (KK), . i j Ti.i .1 

In the body musculature on the ri^ht Visible to the naked eye, as little 

“ spots in the tissues; the diffuse con¬ 
dition requires microscopic investi¬ 
gation in order to discover the parasite. Some species occur 
indifferently in either state, others only in one or the other 
condition. 



side. (Froiu Wasielewski, after Thelo- 
han.) 


Associated with the parasites in the tissues there are frequently to 
be found large numbers of “yellow bodies,” the nature of which is 
doubtful ; whether, that is to say, they are products of the parasite or of 
the host. They are often very conspicuous, and often enclose spores (see 
Doflein [100]). 

An interesting fact was brought to light by Hofer and Doflein with 
respect to the destructive “ Pockenkrankheit ” of the carp. The disease 
shows itself in the form of large indurated tumours of the skin, consisting 
of epithelial growths which are invaded by leucocytes and by a prolifera¬ 
tion of blood-vessels from the cutis. The most careful search failed, 
however, to discover parasites or intruding organisms of any kind in 
these tumours, but in all the diseased fish Myxobolus cyprini was found to 
occur plentifully in the spleen, liver, and kidneys. Hence these authors 
explain the skin-eruption of the carp as an indirect effect of the inter¬ 
ference with the metabolism caused by the presence of the parasite in the 
internal organs, more particularly in the kidney. This view has, however, 
been sharply criticised, especially from the medical side (see Liihe [5], 
pp. 85, 86). 

(c) Morphology. (1) The Trophic Stage .—The trophozoite of the 
Myxosporidia is remarkable, as has been said, for its amoeboid form 
and Rhizopod-like appearance. In all but, very young forms, the 
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body is divisible into two distinct regions, a denser external 
idaplasTriy clear and very finely granular, enclosing a more fluid 
endoplasm^ which is opaque and coarsely granular (Figs. 83 and 84), 



Fio. 82. 


Section of the wall of the urinary bladder of a tench, showing Myxobolus ellipsoides, Th^l. 
occurring in the condition of diffuse infiltration between the bundles of connective tissue 
[c.f). (lYom Wasielewski, after Thelohan.) 


The ectoplasm is the scat of movement, and the pseudopodia take 
origin from it, but it also has a protective function, well seen in the 
forms inhabiting bile or urine, which disintegrate if the ectoplasm 



Fio. 83. 

Trophozoite of CMoromyxurn Uydigi, 
Mine. (par. Scyllium, Raia, etc.), in a 
eonditlon of activity, ect, ectoplasm ; 
p$, pseudppodia ; end, endoplasm ; 
y, yellow globules in the endoplasm; 
tp, spores, each with four pole capsules. 
(After Thelohan, x 525.) 



Fio. 84. 

Trophozoite of Spkaerotpcra divergent, Thil. (par. 
Blenniui and Crenilabrus). Letters as in Fig. 83. 
(After Thelohan, from Wasielewski, x 750.) 


be damaged. The endoplasm, besides vacuoles, granules of various 
kinds, and sometimes crystals, contains the nuclei, and spores in 
* all stages of development. 
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The pseudopodia are easy to observe in the free forms, but are 
less easily studied in the tissue-infecting species. They vary in form 
from lobose, rounded projections to slender or even filamentous 


processes, which may unite 
longitudinally, but never 
form reticular anastomoses 
(compare Figs. 84 and 86). 
They usually arise from the 
ectoplasm alone, but some¬ 
times are formed as out¬ 
growths of the whole body 
substance (Fig. 85). In 
many species, especially of 
Disporea, the pseudopodia 
are localised at the extremity 
which is anterior in locomo¬ 
tion (Fig. 87). In some of the 
forms which exhibit localisa¬ 
tion of this kind, the anterior 
pseudopodia are not the 



Spore-bearing tro^ozoite of Ctraio^ 
myxa appendiadata, Th61. (par. Lophius 
epp.). ps, paeudopodia; end, endoplasm ; 
sp, spores. (After Th41ohan.) 



principal agents in forward movement, but appear to be thrust out 
more or less tentatively, as it were, and progression is effected 
in the following remarkable manner. A strong tail-like pseudo¬ 
podium grows out from the posterior end, which, as it is formed, 
pushes the body forwards (Fig. 87, c). The anterior pseudopodia at 
the same time bend round and elongate in proportion as the animal 
advances. The extension of the propulsive pseudopodium is accom- 
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panied by the excretion of a granular substance which is left behind 
as the animal moves forwards. Locomotion effected in this manner, 
by means of a posteriorly situated propulsive pseudopodium 
(“ Stemm-pseudopodium,” Doflein) is unique amongst Protozoa, and 
possibly represents a primitive method of progression, which in 
the non-amoeboid Telosporidia is reduced to the shooting out of a 
secretion alone, without any extension of protoplasm, from the 
posterior end (see p. 181). 

The pseudopodia, whatever their characters, are never used for 
the ingestion of solid food-particles, as in Amoebae. In free forms, 
however, they serve for fixation, as well as for movement. Besides 




Fio. F7. 

Leptotheca agilis, Thel., young trophozoites in which spore-formation has scarcely commenced, 
after Doflein. a and ft, two figures of the same individual drawn at intervals of rather more 
than a minute, o, an individual moving forward (in the direction of the arrow) by means of a 
propulsive pseudopodium {st.ps) at the hinder end; the trail of granules left by the 
propulsive pseudopotliuiu should l)e represented much longer, px, pseudopoflia; sf.ps, 
propulsive pseudopodium ; p.xp, pansporoblast. 

amoeboid changes of form, the trophozoite may exhibit contractile 
movements like those of Gregarines, resulting in ring-like con¬ 
strictions or flexions of the body. 

In many cases, especially amongst encysted forms, the ectoplasm 
has its protective function developed at the expense of its motility, 
and becomes converted into a firm envelope, which may be finely 
fibrillar, as in Glugea anomala, or vertically striated, as in Myxidium 
lieherkuhnii (Fig. 88). In the last-named species the character 
of the ectoplasm is variable, and in other cases it may give rise to 
lobose pseudopodia, or be covered with a sort of fur of fine 
non-motile filaments. These differentiations of the ectoplasm are 
important for comparison with the envelopes of the Sarcosporidia. 

The endoplasm has a distinctly alveolar structure, and is some- 
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times vacuolated, and often coloured. It contains numerous 
enclosures and metaplastic products, most frequently of an oily 
or fatty nature, representing probably reserve nutriment. In the 
youngest trophozoites there is but a single nucleus, but with 
growth of the parasite the number of nuclei lodged in the 


Fio. 88. 

Extremity of a trophozoite 
of Myxidium lieb^kiihnii, 
^ BUtschli (par. Esox and Lota\ 
^ in which no spores are as yet 
formed, x 760. e, ecto¬ 
plasm, homogeneous at e, 
vertically striated at e '; n, 
nuclei; g, globules of fat 
blackened by osmic acid. 
(After Th61ohan, from Wasie- 
lewski.) 


endoplasm continually increases by their division, until many are 
present in the full-grown forms. The number is smallest in 
disporous forms (tn/ra, p. 283), where it may be no more than ten, 
but usually it is much greater than this. The nuclei are very minute 
as a rule, generally not more than 1-2 /x in diameter, but they 
sometimes differ markedly in size in the same individual. Each 
nucleus consists in typical instances of a deeply-staining membrane 
enclosing a reticular framework, on which the chromatin is partly 




a b c d e 


Fio. 80. 

SUgez in nuclear division in Ckloromyxum Uydigi^ Ming. The resting nucleus (a) uonlaine 
chromatin granules and a “ chroroatosphere." J^paration for division conimenaat (b) by the 
breaking up of the chromatosphere. In the next stage (c) the chromatin collechi towards the 
transverse plane of the nucleus, to form (d) the equatorial plate, which splits to furnish the 
chromatic substance of (e) the two daughter nuclei. (After Doflein.) 

diffuse, partly aggregated towards the centre to form a “ chromato¬ 
sphere.” True nucleoli or karyosomes are not found. The division 
of the nuclei takes place by a form of karyokinesis, but without 
asters or centrosomes (Fig. 89). 

(2) Spore-Formation ,—The spores commence to develop at an 
early stage in the growth of the trophozoite, and in some species 
they continue to be formed until the whole of the substance of the 
trophozoite is used up in their production. In other cases, how¬ 
ever, the volume of the reproductive bodies is small in comparison 
with that of the whole body. The spores may be few in number. 
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no more than two being formed in some genera, hence termed 
disporouSj but more usually they are produced in great numbers, 
and all stages of the development of the spores are commonly to be 
found present at the same time in a given individual. Since, 
therefore, sporulation does not, as in Telosporidia, indicate a 
cessation of growth and nutritive activity on the part of the 
parasite, it is not accompanied by encystment of the sporont. 
Occasionally, however, the ectoplasm may secrete a gelatinous 
envelope, when reproduction commences {e,g, Myxidium giganteum^ 
Doflein). 

In some cases, e.g. Myxidium lieberkuhniiy Biitschli, spore-forma- 



Fio. IK). 


Stages in spore-formation. All the figures are from Myxoholxu elliptoidrs, Th^l. (par. Tinea), 
except a and /, which are from M. pjeifferi, Th61. (par. Bartnis), a, differentiation of the paii- 
sjKiroblast (psp). b, pansporoblast with two nuclei, c and d, pansporoblasts with six and ten 
nuclei re.spoctively ; in d, four of the nuclei are degenerating, e, pansporoblast semiented into 
two definitive sporoblasts, each with three nuclei. In the next four figures the definitive 
sporoblast, or the spore produced from it, is alone figured. /, definitive sporoblast segmented 
Into three masses, the capsulogenous cells (c.g.c) and the sporoplasm (*p.p), within an envelope, 
the spore membrane (sp.m), g, more advanced stage, h, spore completely developed, with two 
polar capsules and sporoplasm containing an iodinophilous vacuole, i, abnormal spore con¬ 
taining six polar capsules, psp, {xansporoblast; n, nuclei; sp.U, definitive sporoblast; r.n, 
residuary nuclei; c.gf.c, capsulogenous cells; sp.p, sporoplasm; sp.m, spore membrane; vac, 
vacuole ; r.p.c, rudiment of p.c, jKilar capsule ; w.p.c, nuclei of polar capsules ; iod.vac, iodino¬ 
philous vacuole ; n.sp., nuclei of sporoplasm. (After Th61ohan.) 


tion has been observed to vary with the seasons, being in abeyance 
in the winter, but proceeding actively in the warmer months. 

The first sign of spore - formation is the concentration of 
protoplasm round one of the nuclei of the endoplasm, to form a 
little spherical corpuscle, the pansporoblast of Gurley (“primitive 
sphere’’ of Th^lohan). Not all the nuclei of the endoplasm, 
however, are used up for the formation of pansporoblasts; a 
certain number may be left, over as residuary nuclei, at least in 
the Disporea (Fig. 91). The pansporoblast is separated from the 
surrounding endoplasm by a thin pellicle or envelope of tougher 
protoplasm. In preparations a space may appear round it (Fig. 
90, a), which is the result of shrinkage caused by preserving 
reagents, and is not present in the living condition. The nucleus 
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of the pansporoblast divides repeatedly by mitosis, to form several 
nuclei, the normal number being about ten (Fig. 90, 6, c, d). The 
protoplasm at the same time segments within the envelope into two 
masses, the definitive sporoblasts; this may take place before, or 
after, the full number of nuclei are formed in the pansporoblasts. 
The two sporoblasts when completely developed have each three 
nuclei, since four of the ten original nuclei are cast out as 
residuary nuclei, and undergo degeneration (Fig. 90, e). Each 
sporoblast now begins to secrete a cuticular spore-niembi'ane at the 
surface, and within the membrane the protoplasm segments into 
three portions centred round each of the three contained nuclei 
(Fig. 90, /). Of the three corpuscles or cells thus formed, two are 
rather smaller than the third ; the former are the two capsulogenous 
cells; the larger corpuscle is the sporoplasm^ and its nucleus divides 
into two, a division which sometimes takes place at an earlier stage, 
so that the undivided sporoblast may contain four instead of three 
nuclei. 

Each capsulogenous cell gives rise to a polar capsule in the 
following way. A clear spherical vacuole first appears near the 
nucleus of the cell. At some point, which is not constant, in the 
wall of the vacuole, a bud of protoplasm grows into the interior of 
the vacuole, pushing aside the clear substance contained in the 
latter (Fig. 90, g\ The bud of protoplasm becomes a little pear- 
shaped body, surrounded by a clear envelope which is derived from 
the contents of the vacuole. At first connected by a stalk with the 
point at which it took origin, the pear-shaped body becomes free 
through severing of this connection, and then takes up a definite, 
specific orientation with regard to the spore as a whole (Fig. 90, h). 
At the surface of the pear-shaped body a membrane is formed, and 
in its interior a spirally-coiled filament is developed. The polar 
capsule, when fully formed, has a striking resemblance to a 
Coelenterate nematocyst, since the coiled thread can be shot out 
upon suitable stimulation (Fig. 97). Round the polar capsule are 
found the remains of the capsulogenous cell and its nucleus, but 
they soon degenerate and disappear. 

When the development is completed, there are found, still 
contained in the envelope of the pansporoblast, two spores, each 
enclosed in a tough membrane, within which are the ])olar capsules 
and a little binucleate mass of sporoplasm which represents the 
single sporozoite. The envelope soon breaks down, and the spores 
are then found scattered in the endoplasm of the trophozoite. 

The development above described it that typical for the Ph<unocysU$, 
but even in this order there is considerable variation, and in the 
CryptoeysUs the deviations from the type above described are still morf 
pronounced. 

In the Phaenoeytteif apart from individual abnormalities (Fig. 90, t), 
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which are frequent, the chief developmental variations are seen in the 
number of polar capsules, of which there may be only one, or as many as 
four. The latter number characterises the Chloromyxidae, and in this 
family twelve or fourteen nuclei are found in the pansporoblast, and five 
or six in each definitive sporoblast (Dofiein [100]). 

In the Cryptocystes the pansporoblast always gives rise to more than two 
spores, namely, to four in Gurleya^ eight in Thelohania^ and to a large number 
in Pleistophora and Glugea. Further peculiarities 
are seen in the origin of tlie pansporoblast in this 
sub-order. In Glugea^ numerous pansporoblasts 
are formed in each trophozoite, just as in the 
polysporous rhaenocystes^ but in Gurleya^ Thelo- 
hania^ and Pleistophora, the whole trophozoite 
becomes converted into a single pansporoblast, thus 
producing a state of things which only differs from 
Coccidium or any other Telosporidian type in the 
fact that the spores are formed endogenously, in 
the bosom of the protoplasm, and not at its outer 
surface. An approach to this condition is also 
seen in the disporoua Phaenocystes, where only one 
pansporoblast is formed in each trophozoite, the 
remaining protoplasm, with the contained nuclei, 
being left over as residual protoplasm which dies 
off ultimately (Fig. 91). It would not be safe, 
perhaps, to regard these forms which produce a 
single pansporoblast as connecting links in any 
way between the Telosporidia and the Neospo- ^ ^ ^ ... 

ridia, but they are certainly suggestive m con- phozoite conUining two 
sidering the relationship between these two sections uary^Vucie^r other 
of the Sporozoa. The Myxosporidia might be letters as before. (After 
regarded as forms in which the trophozoite pro- 
duces typically a greater or less number of sporonts {i.e. pansporoblasts) 
by a process of internal gemmation. On this view, the typical life-cycle 
of the Myxosporidia would represent an alternation of generations between 
trophic and reproductive individuals.^ 

The development of the pansporoblast or sporont of Thelohania miilleri 
has been followed in detail by Steinpell [111]. The nucleus divides 
without mitosis into eight nuclei, round which the protoplasm becomes 
segmented to form eight sporoblasts, imbedded in an intercellular residuum 
within the envelope of the sporont (Fig. 92, a-i). Each sporoblast becomes 
a spore, which has first one nucleus, later two (Fig. 92, j-/). Stempell 
has made the further remarkable discovery, that when a fresh host 
(Qammanu) is artificially infected, the spores remain some time in the 
gut before germinating, during which period the two nuclei divide, so 
that the spore ready to hatch has four nuclei (Fig. 92, m). 

^ Since this paragraph was written (in 1901), Qtempell [111, p. 266] has dis¬ 
cussed the relation between sporont"' and **pansporoblast," and has suggested 
that the sporonts of Thelohania and similar forms are ** pansporoblasts which in the 
course of the phylogenetic development have become independent individuals." 



Ceratomyxa inaequalis, 
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(3) Morphology of the Spore. — In their external form and 
structural details the spores of Myxosporidia show great variability, 
and furnish useful characters for purposes of systematic classifica¬ 
tion. The spore-membrane is composed of a transparent, homo¬ 
geneous substance, of doubtful chemical nature, and remarkable for 
its resistance to the action of reagents. It has the form of two 
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Fio. 92. 

Spora • formation in Thdohania 
miUUri (L. Pffr.). a, sporont with 
dingle nucleus; 6, c, division of the 
nucleus; d, tirst division of the 
Hporont; e, the two nuclei commencing 
to divide a^ain; / further stage, the 
cells beginning to divide again ; g, four* 
ceil stage ; h, sporont containing eight 
cells —sporoblasts —embedded in an 
intercellular residuum ; i, the sporo- 
biasts becoming spores ; j, spore with 
single nucleus ; nucleus of the spore 
dividing ; I, spore with two nuclei; w, 
spore which has been three days in the 
gut of a new host, and which has four 
nuclei. After Stempell [111], X 2250. 


valves meeting in a suture, along which the spore opens to permit 
the escape of the sporozoite. The spore, as a whole, is very minute 
in the Crypiocystes (4 /a x 3 /i in Glugea anomala^ 2*5 /x x 1*5 /x in 
G. ovoidea)^ and in this sub-order is uniformly pear-shaped. In the 
PhaenocysteSj on the other hand, the spore is larger, and often of 
considerable size (100/xxl2/xin Ceratomyxa sphaerulosa), and it is 
always distinctly bilaterally symmetrical about the sutural or vertical 
plane. In Lepiotheca and Ceratomyxa the spore is elongated in a 



spore of Ceratomyxa sphaerulom, Thel. (l>ar. MatUlus and GaleMs\ x 750, after Th^lohaii. 
sp.p, sporoplasm ; p.c, polar capsules; «, suture; x, “irregular, pale masses, of undetermined 
origin.” 


direction at right angles to the plane of symmetry (Fig. 93); but 
in Myxidium, Henneguya, and most other genera of Phaenocystes^ the 
longest axis of the spore lies in the plane of the suture (Figs. 95, 
99, 107, etc.); a position intermediate between these extremes is 
occupied by the nearly spherical spores of Sphaerospora (Fig. 106). 
The spore-membrane may be prolonged into tails or processes of 
various kinds (Figs. 108, 112, etc.), which may attain a consider¬ 
able length, in which case they are found coiled round while still 
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within the pansporoblast envelope (Fig. 96), and become straightened 
out when set free from it. 

The polar capsules are fixed to the valves of the spore-membrane 


Flo. 94. 




Abnormal spore of 
Ceratonifxa truncata^ 
Thel. (par. Clupta pil¬ 
chard us), with tlirce 
polar capsules and 
three valves, after 
Thelohan. s, suture. 


Spores of Sphaeromyxa halbianii, 
Thtd. (par, MottUa and Crpola), 
X 1500, after Th61ohan. a, in the 
fresh condition ; 6, hxed and stained, 
showing nuclei, p.c, polar capsules ; 
n.p.c, nuclei of polar capsules ; n.$p, 
nuclei of .sporoplasni. 


close to the suture, and communicate each with the exterior by a 
fine canal, through which the coiled thread in the interior of the 
capsule can be shot out (Fig. 97). The natural stimulus which effects 



Two sister spores of Cerato- 
myxalinospora, Dot), (par. Labnis 
turdu^), still enclosed in envelojte 
of the pan.sj>oroblast, showing 
the inayner in which the long 
processes of the spore are curled 
round within the enveloi>e. 

(After Doiein.) 

the discharge of the polar capsules 
is found in the digestive juices 
of the specific host infected by 
the parasite (see below, p. 290), 
but the same result can be 
brought about artificially by a 
number of reagents, such as ether, 
glycerine, boiling water, varioi 



Fio. 97. 

Polar capsules of Myxobolus elUp. 
soides, to show the ejection of the 
filament. (From Wasielewski, after 
lialbiani.) 

acids, etc. When there is 


only one polar capsule, it marks a point commonly termed an¬ 
terior. When there are two capsules, they may either be close 
together at the anterior pole, as in Myxobolus^ etc. (Fig. 99), 
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or they may be situated at the two opposite poles, then termed 
inferior and superior, as in Muxidium (Fig. 107); perhaps a good 
example of a distinction without a difference. In Chlorornyxidae 
four capsules are found, which again may be in one group at 
the anterior pole (Fig. 108), or disposed in two pairs at opposite 
extremities, after the fashion of Myxidium. 

In GUujeidae the spores are remarkable for the fact that the single 
polar capsule is invisible in the fresh condition of the spore, hence the 
name Cryptocystes. It can, however, be (lenioiistrated either by provoking 
the extrusion of the filament or by the action of certain reagents which 
render it distinct. The presence of a polar capsule in tlie spores of the 
Glugeidae was first made known by Thtdohan, a discovery which threw 



Fio. 9S. 

Spores of (ilngeji honi- 
hycis, Balbiaiii (par. 

Ityx viori, etc.) n, f>, 
spores seen in tlic fresh 
coinlition, x 1500. c, d, 
spores treated with nitric 
acid, whicdi cause.s them 
to .swell up and increase 
in size by a half, at the 
same time renderin'; tlie 
polar capsule distinct. 
In d the lllainent is ex* 
traded. 



Spore.s of Myxohohis miilleri, Biitschli 
(on the left), and Hennetjuya fsoroaper. 
iitirn, Thtd. (on the right), treated with 
iodine solution to show the manner in 
which thi.s reagent colours the iodino- 
philous vacuole (iod.rnr) characteristic 
of the Myxoholidm. polar caj^.sules ; 
pr, taildiko process. (After Tlmdolian, 
X 1.500.) 


light on the relationship of these forms, and led to the amalgamation in 
modern classifications of the Myxosporidia (Pluienocystes) and Microsporidia 
{Cnjptocyste>i\ formerly regarded as equivalent orders. 

The polar capsules are a very remarkable and distinctive feature 
of the spores of Myxosporidiay and have often been misunderstood. 
Mingazzini, for example, mistook them for the true sporozoites. It is 
nevertheless po.ssible that the polar capsule.s may represent sporozoites 
modified and specialised for a particular function (for which see below, 
p. 290), as suggested by Delage. It is difficult either to criticise or to 
support this vieAv until more is known of the relationship between the 
Myxo.sporidia and other types of Sporozoa. 

The sporozoite, or sporoplasiUy consists of a finely granular mass 
of protoplasm. There is never more than one such body, which 
has constantly two nuclei in Phaenocystes. In CryptocysteSy as we 
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have seen, the nucleus, at first single, divides twice to produce four 
nuclei (p. 286 supra). The sporoplasm generally fills the spore 
completely, but in C&t'atomyza it is relatively small, and lodged in 
one valve of the shell (Fig. 93). In the family Myxoholidae the 
sporoplasm contains a peculiar vacuole, enclosing a substance which 
stains a reddish brown with iodine, and exhibits some of the 
reactions of glycogen (Fig. 99). No such vacuole is found in the 
other families of Phaenocystes^ but in Glugeidae a clear vacuole is 
almost constantly present at the broader (posterior) extremity, 
which does not, however, exhibit any characteristic reactions. 
Besides this the sporoplasm of Glugeidae often contains numerous 
fine fatty globules. 

{d) Development of the Spores; Infective Processes. —The develop¬ 
mental period which intervenes between the ripe spores and the 
youngest trophic stages, is the least known period of the life-cycle, 
as in all other Sporozoa, but the observations of Th^lohan and 
Dofiein make it possible to form a tolerably clear idea of the events 
that take place. The spores are set free from the parent trophozoite, 
apparently, by the death and disintegration of the latter in all cases, 
and we have next to consider the paths by which they leave the 
body of the host In this process we may distinguish conveniently 
between natural and non-natural modes of exit. Thus in the case 
of species which live in the gall or urine of their hosts, the spores 
doubtless pass out of the body by natural channels. In the case 
of tissue-infecting forms, if the cysts are formed near the surface of 
the skin or the lining of the alimentary canal, they may excite sup¬ 
puration, and so work their way to the adjacent surface when the 
abscess bursts, setting free the contained spores. In both these 
cases the death of the host is not necessary in order that the spores 
may be set at liberty; in the first case the host is not inconvenienced; 
in the second case a certain amount of damage is done, but not 
necessarily enough to destroy the host, which may live to harbour 
other parasites and to disseminate more spores. But in the case of 
species inhabiting more deeply situated tissues, the spores can only 
be set free by the death and disintegration of the host, and if this 
event be too long delayed, the result is fatal to the parasite; that 
is to say, the spores, if retained too long within the body of the 
host, pass their prime and die, as is so frequently the case in other 
Sporozoa which cannot leave the body of the host by natural means. 
The spores never, apparently, develop further in the host in which 
they are formed. 

The spores when set free sink to the bottom of the water, when 
the host is an aquatic animal, or in other cases, as in that of the 
silkworm, are left lying about in the host’s usual haunts. The 
infection of a new host is apparently always a casual one. The 
ingenious experiments of ThMohan [113] showed that the spores must 

19 
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be swallowed by the new host with its food, in an accidental manner, 
and pass into its alimentary canal; then, and not till then, under 
normal oiroumstances, does germination commence. Attempts to 
produce infection by direct inoculation, by means of intermediate 
hosts, or in other ways, were wholly unsuccessful. The first effect 
of the action of the digestive juices is the extrusion of the filaments 
of the polar capsules, which appear to act as organs of fixation, 
attaching the spore to the epithelium of the digestive tract. The 
two valves of the spore-membrane then separate along the suture 
and permit the escape of the contained sporozoite, which emerges 
as a minute amoebula and penetrates the wall of the digestive tract. 
From this point the tiny parasite embarks upon migrations, in some 
cases very extensive, in order to reach the organ or tissue which is 
its final destination. It is not possible to state with any certainty 
how these migrations are either effected or guided. In some cases 
the journey is perhaps performed on foot, as it were, the little 
amoeboid germ pushing its way actively through the tissues, like a 
leucocyte. In other cases the parasite may be passively transported 
by means of the blood-current. The latter method is probably the 
more usual, the little germ being carried along suspended in the 
blood-plasma; at any rate, there is no evidence that it ever attacks 
the blood-corpuscles. The one thing certain with regard to this 
stage of the life-history is that the parasite is able to select and to 
seek out, in some mysterious fashion, the specific organ or tissue 
which it affects, and which may be situated at a considerable 
distance from the original seat of infection. 

Finally, it should be noted that in Glugea hombycis of the silk¬ 
worm disease, hereditary infection is effected by the penetration of 
the parasite into the ovary and the formation of spores within the 
ovum itself. Thus the newly-hatched silk¬ 
worms are already infected with the disease 
and disseminate it amongst healthy indi¬ 
viduals. No other case of this kind is known 
in the Myxosporidia, nor indeed in the whole 
of the Sporozoa, with the possible exception 
of the parasites of Texas-fever (p. 262 ). In 
Glugea hombycis the infection of older cater¬ 
pillars is effected exclusively by the accidental 
Kidney-cells of the carp iiigcstion of sporcs along with the food, so that 
Dofl." here too casual infection is the normal type, 

rapidly, “myx, Thi^‘myxo? Supplemented by hereditary transmission of 
sj^ridian germs ; n, nuclei the disease-germS. 

(e) ScUzogony and Multiplicative Processes .— 
When the amoebula reaches its definitive 
situation, it invades the tissues and commences to feed and to 
multiply endogenously with great activity. It is probable, how- 
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ever, that before the parasite arrives at its destination, it goes 
through developmental processes of which it is only possible as 
yet to form a conjecture. Doflein has drawn attention to the 
noteworthy fact that while the sporozoite of the Phaenocystes always 
contains two nuclei, the youngest observed trophic stages have but 
a single nucleus, and he has suggested that this difference is due 
possibly to conjugation, leading to an exchange and subsequent 
fusion of nuclei, taking place between the free amoebulae. No con¬ 
jugation has been observed as yet in any stage of the life-history, and 
this fact makes it the more probable that some form of conjuga¬ 
tion takes place at a very early stage, having in view further the 
great reproductive powers which these parasites exhibit even in the 
youngest stages of development. Conjugation at this early stage 
would find a parallel in the frequently occur¬ 
ring conjugation between swarm spores in 
many Khizopods.^ 

Like many other Sporozoa, the Myxo- 
sporidia possess the power of endogenous 
reproduction within the host, as well as of 
exogenous reproduction by means of spores. 

Doflein has aptly distinguished these two 
modes of reproduction as the multiplicative 
and the propagative methods respectively. The 
former is comparable in a general way to the 
schizogony of Telosporidia, though differing 
in details. It has long been suspected to fig. 101. 

occur in the Myxosporidia on account of the Formation of buds by 
vast number of parasites that may be present Bul" 

in a given host, and the difficulty of supposing schit (i>ar. e$ox and Lota) 
that each parasite could have originated in endoplasm; the clear outer 
each case from a separate and independent 
spore infection. It is only in recent years, 
however, that it has been demonstrated by Cohn [99] and Doflein 
[100] in various forms. Multiplicative reproduction may take 
place in one of two ways. In the first place, it may go on in the 
full-grown trophozoite, either by simple binary fission, similar in 
externals to that of an ordinary amoeba, or by the formation of 
buds from the protoplasmic body.*^ Doflein has termed this process 

^ According to Stempell [111, p. 262, footnote], Schaudinn has observed “copula¬ 
tion of the amoeboid germs of a spore (sic) in Olugea boitibycis. The publication of 
these observations will be awaited with interest. Stempell considers that the four 
nuclei seen by him in spores previous to germination (p. 285 suproy Fig. 92, wi) re¬ 
present a process of nuclear reduction preliminary to the conjugation. 

® Laveran and Mesnil [106], however, deny that the budding described by 
Cohn occurs, Tliey find that in Myxidium lieberk'dhnii endogenous multiplication 
goes on by equal or subequal plasmotomy in young trophozoites, aid that these 
small forms often attach themselves to the surface of the body of large individuals, 
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plasTnotomy^ defined as the breaking-up of a multinucleate cell into 
multinucleate fragments; the plasmotomy may be either simple^ 
i.e. ordinary fission, or multiple^ as in budding (Fig. 101). This 
mode of reproduction is probably common in the free forms. 

In the second place, multiplicative reproduction may take place 
in the youngest stages of the parasite, in the amoebula which has 





b o 




Fio. 102. 

Stages of multiple amitosia in the youngest germs of Glugea lophii, Dofl. (After Doflein.) 
(The stages given here are those of a division into four, but the products of division may exceed, 
or fall below, this number.) 


just reached its definitive situation. The nucleus of a minute 
individual undergoes a fragmentation into numerous daughter 
nuclei by a process of “multiple amitosis'^ (Fig. 102). The proto¬ 
plasm then breaks up to form numerous minute uninucleate “ swarm- 
spores,” which spread the infection in the tissues of the organ 



affected, or it may be in all the tissues of the host, which in this 
way may be soon quite overrun by the parasite when once infected. 
This method of reproduction is probably very common, if not uni¬ 
versal, in the tissue and cell-infecting Myxoholidae and Glugeidae} 

thus giving rise to an appearance erroneously interpreted by Cohn as budding 
(compare Fig. 101). This method of reproduction goes on actively during the 
winter months, when no spores are produced. 

' In Thdohania mMlleri (L. Pffr.), from the muscles of OammaTuspxilex^ Stempell 
{Zool. Anzeiger^ xxiv. p. 157) finds two kinds of trophozoites—larger sporonts^ which 
produce spores, and smaller meronU^ which multiply by a simple form of schizogony. 
Each meront divides into two after direct nuclear division, but before the separation 
of the two colls is complete, further division is commenced, so that three or four in¬ 
dividuals are found connected in a group. This method of reproduction is clearly 
intermediate in character between the two methods, plasmotomy and formation of 
swarm-spores, described above. 

[Since this note was written, Stempell’s detailed memoir has appeared [111], from 
which Fig. 103 is reproduced.] 
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CLASSIFICATION. 
Order M3ncosporidia, Biitschli. 


Sub-order I. Phaenocystes, Gurley (= Myxosporidia sens, strict). 
Spores relatively large, bilaterally symmetrical, with two or four polar 
capsules, which are plainly visible in the fresh state. (Two anomalous 
species of Myxoholus have but a single polar capsule in the spore.) Two 
spores are formed in each pansporoblast. The trophozoite is an inter¬ 
cellular parasite in all but the earliest stages. 

(a) Disporea^ Doflein. Only two spores (t.e. one pansporoblast) are 
produced in each trophozoite. The greatest length of the spore is at right 
angles to the plane of symmetry, i.e. the sutural plane. Typically “ free ” 
parasites (see p. 277). 

Family 1. Ceratomyxidae, Doflein. With characters as above. 

Genus 1. Geratomyxa^ Th41., 1892. The valves of the spore-membrane 
have the form of hollow cones, the extremities of which are prolonged into 
more or less attenuated processes (Fig. 93). About nine species are 


known, all from the gall-bladders of fishes. Type-species C. sphaerulosa, 
Thdl. (Fig. 93), from Mustelus and Galeus. Genus 2. Leptotheca, Tb^L, 


1895. The valves of the spore 
membrane are not produced 
into long processes as in the 
preceding, and the sporoplasm 
fills the whole space within the 
spore-membrane not taken up 
by the polar capsules (Figs. 
104, 105). Six species are 



Fio. 104. 



known, four inhabiting the 
gall-bladders of fishes, while 
L. ranae^ Thel., occurs in tlie 
kidneys of Ra7ia esculmta and 
R. temporaria; L. renicola, 
Thdl,, in the kidney-tubules 


spore of Ixjttotheca 
aijilix, Thel. (par. Trytjoii 
aiid.St oryw«7i(f). seen in tlie 
fresh condition, X 1500. 
p.c. i)olar capsule; s, 
suture; p. sporoplasm. 
(From Wasielewski, after 
Tliclohan.) 


Fio. 105. 

Spores of Lrptothfca 
perliita [= Chloromyntm 
(Sphafrnsporn) pcrlata, 
(iiirley] (par. Urerina 
ccrnva). (From Wasie¬ 
lewski, after Ualbiani.) 


of the mackerel. Type-species L. ayilis^ Thi^l. (Fig. 104), from the gall¬ 
bladder of Trygon vulgaris. 


(h) Polysporea^ Doflein. More than two spores, usually a vast number. 


are produced in each trophozoite. The greatest length of the spore lies in 
the sutural plane. 

While in general the Polysporea and Disporea are distinct enough in 
all their characters, a transition between these two sections is furnished 


by the genus Sphaerospora, which has nearly spherical spores, and of which 
one species, S. elegans^ Thdl., is disporous. 

Family 2. Myxidiidae, Th41. The spores have two polar capsules, 
and are without an iodinophilous vacuole (p. 289) in the protoplasm. 
Typically free ” parasites. 

Genus 3. Sphaerospora^ Thel., 1892. (Characters, see above.) Four 
or five species are known, mostly from the kidneys of fishes, but 
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S. masovica, Colin, is found in the gall-bladder of the bream (Abramis 
hrama\ and S, elegans^ Th^l., from Gasterostens spp., penetrates from the 



kidney into the ovarian stroma. Genus 4. Myxidium^ 
Biitschli. The spores are elongated in the sutural 
plane, and fusiform, with a polar capsule at each 
extremity (Fig. 107). The polar filaments are long 
and filiform. About seven species are known, the 
most familiar being M, lieherkuhnii^ Biitsch., from the 
urinary bladder of the pike. The other species are 


Fio. 10(>. 

Spore of Sphaero- 
apora roatrata, 

(par. Ahiiiil sn.) 
(From WasielewHKi, 
after Th^lohan.) 


mostly from the kidneys or gall-bladders of fishes, but 
M. danilewskyi^ Laveran, has been described from the 
kidneys of tortoises. Genus 5. Sphaeromyxay Thi^l., 1892. 
The spores are fusiform and longitudinally striated, 


with truncated ends, and with a polar capsule at each 


extremity (Fig. 95). The polar filaments are short and conical. The 


trophozoite is generally of disc- ^ 
like or lenticular form, with lobed • // 

ectoplasm at the margin. Three 
species are known from the gall- •; ' / 

bladders of fishes. Genus 6. Cysto- 
discus, Lutz., 1889. Spores oval, 
with the sutural plane runnin 
obliquely to the principal axis, 
and a polar capsule placed near 
each extremity of the spore, but ? 

not quite terminal. Trophozoite 
similar to that of Sphaeroinyxa. 

One species, C, immersus. Lutz., 
from the gall-bladder of Bufo agua 
and Cystignathus ocellatus, in Brazil. f 

[By Gurley the species Chloi'o- / 

myxum diploxys, Th41., is also in- /."Vf; 

eluded in this genus, which is 
made the type of a family Cysto- | ; 

discidae. The genus Sphaeroinyxa^ w 
Th61., is also referred by him to 
this family, but doubtfully. By 
Th41ohan, on the other hand, 

Cystodiscus immersus is referred to 
the genus Sphaeroniyxa, and the 
genua Cystodiscus is not recognised.] 

Genus 7. Myxosoma, Thdl., 1892. 

The spores are flattened, and oval 



Fio. 107. 


Afyxidinm lieberkiiknii, But* 
schli, from tlm urinary bladder 
of the pike. a, trophozoite 
with two spores and pseudo¬ 
podia. after LieberkUhn. h, tro¬ 
phozoite with numerous spores, 
c and rf, spores, the latter with 
extruded i)olar filaments. 6, c, 
and d, after Balbiani. (From 
Wasielewski.) 


in outline, with the polar capsules close together at the anterior ex¬ 
tremity. One species, M. dujardini, Th41. (placed by Gurley in the genus 
Ghloromyxum), from the gills of Scardinius erythrophthalmus and Leudscus 
rutilus. Genus 8. Myxoproteus, Dofl., 1898. Spores roughly pyramidal, 
with spiky projections at the upper end {i.e, from the base of the pyramid), 
which bears two large polar capsules, separated by an interval equivalent 
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to their own diameter. One species, M amhiguus (= Myxosoma ambiguum, 
Th^L), from the urinary bladder of Lophius piscatorius. 

Family 3. Chloromyxidae, Th^lohan. Spores with four polar 
capsules, and with no iodinophilous vacuole in the sporoplasm. (By 
Gurley the name of this family is used in a different sense, and contains 
the genera Ctraiomyxa and Chloro- pc. 

myxurrty a sub-genus of the latter being 
Sphaerofspora, which includes Myxo- jM 

Genus 9. Chloromyxum, Mingazzini, 

1898, with the characters of the W/f/p 
family. Six or seven species are 

known; type G. leydigiy Ming., from vV 

the gall-bladders of various Elasmo- I 

branchs (Fig. 108, a). C. caudatuniy 

Th41., occurs in the gall-bladder of //AV]_f. pa.^ ' 

Triton cristatus (Fig. 108, 6 ). 0. \ 

diploxySf TheJ.f infests Tortrix viridanay ^ 

aberrant in the matter of habitat, this p,^j 

species differs also from other species sport's of chloromyxidae^ after Thelolian. 

of the genus in having the four polar chloromyxum Ming., seen from 

, ° ° , the sutural aspect, x 2250. 6 , C. caudaittm, 

capsules arranged in two pairs at the Thei., x im p.c, i>oiar capsules; 5 , su. 

opposite extremities of the spore, like li;" "enveTo^e: 
a Myxidium with doubled polar cap¬ 
sules. It should probably be regarded as a distinct generic type. 

Family 4. Myxobolidae, Thelohan. Spores with one or two polar 
capsules, and with a peculiar iodinophilous vacuole in the sporoplasm. 

^ Typically tissue-parasites, only found in Verte- 

\ / brates, with the doubtful exception mentioned 



Fig. 100. 


Spores of Myxoholus ellip- 
soiaee, Th^l. The spores on 
the left and right are lying 
with the sutural plane hori¬ 
zontal. that in the middle 
with the sutural plane verti¬ 
cal. (From Wasielewski, after 
Balbiani.) 


above (p. 275, footnote) 



Fio. 110. 

Spore of MyxoMiis 
miilleri, Biitschli, in the 
fresh condition, x 1500. s, 
sutural margin, notched; 
t, triangular appendix of 
the valves. The tilaments 
of the polar capsules are 
clearly seen. (From 
Wasielewski, after Th6. 
lohan.) 



Fio. 111. 

Spores of Myxol>olu$ 
oftwits,Gurley (par. .4^?AMraM5). 
(From Wasielewski, after Bal¬ 
biani.) 


Genus 10 . MyxoboluSy Biitschli, 1882. Spore-membrane without a 
tail-like process, with one or two polar capsules (Figs. 109-111). About 
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40 species known, but not all named; found in the gills, fins, scales, 
kidney, spleen, etc., of various fishes, usually in the connective tissue 
of these parts. The genus is divisible into three sections; in the 
first come the aberrant forms M. piriformis^ Thel., of the tench (Tinea 
tinea), and M. unicapsxdatus, Gurley, from Laheo niloticus, which have 
pear-shaped spores, each with a single polar capsule ; in the second are 
M, dispar, Th41., from Cyprinus rutilus and Leiieiscus mtilus, and M, 
inaequalis, Gurley, from Pimelodus bloehi and P. clarias, both with two 
polar capsules of unequal size ; while in the third section are the very 
numerous forms characterised by two polar capsules of equal size, the best 
known being M. miilleri, Biitsch., the type-species (Fig. 99), from various 



Spores of Henneguya psorospemiica, 
from the pike, a ami d are seen lying "illi 
the sutural ])lane horizontal; h an«l c with 
tliQ sutural plane vertical, c is an abnormal 
•l>ore. 



Fid. li;i. 

spoifH of vulions G’/itj/i'uiae, X1500, after 
Th< h)han. a and h, J'leistophora typicalis, 
Gurlay; a in the fresh condition, b after 
treatment with iodine water, causing ex- 
tru.sion of the lilament. c and d, ThcMuxnia 
ortospom, Ueiine^^uy ; a fresh, /; treated with 
ether, e, (Uugm depressa^ Thel., fresh, f. 
G. aaita, Tln'd. 


fish {Squalius eephalus, Barbus barhus, Phoxinus laevis, Crenilabrus melops, 
Thymallus vulgaris); M. ellipsoides, Thel., of the tench (Fig. 109); 
M. pfeifferi, Th41., cause of the deadly barbel-disease ; and M. eyprini, 
Dofl., from the carp. Genus 11. Henneguya, Tln^l., 1892. Spore with 
a tail-like process, with two polar capsules (Fig. 112). Four species 
are known, two of which infest sticklebacks (Gasterosteus aeuleaUcs 
and pungitius) ; a third occurs commonly, with several varieties, in 
the pike and the perch. Genus 12. Hoferellus, Berg., 1898, nom. nov. 
for Hoferia, Dofl., 1898, Spore of broad and compressed form, with 
two tail-like processes at the posterior pole. One species, H. eyprini, 
Dofl., associated commonly with Myxoholus eyprini in the disease of the 
carp. 

Sub-order II. Cryptocystes, Gurley {= Microsporidia, Balbiani). 
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Spores minute, pear-shaped, with one polar capsule, which is only visible 
after treatment with reagents (Fig. 113). More than two spores are formed 
in each pansporoblast. Cell parasites. 

Family 5. Glugeidae, Thelohan. With the characters of the sub¬ 
order. 

Section a. Volyn'porogenea, iJofiein. The trophozoite produces numerous 
pansporoblasts, each of which in turn produces many spores. 

Genus 13. Gliigea, Thel., 1891. With characters of the section. (The 
synonymy of this genus is somewhat involved, and it is by no means 
certain that the name most commonly employed has the prior right over 
Nosemaj Nageli, 1857, or Microsporidium, Balbiani.) A large number of 


species are known, from a great variety of hosts, among which Arthropods 
and Fishes preponderate. The best known species is the destructive 
G. homhycu of the silkworm. 


Section [i. Oligosporoyenea^ Doflein. 
The trophozoite produces a single pan¬ 
sporoblast. 

Genus 14. Gurleya^ Dollein, 1898. 
The pansporoblast produces four 
spores. One species known, G. tetra- 
spora^ Dofl., from the hypodermic 
tissue of Daphnia maxima at Munich. 
Genus 15. Tkelohania^ Henn., 1892. 
The pansporoblast produces eight 
spores. Five species known, all from 
the muscles of Crustacea. Genus 16. 
Pleistophora^ Gurley, 1893. The pan¬ 
sporoblast produces numerous spores. 
P. typicalis^ Gurley, muscles of various 
fishes (Fig. 114); an undescribed 
species observed in a Trematode 



(Leger). Many of the numerous 


Fio. 114. 


species described under the name 
Glugea are referred by Labb6 to this 
genus. 

Myxosporidia (?) incertae sedis .— 


Portion of a .section tlirough a muscle 
fibre of Coffus scorpius invaded by Pleistoj^hora 
typicaliSy Gurley, m/, muscle fibrils, retain¬ 
ing their striation ; myx, cysts of the i)ara.site, 
lying between the fibrils. 


Under the name Myxocystis ciliatay 


Mritzek (1897 [HO]) has described a parasite found in Limnodrilus 
claparedianm. The parasites in question were only observed in a single 
instance, occurring in vast numbers, and rendering the host opaque and 


greyish in appearance. They were found in the wall of the gut or in 
the body-cavity, as spherical or oval masses, 60 to 100 /a in diameter, 
often united in groups. They showed a distinct etoplasm, usually 
prolonged into a fur of delicate filaments, similar to those seen in 


many Myxosporidia (e.g. Myxidium lieberkiihniiy p. 281). The endoplasm 
contained nuclei of different sizes, and also spores, the latter sometimes 
filling up the entire endoplasm. Each spore was oval, 4 /x in length, 
resembling a spore of Glngta^ and contained a strongly refractile body, 
perhaps a polar capsule. Mriizek considers that Myxocystis shows some 
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points of resemblance to the Sarcosporidia, and that its position is at 
present uncertain. 

From certain freshwater Oligochaetes peculiar parasites have been 
described by Stoic [112], who regards these organisms as constituting a 

distinct group of animals, named by him 
Actinomyxidia, supposed to be inter¬ 
mediate in position between Myxo- 
sporidia and Mesozoa. Stoic’s memoir 
is in Bohemian, but an abstract is given 
by Mrdzek {Zool. Gentralhl.^ vii., 1900, 
p. 594), who considers these parasites to 
be Myxosporidia allied to Ceratomyxa. 
Stol2 distinguishes three genera, Hex- 
actinoniyxony Triactinomyxon, and Synac- 
tinomyxon (see Fig. 115 and description). 

Phylogeny .—Thelohan, whose investi¬ 
gations upon the Myxosporidia form the 
bulk of modern scientific knowledge of 
the group, considered the disporous 
forms as being at once the highest and 
the most primitive members of the 




entire order. The Disporea all live freely as amoeboid organisms in 
the bile or urine; they exhibit the greatest capacity for locomotion 
by means of their highly specialised pseudopodia, and their repro¬ 
duction is perhaps of a primitive type in that each trophozoite pro¬ 
duces but a single pansporoblast The genus Sphaerospora connects 
them with the Polysporea, which on this view are to be considered as 
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forms exhibiting adaptive degeneration due to their parasitic life. The 
tendency to such degeneration is to be regarded as having reached its 
culminating point in the tissue-infecting Myxobolidae and CryptocysteSj and, 
as in other parasites, it goes hand in hand with a great increase of the 
reproductive power, shown in the large number of spores produced by 
each individual. 

It is hardly possible in the present state of knowledge to put forward 
any criticisms upon these interesting speculations until more is known of 
the relationship of the Myxosporidia to other Sporozoa. At the present 
they stand very much apart and isolated, and until intermediate forms 
are discovered linking them to other groups, it is not possible to decide 
which forms are to be considered as the most primitive in their organisa¬ 
tion. As regards the reproductive capacity, however, it may be pointed 
out that on the whole it is distinctly related to the habitat of the parasite. 
Thus the Disporea all infest regions of the body in which their spores 
can pass to the exterior without difficulty by natural channels, and there 
is no danger of the spores becoming stale or dying off from too long 
retention within the body of the host, as so frequently happens in the 
tissue-infecting forms. In the latter, therefore, a much greater repro¬ 
ductive capacity is necessary to guard against the danger of staleness than 
in the former, in which no such risk exists. Not only is it necessary for 
the tissue-infecting forms to produce more spores, but also to keep up a 
constant supply of them, so that there may always be ripe spores ready 
to carry on the race when the opportunity for their dissemination arrives. 
These considerations do not, however, in any way invalidate Thelohan’s 
conclusions. 


Order 5. Sarcosporidia. 

The Sarcosporidia are the least known of all the chief orders of 
Sporozoa, in spite of the fact that, although restricted in occurrence, 
and also, apparently, as regards variety of genera and species, they 
are exceedingly abundant as individuals and very easily obtained 
as material for investigation. So far as it is possible in the present 
state of knowledge to characterise the group, their distinctive 
features are as follows. With the rarest exceptions, they are 
parasites of the striped muscles of warm-blooded vertebrates, birds 
and mammals. The trophozoite is an elongated body, which, in 
the earliest stages hitherto observed, is motionless, and is limited 
at first by a delicate cuticle, later by a thick envelope of compli¬ 
cated structure. Spore-formation commences at an early stage 
and proceeds during the growth of the trophozoite (hence Neo- 
sporidia), which may attain to a great size. The spores, which 
are produced in great numbers, are minute sickle-shaped or 
spindle-shaped bodies, with a very delicate envelope containing (1) 
the sporoplasm, with a single nucleus; (2) an oval striated body, 
placed at the pole of the spore, and representing, apparently, a 
polar capsule such as is found in the Myxosporidia. In some 
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individuals, however, only naked gymnospores appear to be 
produced, probably serving for multiplication of the parasite 
within the host. 

(a) Occurrence^ Habitat, etc ,—The Sarcosporidia have so far been 
found, with few exceptions,^ only in warm-blooded vertebrates. 
In mammals they occur very frequentl}’^ in domestic animals, and 
are nearly always to be found in the pig and the sheep. They 
also occur commonly in the horse and ox, and have been found in 
a number of other mammals, including the human species.^ In 
birds they have been found in domesticated species, such as the 
common fowl and duck, and in wild birds, as, for example, the 
blackbird. 

The earliest stage of the parasite which has been observed is 
lodged within the substance of a muscle-fibre in the form of an 
elongated body known as a ‘‘Miescher’s Tube” (Fig. 117). The 
muscles affected are more especially those of the trunk in the 
vicinity of the stomach ; the muscles of the oesophagus are the 
chief seat of the parasite (Fig. 116), 
then those of the larynx, the body- 
wall, and the diaphragm, and the 
psoas muscles. In acute cases all the 
skeletal muscles may be infected, 
even those of the head. Sometimes 
the parasites are found in the eye- 
muscles. Within the muscle - fibre 


U 

.'k;. 117. 

Sarcosporidi.'i in tlic ox ; a traiiHvei'.so 

section of the oesophagus, natural size, Longitudinal section of a 

showing the i)arasites in the outer (a, b, tnuscle-libro containing a Sarco- 

c, (I, inner(/, ^,/Omusctilarcoats. .sporidian i)ara8ite, x60. (From 

(From Wasielewski, after Van Eecke.) Wasielewski, after Van Eecke.) 

the parasite grows until it distends the fibre to five or even ten 
times its normal breadth, absorbing the contractile substance as it 
does so. Finally, it is surrounded only by the sarcolemma and 

' The exceptions are Sarcocystis platydaciyli, described by Bertram from the 
muscles of the gecko, Platyductylua maurUanicus, and a species observed by LUhe In 
the lizard Lacerta murcUis, 

* For the recorded cases of Sarcosporidiosis in man, see Smith [121], p. 1, and 
Viiillemin [122], p. 1152. 
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sarcoplasm, the latter having greatly increased in amount, its 
nuclei multiplying by direct division (Laveran and Mesnil [119]). 
The parasite then passes from the substance of the muscle into 
the adjacent connective tissue, still surrounded, however, by a 
secondary coat derived from the muscle-fibre, in which the nuclei 
disappear. Thus the parasite is found under two phases, which 
have been given distinctive names under the impression that they 
represent distinct genera, the first lodged in the muscles {Miescheria)^ 
the second in the connective tissue (Balbiania). 

In the second phase the parasite rounds itself off more, and 
the tissues of the host form an adventitious cyst round it. The 
cysts are conspicuous objects, often reaching a length of 16 mm. 
in the sheep, while in the roebuck (Cervus capreolus) cysts of 
50 mm. in length have been observed. Within the cyst are formed 
vast numbers of minute germs (Fig. 120), either true spores or the 
so-called “ Rainey’s corpuscles ” (see below). The cysts are observed 
to degenerate in some cases, their adventitious walls becoming 
calcified, as the result of a defensive process on the part of the 
host. Probably these are cysts containing spores, which can only 
develop in another host. In other cases, the cysts burst and 
spread their contents in the surrounding tissues, destroying the 
muscles and producing tumours and abcesses within which the 
parasite is found in the condition of “diffuse infiltration,” like 
many Myxosporidian parasites. It is in this stage that the con¬ 
sequences may be dangerous or fatal to the host. The symptoms of 
Sarcosporidiosis in the pig are “ paralysis of the hinder extremities, 
a skin-eruption, and general symptoms of sickness, such as thirst, 
increased body-temperature, and dim, streaming eyes.”^ The 
disease is sometimes the cause of fatal epidemics amongst domestic 
animals, especially sheep. In the mouse also Sarcocystis muris is 
a very deadly parasite. Mice attacked by it are distinguished 
by their puffy, bloated appearance (Koch [118]), and are soon killed 
by it. 

Many observations tend to show that the dangerous effects of 
the Sarcosporidian parasites are not caused merely by the dis¬ 
turbances which they set up Jn the tissues of the host, but are 
due to an active poison secreted by the parasite itself. The 
indefatigable French naturalists, Laveran and Mesnil [120], 
have succeeded in isolating the toxin of the Sarcosporidian 
parasite of the sheep, and have named it sarcocystin. This 
substance is found to be extremely toxic to the experimental 
rabbit, since a demimilligramme of the fresh extract, containing 
^ milligramme of solid matter, kills one kilogramme of rabbit, 

' Quoted from Wasielewski \1\ from whom many other facts stated here are 
taken. The skin-eruption has an interesting parallel in the Myxosporidian disease 
of the barbel (see p. 278). 
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with symptoms like cholera, in a very short time; in a feebler 
dose it produces a cachexy which usually ends fatally. In other 
animals the action of sarcocystin is more feeble and transitory in 
its effects. 

As regards the origin of Sarcosporidiosis, or the manner in 
which it spreads, nothing can be said definitely at present, but 
it is possible to put forward a few more or less probable surmises, 
which will be found below (p. 308). 

(6) Mor'phology and Evolution .—The youngest examples of the 
trophozoite that have been observed 
had already attained a length of 
40 /X with a breadth of 6 /a (Fig. 

118, a). They are found as whitish 


a b 

Fio. 118, 

Stages in tlie growtli of Sarcocystis tenelln of the 
sheep. ((, youngest observed stage in which tlie 
radially striated outer coat has not appeared ; the 
body of the trophozoite is already divided into a 
number of cells or pansporoblasts {k). b and c, 
older stages with numerous pausporoblasta and 
two envelopes, an inner membrane and an outer 
radially striated layer. (From Wasielewski, after 
Bertram.) 

opaque bodies limited by a fine, structureless cuticle. The 
protoplasm of the trophozoite is already in part segmented up 
to form a number of nucleated corpuscles or cells, which are 
evidently homologous with the primitive spheres or pansporo¬ 
blasts of the Myxosporidia, and may therefore receive the same 
name. 

In the next stage the parasite, still intramuscular in position, 
has increased in size and is surrounded by two coats (Fig. 118, b). 
The outer coat, which is thick and shows a fine radial striation, 
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has received divers interpretations. While some observers regard 
the striation as due to the presence of fine pores or canalicules 
traversing a clear envelope, others, amongst whom are the most 
recent investigators, Laveran and Mesnil [119], declare the striation 
to be caused by a thick fur of fine filaments, planted vertically 
to the surface of the trophozoite, and serving to attach it to the 
fibrillae of the muscle-fibres. Both these views perhaps contain 
something of the truth; the external envelope ptfobably arises 



Fig. 119. 

Sarcocystis mieschtriana (Kiihn) from 
the pig ; late stage in which the body lias 
become divided up into numero\is cham¬ 
bers or alveoli, each containing a number 
of germs. (From Wasielewski, after Manz.) 



Fio. 120. 

Sarcocystis of the ox ; section of 
a stage similar to Fig. 119. a, sub¬ 
stance of muscle-tibre ; b, envelope 
of parasite ; c, nuclei of the muscle ; 

d, parasitic germs (gymnospores); 

e, walls of the alveoli. In the peri¬ 
pheral alveoli are seen immature 
germs. (From Wasielewski, after 
Van Eecke.) 


from a stiff, radially striated ectoplasmic layer, such as is met 
with amongst some Myxosporidia,^ which, by breaking down of 
the substance between the striations, is converted into a furry 
envelope. The inner coat is formed of a thin homogeneous 
membrane, prolonged externally into the filaments, and internally 
into the system of chambers previously described. Internally to 
the two coats lies the protoplasmic body of the trophozoite, com¬ 
parable to the endoplasm of the Myxosporidia, and consisting 


Compare especially Myxidium lieberkiihnii above, p. 281, Fig. 88. 
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almost entirely of numerous pansporoblasts (Fig. 118,6 and c), which 
are continually being formed at the two poles of the trophozoite. 
Between the pansporoblasts, septa or partitions extend in from 
the inner coat, isolating them from one another, so that the entire 
endoplasm has a chambered or alveolar structure, each chamber 
containing originally a single pansporoblast (Fig. 119). Towards 
the centre of the body each pansporoblast has developed into a mass 
of spores or other germs, completely filling a chamber (Fig. 120); 
towards the poles pansporoblasts or early stages in spore-formation 
are found, and the two extremities of the body are occupied by 
the two regions of proliferation, so that the parasite grows by 
forming new spores at its two ends.^ 

In the third stage the parasite is encysted in the connective 
tissue, as above described. The body-form is less elongated, 
having become more or less rounded oft', and the two polar areas 
of proliferation now extend round the whole trophozoite, forming 
a peripheral zone, the external layer of the body of the parasite, 
consisting of small alveoli, containing elements in process of 
development. Internally to the zone of proliferation are found 
alveoli crammed with ripe spores, which constitute an inter¬ 
mediate zone. The centre of the body is occupied by a granular 
substance, derived from disintegration of the centrally placed 
spores, which having become stale and past their prime, die and 
break up. The parasite continues to grow within the cyst, new 
spores being formed towards the periphery, to replace those which 
die off towards the centre. The development of the spores has 
not been followed in detail, but the pansporoblasts have at first 
one nucleus, later several. 

The germs or reproductive bodies which arise from the pan¬ 
sporoblasts within the alveoli appear to be of at least two kinds, 
which may be conveniently distinguished as Mamydosjpores and 
gymnoipores respectively. 

The chlamydospores, commonly termed “ spores ” simply, are 
minute rod-like bodies which vary in details of form and size 
in different species. In Sarcocystis tenella of the sheep (Fig. 122) 
they measure about 14 /x in length by 3 /x in breadth. One 
extremity is more rounded, the other pointed. The spore- 
membrane is very thin, and the chlamydospores themselves very 
delicate and fragile; they are easily acted upon by reagents, 

^ Smith [121], in his recent account of the formation of gymnospores in Sarcocystis 
rnwriSf gives a different interpretation of the various stages. He terms “ sporoblasts 
the “ roundish or polyedral masses ” which have been homologised above with pan¬ 
sporoblasts, and considers that the partitions between them are not ingrowths of the 
internal wall, but are simply the walls of the sporocysts in close apposition with one 
another.” He regards the gymnospores as sporozoites. Smith’s terminology is the 
outcome of a misleading comparison of the Sarcost>oridia with the Coccidia. He does 
not seem to have seen true spores. 
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and even in distilled water they swell up and become globu¬ 
lar. The pointed extremity of the chlamydospore 
is occupied by a clear space, about 5-6 /x in length, 
in which a delicate spiral striation can be seen in 
the fresh condition. The rounded end of the spore 
is almost filled by a large oval nucleus, containing a 
distinct nuclear corpuscle. The median portion of 
the spore is occupied by protoplasm with coarse 
granules. All the chlamydospores have the same 
structure. 

The spirally striated body situated at the pointed 
end of the chlamydospore has great resemblance to 
a polar capsule of a Myxosporidian spore, but it 
is by no means certain how far the similarity ex¬ 
tends. The most convincing proof of their similar 
nature would be the extrusion of the filament, 
which in Myxosporidia can be brought about arti¬ 
ficially by a great number of reagents. It has 
been asserted by some investigators that a filament 
is extruded from the capsule of the Sarcosporidia 
also, and in support of this state¬ 
ment Van Eecke has published a 
figure,^ which has had the effect of 
leading competent authorities to 
doubt the fact (see Laveran and 
Mesnil [119], p. 247 ; Liihe [5], 






Fio. 121. 



Sarcocystis hiieti (Blanchard), from 
the muscles of Otaria cali/ornioa. a, 
muscle-fibre containing a parasite, the 
body of which is chietly made up of a 
vast number of gymnospores. b, clumps 
of gymnospores, each clump contained 
in an alveolus limited by a delicate mem¬ 
brane. c, different stages of the navi¬ 
cular gymnospores. (From Wasielewski, 
after Balbiani.) 


Fio. 122. 

Spores of Sarcocystis tenella, Raill., from 
the sheep, n, spore in the fresh condiUon, 
showing a clear nucleus (n) and a striated 
body or capsule (c). b, spore stained by 
Heidenhaiirs Iron Haematoxylin method ; 
the nucleus (n) shows a central karyosome ; 
the striations of the polar capsule (r) are not 
visible. (After Laveran and Mesnil.) 


^ Reproduced by Wasielewski [7] (Fig. 107, p. 125). Eight spores are shown, 
three of them with extruded filaments ; of the latter, one has a single filament at the 
pointed end ; the second t^oo filaments at the pointed end ; and the third a filament 
at each end. In the discussion following the reading of Koch’s memoir [118], Wasie- 
lewsky has recently affirmed positively the extrusion of a polar filament from the spore. 
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p. 89). The allegation stands therefore in need of further 
support; the most recent investigators, Laveran and Mesnil [119], 
were unable to bring about extrusion of a filament from the 
spore. But although complete identity of structure has not been 
established, it is nevertheless extremely probable that the spirally 
striated body of the Sarcosporidian chlamydospore 
is strictly homologous (i\e. homogenetic) with the 
Myxosporidian polar capsule, and is an additional 
proof of the relationship between the two groups. 

The gymnospores, commonly described under 
the names of “sporozoites” or “Rainey^s cor¬ 
puscles,” vary a good deal in size and appearance 
(Figs. 120, 121, 123). Their form has been com¬ 
pared in different instances to that of a bean, 
kidney, crescent, sickle, or banana. In Sarcocystis 
of muris they are about 12 /a by 4 /a in dimensions, 
other species they may be larger than this, 
ioc their changes of or much smaller (3 or 4 a X 1 u). Each consists 
icwaki, after Maiiz.) of finely-granulated protoplasm, containing a 
nucleus, a few coarser granules, and sometimes 
one or two vacuoles. Those of SarcocysHs muris show active 
movements when warmed up to 35''-37° C. They perform gliding 
movements on a circumference corresponding to their own curva¬ 
ture, occasionally revolving also on their long axis, and thus 
producing “a boring or screw-like action” (Smith). In other 
cases they are said to become amoeboid under similar conditions. 
Both kinds of movement are probably to enable them to penetrate 
the tissues of the host.^ 


Fio. 123. 
Gymnospores 


With regard to the significance of the two kinds of germs, and their 
destiny and further development, very little can be asserted definitely at 
present. The whole question of the reproductive bodies of the Sarco- 
sporidia is,, indeed, in a very confused state, and to generalise with regard 
to them is difficult, since no single observer seems to find more than one 
kind of spore. Those who, like Laveran and Mesnil, describe spores, say 
nothing about any gymnospores; and those wlio, like Smith and Koch, 
describe gymnospores, do not appear to be aware of the existence of any 
other kind of spore. It might be inferred from this that some species, 
such as Sarcocystis tenella, produce only chlamydospores, and others, such 
as S. murisy only gymnospores, but it is far more likely that both kinds 
are produced by the same parasite, sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other occurring, as the result of conditions as yet unknown. It is note¬ 
worthy in this connection, that S. muris, in which only gymnospores have 


^ Besides the two kinds of germs described above, cysts have been described con¬ 
taining spermatozoon-like structures (see Wasielewski [7], p. 126), but from the 
accounts given it is difficult to form any clear idea of the nature of these bodies, 
or of their sigiiiffcance in the economy of the parasite. 
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been described, is of all species apparently the most deadly to. its host, 
multiplying in it and overrunning the entire muscular system with 
fatal rapidity. 

It is certain that the parasites possess the power of multiplying to 
a dangerous extent in the tissues of their host, and it is still more 
certain that they are able to infect fresh hosts. From all that is known 
in other Sporozoa, it is reasonable to identify the naked gymnospores as 
the agents in the endogenous dissemination of the parasite, comparable 
functionally to the merozoites of Goccidium^ and to regard the chlamydo- 
spores as destined for the infection of fresh hosts. Experimental proof of 
these hypotheses is as yet lacking, however. The only direct evidence 
bearing upon the dissemination of these parasites is that brought forward 
by Smith [121], who found that mice may contract the infection of Sarco- 
cystis muris if fed with the flesh of a mouse infested with the parasite. It is 
extremely improbable, however, that this is the natural mode of infection. 
It would be difficult, as Smith points out, to account for the Sarcosporidia 
of cattle in this way. A parallel case of infection due to cannibalism has 
been described by Schaudinn for Coccidium (see p. 221). The chief point 
of importance established by the experiments of Smith is the fact that 
infection takes place by way of the digestive tract, as in the vast majority 
of Sporozoa. In this way the close proximity of the cysts, as a rule, to 
the oesophagus and stomach receives a simple explanation. 

In Smith’s experiments the gymnospores seem to have been the agents 
of infection, since he observed no other kind of germ, but it is probable 
that, in the natural method of cross-infection, it is the chlamydospores 
that are concerned. This conclusion receives further support from the 
facts stated above with regard to the death and disintegration of stale 
spores and their continual replacement by others freshly formed ; a state 
of things to which a parallel exists in the Myxobolidae and other tissue- 
infecting Myxosporidia (p. 289), and also in coelomic Gregarines. It 
may be reasonably inferred that in Sarcosporidia also the chlamydo¬ 
spores are not able to develop further in the host in which they are 
produced, but are in readiness for the moment when they can be trans¬ 
ferred to another animal, failing which event, they become stale and 
perish. We have no clue, however, to the manner in which the cross- 
infection by the chlamydospores is effected, and nothing but surmises can 
be put forward. 

The most remarkable feature of the chlamydospores is their extremely 
fragile nature. Unlike the very tough and hardy spores of other Sporozoa, 
those of Sarcosporidia betray a delicacy of constitution which must render 
them very unfitted to brave the elements outside the body of the host. 
For this reason many authorities ^ have expressed the behef that some 
intermediate host is required, as in the case of the malarial parasite, to 
convey the infection from one host to another. While this is an extremely 
probable hypothesis, no facts in support of it have been as yet discovered. 
But from the position of the parasite deep in the muscles of the host, it 
can hardly be a blood-sucking insect, as in the case of malaria, which 


^ Wasielewski [7], p. 126 ; Lareraii and Mstnil [119], p. 248. 
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spreads the infection. Three possibilities, at least, suggest themselves in 
this connection:— 

(1) That the intermediate host is a large carnivore of some kind, 
the dog, for the parasites of the pig or sheep. 

(2) That, after death of the host, the parasites are taken up by some 
carrion - feeding animal, which might be either (a) a vertebrate, bird or 
mammal; or (6) an invertebrate, such as the blow-fly or the burying beetle. 

(3) That tlie infection might be taken on by some internal parasite of 
the vertebrate host, e.g. a flat-worm or nematode. 

The third supposition is extremely unlikely. The second receives, 
perhaps, some support from the extremely toxic nature of the parasites 
themselves, which would be a property acting in their interests, by 
producing the death of the host In any case there would still remain 
the question as to how the parasites reinfect the vertebrate host It 
appears to be generally young animals that become infected, since the 
smallest trophozoite that has been described hitherto was found in a lamb 
eight months old, and it is extremely probable that the infection is by 
way of the digestive tract Possibly, therefore, in the intermediate host 
the parasites form spores more resistent than those formed in the verte¬ 
brate host A remarkable feature of the artificial infections effected by 
Smith was the long incubation period—40 to 60 days—which elapsed 
between the actual infection by feeding and the appearance of the parasite 
in the muscles. Evidently there is much still to be made out about these 
interesting parasites, and the field is one ripe for investigation. 

(c) Classification. — Since Blanchard’s genera Miescheria and 
Balbiania denote merely stages in the life-history of the parasites, 
they have become nomina nudOy and all Sarcosporidia are placed at 
present in a single genus:— 

Sarcocystisj Ray Lankester, 1882, with the characters of the order. A 
great number of forms have been seen in different animals, many of which 
are probably distinct species, but only a few have received specific designa¬ 
tions : such are S. miescheriana (Kiihii), from the pig; S. tmella^ Raillet, 
from the sheep; S. platydactyliy Bertram, from the gecko; S. murisy 
Blanchard, from th^ mouse, etc. 

(d) Affinities. —The nearest relationship of the Sarcosporidia is 
undoubtedly with the Myxosporidia, and with the sub-order Cryp- 
tocystes (Microsporidia, Olugeidae) in particular. The affinity is 
manifested in three points more especially—(1) the spore-formation 
proceeds continuously during the whole trophic stage; (2) they 
are cell-parasites ; (3) the spores have a single polar capsule. The 
Sarcosporidia seem to be, in fact, the representatives of the Myxo¬ 
sporidia in warm-blooded hosts, and it is not improbable that in 
the future the two groups will be more closely united in systematic 
classifications. 
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Sporozoa Incertae Sedis. 

In addition to the five well-characterised orders of Sporozoa de¬ 
scribed in the foregoing pages, a certain number of forms have been 
discovered and described by various naturalists, which cannot be 
definitely inscribed in any of the above orders. To a large extent 
the uncertain position of these forms is due to the gaps existing 
in our knowledge of them. Just as certain genera, ranked in older 
treatises amongst those of doubtful affinities, have been referred, 
as the result of more extended studies, to a definite position in the 
classification of the Sporozoa—as, for instance, Karyophagus{^. 208) 
and Piroplasma (p. 269)—so it is probable that a more accurate 
knowledge of many forms now difficult to classify will bring to 
light unmistakable relationships between them and better known 
types. Other forms, again, will perhaps turn out not to be true 
Sporozoa at all. And finally, when these two classes of organisms 
have been sifted out, there will perhaps remain a certain number 
of types which must be ranked as orders truly distinct from any 
of those described above. Provisionally, three orders may be 
recognised, besides a certain number of very doubtful types. 

Order 6. Haplosporidia, Caullery and Mesnil.^ 

The forms comprised in this order agree in having a very simple 
developmental cycle, which in its principal features is as follows:—The 
youngest stage of the parasite is a minute rounded corpuscle with a 
single nucleus. With further growth the number of nuclei increase 
continually,^ When full-grown the multinucleate body becomes divided 
up to form a mulberry-like mass, or “ morula,” of ovoid or spherical 
spores, each with a single nucleus, and with no trace of any sort ot 
internal differentiation. From each spore arises one of the corpuscles, 
which was taken as the starting-point of the life-cycle. The following 
genera are referred to this order :— 

Genus 1. Bertramia, C. and M., 1897, for B. capitellae, C. and M., 
from the body-cavity of Capitella capitatay and for the peculiar parasites 
occurring in the bcxiy-cavities of Rotifers,® first described by Bertram 
[116] in 1892 ; Beeiiy fide Cohn [>130], by Fritsch in 1895, and named 
by him Olugea asperospora; named by Zacharias, in 1898, Ascosporidium 

' The name of this order was written Aplosporidia by Caullery and Mesnil [128, 
129], but was corrected to Haplosporidia by Liihe [6], since the word is evidently 
derived from AirXovt, simple, and not from dirXovT, unseaworthy. 

* Caullery and Mesnil term the multinucleate trophozoite the plasmodium, but 
in the typical members of the order it has a definite body-form, and is not in any 
way amoeboid. 

* These parasites were seen and studied by the present writer when working in 
Professor Btitschli’s laboratory in Heidelberg in 1888. Extraneous circumstances 
prevented the completion of the studies upon them, and most unfortunately the 
drawings made of them were lost, but some permanent preparations were kept, from 
which the figures given above are drawn. 
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hlochmanni; and recently studied by Cohn, Z.c., under the name Bertramia 
asperospora (Fritsch). The trophozoites in this genus commence growth 
as small rounded, uninucleate cells (Fig. 124, g, h)^ which become elongated, 
sausage-shaped, or cylindrical bodies in B. asperospora (Fig. 124, a-c), or 
flattened elliptical discs in B» capitellae^ but in either case have a number 
of nuclei, which multiply as growth proceeds (Fig. 124, t, j). In B, 



Bertramia aeperotpora (Fritich), from the body-cavity of Brachionus. a, young form with 
opaque, evenly-granulated protoplasm and few refrlngent granules; the nuclei, which are 
difDcult to make out clearly in the actual specimens, are smidl, and appear to be surrounded 
each by a clear space. & and c, full-grown specimens, with large nuclei and clearer proto- 

f lasm, containing numerous refrlngent granules (r, gr). d and f, morula stages, derived from 
and c by division of the body into segments centi^ round the nuclei, each cell so formed 
being a spore. Between the spores a certain amount of intercellular substance or residual 
protoplasm is left, in which the refringent granules seem to be imbedded. The morula may 
break up forthwith and scatter the sj^ores, or may first round itself off and form a spherical 
cyst with a tough, fairly thick wall. /, empty, slightly shrunken cyst, from which the spores have 
escaped jy, flee spore, or youngest unicellular trophozoite, /i, i, j, commencing growth of the 
troimozoite. with multiplication of the nuclei, which results ultimately in forms such as a and 
b. Original figures, copied fl-om drawings made with the camera lucida, x 1040. o-c, from 
one preparation, and from the same Rotifer, d-j, ffom another. 

capitellae the number of nuclei present in the full-grown parasite is from 
40 to 80, but in B. aiperospora it is less, from 26 to 36, as a rule; and 
the latter species is also characterised by the possession of large refringent 
granules in its protoplasm, which is limited by a distinct but delicate 
'aatiele. When growth is completed, the body becomes segmented to form 
a mulberry-like mass of spores, each centr^ round one of the nuclei 
(Fig. 124, d, e). 

In B. atperotpora the body-form of the morula is not different at first 
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from that of the multinuclear trophozoite, except that its smooth contours 
are exchanged for a lobulated outline (Fig. 124). According to Bertram’s 
observations, the sausage-shaped morula may now break up into its 
component cells or spores, which become scattered in the body-cavity of 
its host. The parasites observed by the present writer, however, were 
seen to round themselves off and assume a spherical form, a tough cyst- 
membrane then being formed round the whole mass (Fig, 124,/). Bertram 
also observed cysts in a single case. As the parasites are quickly fatal to 
their host, it is highly probable that rapid endogenous multiplication is 
effected by breaking up of the sausage-shaped morula and liberation of 
the spores without encystment, and that in other cases a protective cyst 
is formed. There appears to be no difference whatever, however, in the 
spores in either case, each spore being a small rounded uninucleate cell, 
limited by a delicate membrane. The spores are set free by the death 
and disintegration of the host, and are then swallowed by other Rotifers. 
In some way which has not been observed the spores pass from the gut 
into the body-cavity, and each becomes the starting-point of a fresh 
generation of the parasite. All stages of the parasite hitherto seen are 
perfectly motionless. 

In B. capitellae the morula becomes encysted, and the contents of the 
cyst are divided up into compartments by trabeculae extending from the 
cyst-wall, formed apparently from residual protoplasm not used up to 
form spores. The alveolar condition of the cyst may be compared with 
that seen in Sarcosporidia. 

Genus 2. Haplo [AplO‘]sporidiumy Caullery et Mesnil, 1899, for H. 
heterocirriy C. and M., parasite of the body-cavity of Heterocirrus viridis; 
and H. scolopli, C. and M., parasite of the intestinal epithelium and 
perivisceral sinuses of Scoloplos miilleri. As in the last genus, a small 
uninucleate corpuscle becomes by growth and multiplication of nuclei the 
full-grown, multinucleate, but still unicellular trophozoite, measuring 
100-160 p ill length by 20-30 /x in breadth. The body then becomes 
segmented into a “ morula ” of uninucleate cells. In H. scolopli each 
cell of the morula gives rise by further division to four uninucleate spores, 
but in H. heterocirri each segment of the morula becomes a single spore. 
In both cases the spores are distinguished from those of the preceding 
genus by the possession of a cap or operculum at one pole of the tough 
envelope, so that the spore resembles to a certain extent a poppy- 
capsule. In sea-water the operculum opens and sets free the contained 
sporoplasm. 

Genus 3. Coelosporidium, Mesnil and Marchoux, 1897, for C. chydori- 
cohy M. and M., from the body-cavity of Chydorus sphMericus. A uni¬ 
nucleate corpuscle grows into a multinucleate, sausage-shaped body, 
60-100 p in length by 16-20 p in breadth, enveloped in a thick mem¬ 
brane, and containing centrally-placed fatty globules and refringent 
granules. Later the protoplasm becomes divided into segments corre¬ 
sponding with the nuclei, and forms eventually a cyst containing numerous 
spindle-shaped uninucleate sporea In addition, the spore-formation there 
appears to be an endogenous cycle, in which the protoplasm contains no 
refringent globulea The parasite castrates its host. 
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Order 7. Serosporidia,^ L. Pfeiffer. 

This order was instituted by its founder for minute parasites observed 
by him in the body-cavity (haemocoele) of certain Crustacea. The follow¬ 
ing genera are referred here:— 

Genus 1. Serosporidium, L. Pfeiffer, 1895. The type-genua of the 
order contains several species of oval or rounded parasites which repro¬ 
duce in two ways—(1) By simple division; (2) by forming a cyst within 
which the parasite breaks up into numerous amoeboid germs. S. cypridisy 
L. Pffr., from the body-cavity of Cypris sp., and other species from Gypris 
virens and Gammarus pulex. 

Genus 2. Blanchardinay Labb4, 1899 (nom. nov. pro Blanchardiay 
Wierzejski, 1890). Amoeboid masses, which become cylindrical or sac- 
like, and then of beaded form. Each bead becomes separated and forms 
a cyst, at first fusiform, later oval or spherical. Further reproduction 
not observed. Unique species B. cypricolay Wrzski., from body-cavity of 
Candona Candida and Notodromas monacha. 

Genus 3. Botellus^ Moniez, 1887. Elongated ovoid tubes, containing 
halter-shaped spores, each with two nuclei. B. typicusy Moniez, from 
generative organs and haemocoele of Geriodaphnia reticulatay Ghydorus 
sphaericusy and Moina rectirostris. Two other species from Gypris and 
Daphnia. 

Genus 4. Lymphosporidiurriy Calkins, 1900, for L, truttaCy Calkins, 
parasite of the brook trout, Salvelinus fontinalis. The trophic phase 
of the parasite commences in the lymph as a minute germ which grows 
into an amoeboid body. The amoebula then invades the muscle-bundles 
of the intestine and other organs. In this situation the amoebula grows 
into the adult organism, which has its protoplasm full of chromatin 
granules, forming a distributed nucleus. Spore-formation commences by 
the parasite rounding itself off and being set free in the lymph or other 
cavities (gall-bladder, intestine), and by a concentration of the chromatin 
into several masses in the interior of the cell, each such mass becoming a 
spore. The spores are carried to all parts of the body in great numbers, 
blocking the lymph-passages, and causing sores and ulcers, and finally 
bringing about the death of the host. When set free the spores infect 
fresh hosts, probably by way of the digestive tract. In this situation 
they develop further, each producing eight germs or sporozoites, which 
become the starting-points of fresh generations of the parasites. The 
spores may, however, develop in the internal cavities of the host in which 
they were produced. This parasite causes extremely virulent epidemics. 

Order 8. Ezosporidia, Perrier. 

The order Exosporidia was founded by Perrier to include the peculiar 
organism, ectoparasitic upon certain aquatic Arthropods, to which Cien- 
kowsky gave the generic name of Amoehidium, Many authorities con- 

^ The name was written Serumsporidia by Pfeiffer, and corrected to the more 
euphonious spelling, here adopted, by Wasielewski. 
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eider that the true systematic position of the forms is amongst the algae, 
and their place amongst the Sporozoa is far from being assured. Within 
the last decade, however, some other genera have been described which 
are possibly related both to Amoehidium and to the true Sporozoa, and 
the order may be retained provisionally for a collection of genera to which 
it is difficult to assign a more definite position. The genera placed here 
are best described separately. 

Genus 1. Amoehidium^ Cienkowsky, 1861. The forms composing this 
genus differ in their habit of life from all typical Sporozoa and from any 
species mentioned in the preceding pages, being ectoparasitic upon various 
Crustacea or aquatic insect-larvae in freshwater. They were first discovered 
by Lieberkiihn in 1856, who pointed out their affinities with “psoro- 
sperms.” Five years later they were the objects of detailed investigation 
on the part of Cienkowsky, in whose opinion they were organisms of 
vegetable nature. Other species were added to the genus by later 
ob^rvers.^ A. parasiticuiiiy Cienk., the type-species (Fig. 125), occurs on 
the branchial lamellae, antennae, carapace, etc., of Asellus aquaticuSy 
Gammarus pulexy and various freshwater Entomostraca, and upon 
Phryganea and other aquatic insect-larvae, in the form of slender tubes 
(Fig. 125, a-e). At one extremity the organism is attached to the skin of 
the host by a disc-like expansion, and immediately above this region the 
body is slightly narrowed to form a short stalk, continued by the rest of 
the tube, which is generally cylindrical and of even calibre, but may be 
clubbed or exhibit other variations as regards external form. The wall 
of the tube is a delicate membrane, which does not give the reactions 
characteristic of cellulose. The contents of the tube consist of protoplasm, 
containing fine granules, fatty spherules, and often vacuoles. The youngest 
tubes contain a single nucleus, but in older individuals the nuclei multiply 
as growth proceeds, and in full-grown tubes numerous nuclei are found 
scattered at regular intervals along the whole length of the tube (Fig. 125, 
a). The reproduction of Amoehidium is effected by two distinct methods, 
which may, however, be combined in various ways. In the first place, 
the contents of the miiltinucleate tube may be divided up by oblique 
partitions passing between the nuclei, into as many uninucleate segments 
or daughter - tu>3es as there were nuclei originally (Fig. 125, c). Each 
daughter-tube (Fig. 125, h) may then grow into a multinucleate Amoehidium 
again. In the second place, the whole contents of the multinucleate tubular 
b^y, or of the uninucleate daughter-tubes either before or after they 
have left the mother-tube, may become segmented along cleavage planes 
running in various directions, into a number of uninucleate amoeboid 
spores (Fig. 125, d, c), which soon begin to move about within the tube, 
and finally escape from it at one point or another. The amoebulae or 
“ zoospores” (Fig. 126, f-h) thus liberated creep about for a time, but do 
not appear to feed, and have no contractile vacuole. After a time, each 
amoebula comes to rest, assuming first a spherical form, with one or two 
large vacuoles internally, then it becomes oval and forms a cyst (Fig. 125, i^k). 
In the warmer season of the year cysts are formed with a thin wall, within 

^ For references to the literature of the genus, see Biitschli [1], pp, 611-614, and 
Labb4 [41 pp. 122, 123. 
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which the protoplasmic contents divide up in a few days to form a 
number of cylindrical germs, resembling sporozoites (Fig. 126, \ t). In 
the winter cysts are formed with a tough envelope, the contents of which 
remain dormant until the spring and then emerge. The contents oi each 




Amothidiwm pmuiticvm, Cienk,, phases of the developjnental cycle, o, fhll-grown tube with 
nuclei (n); 6, young tube with a single nucleus; c, a tube divided up by obliane 
pmitions into daughter-tubes ; d, a tube divided up by transverse and longitudinal cleava^ 
into amoebulae, one of which (am) is seen emerging from the tube ; e, a tube containing frmly 
moving amoebulae ; /, g h, free amoebulae; t, an amoobula com» to rest and of spherieid 
rorm, with a large vacuole; j, the form has become oval and the spore-membrane is berinnlng 
to Appear at the surface ; fc, I, summer-spores, with sporozoites ; m, a winter-spore, with thick 
li contents of the winter-spore escaping; o, the contents of a winter-spore 

which, after escaping from the cyst, have develop^ into a thin-walled spore containing sporo’ 
?2L«u’ A summer-spore; v, q, young Amoebidia produced from sporozoites.* rAfter 

Oienkowsky; /, g, and k are magnined 880 diameters, the other figures 285.) 


Buch cyst, after liberation, may either become a young Amoehidtum at 
once OP may divide into two email AmoeUdia^ or may undergo the same 
development as the thin-walled eummer-cysts (Fig. 126, m-j). Each of 
the Bporozoitea, as they may be termed, formed within the cyst becomea 
a young AfMehidi%m when liberated. 
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Geniis 2. Siedleckia, Caullery and Mesnil, 1898, for S. nematoides, 
C. and M., parasitic in the digestive tract of Scoloplos mulleri and Aricia 
latreillei. It occurs as a minute, worm-like creature (Fig. 126), attached by 
one extremity, termed proximal, to a cell of the intestinal epithelium. 
The body hangs free in the lumen of the gut, and performs various 
movements of torsion and flexion. Sometimes individuals are found 
unattached and progressing freely. The youngest stages are spindle- 
shaped and slightly curved, resembling sporozoites, with one or two nuclei 
(Fig. 126, a). As they grow in length the nuclei increase in number, 
keeping at first in single file (Fig. 126, 6-d), but later forming several rows 
at the distal extremity of the body (Fig. 126, e). The full-sized parasite is 



Phases of the life-cycle of Siedleckia nemUoidcs, CaulL and Mesn. (par. Scoloplos mulleri, etc.), 
a, young stage, with two nuclei; b, c, d, older stages, vith nuclei fn) still in single file; in d 
some of the nuclei are commencing to elongate in a transverse airection ; e, full-grown in¬ 
dividual, with very numerous nuclei; /, inultinucleate spheres cut off from the distal extremity 
of a parasite such as shown at e; in g the sphere is commencing to grow into a vermiform 
Siedleckia. (After Caullery and Mesnil.) 

about 150 /X in length and continues to elongate, but as it does so, small 
spherical segments, containing a variable number of nuclei, are constricted 
off from the distal extremity and detached (Fig. 126,/, g). Each of these 
becomes a young Siedleckia. No other method of reproduction has been 
observed.^ The facts upon which to form a judgment with regard to the 
affinities of Siedleckia are therefore somewhat scanty. Labb4 [130c] con¬ 
siders it allied to the Mesozoa, but it is difficult to see why. The general 
habitus of the animal is more like a Gregarine than anything else, and 
Caullery and Mesnil [8ft] have noted its resemblance to the vermiform 
Gregarines, such as Selenidium, occurring in Annelids. The general 
description of Siedleckia and its reproduction reads (at least, to one who 
has not seen either of these forms) remarkably like the description of the 


^ It is by no means apparent bow the multinucleate spheres detached as describe 
become the young forms with two or three nuclei, or whence the latter originate. 
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schizogony of Schizocystis given by L^ger (see above, p. 191), and it ia 
very possible that the true position of SiedlecMa may be found eventually 
to be in or near the Schizogregarinae. To what extent it is at the same 
time allied to Amoehidium must remain an open question. 

Genus 3. Toxosporidium, Caullery and Mesnil, 1900, for T. sahellidarum^ 
C. and M., parasite of various Sahellidae (Fahricia sahella^ Orta armandi^ 
Amphiglena mediterranean Jasmineira elegansy and Myxicola dinardenm). 
This form may conveniently be considered in connection with Siedleckiaj 
although its affinities are extremely doubtfuL Its discoverers approximate 
it provisionally to the coelomic Gregarines. It occurs in the form of 
motionless crescents lodged principally in the phagocytic cells of the body- 
cavity of the host Each crescent has a nucleus containing two large 
crescent-shaped karyosomes. In the same hosts the intestinal epithelium 
contains “groups of spherules, which are perhaps the phase of endogenous 
multiplication of these parasites,” the spherules being supposed to fall into 
the peri-intestinal blood-sinus and develop into the crescents. No other 
stages are known. 

Genus 4. Joyeuxellaj Brasil, 1902, for J. toxoideSn Bras., parasite of the 
intestinal epithelium of Lagis koreni. The youngest stage of the parasite 
is a crescent-shaped intracellular body containing a nucleus with a large 
karyosome, and near the nucleus a small body resembling a micronucleus, 
and sometimes also another one further off. With further growth the 
nucleus multiplies, and the full-grown crescents have very numerous small 
nuclei. The body then divides up into numerous small elements. The 
further development has not been followed, but the epithelium of the 
same hosts also cor tains bodies resembling cysts of microgametes. Brasil 
considers that this form has some points of resemblance to Gonosporay 
Selenidiumy and Toxosporidium; to Siedleckiaj from which it differs in 
form, immobility, and intracellular habitat; but that on the whole it 
shows more affinities with Coccidia than with Gregarines. 

Genus 5. Exosporidiumy Sand, 1898, for E. marinumy Sand, an 
ectoparasite observed, in a single instance, on the leg of a marine Acarus 
at Roscoff. The parasite has a general resemblance to Amoehidiumy being 
attached by one extremity of the cylindrical body, which becomes slightly 
narrower towards the free distal extremity. The dimensions given are 
193 /I in length by 23 p in breadth at the fixed extremity, 17 /a at the 
free end. The body is limited by a distinct membrane, within which the 
protoplasm is divisible into (1) an ectoplasmic layer resembling that of 
Gregarines, clear and free from coarse granulations ; (2) a granular endo¬ 
plasm containing six nuclei disposed in a longitudinal series. Two kinds 
of movements were observed—flexions, followed by sudden straightenings, 
of the whole body, and slow torsions of the free extremity. Sand con¬ 
siders this organism to be a Sporozoon, allied to AmoeUdium, 

The following genera are of quite uncertain position amongst the 
Sporozoa, if indeed they are Sporozoa at all:— 

Metchnikovellay Caullery and Mesnil, 1897, for certain minute para¬ 
sites infesting the endoplasm of certain Gregarines. The first phase of 
the parasite is a number of small nucleated corpuscles lodged in a vacuole 
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of the endoplasm; the corpuscles multiply by fission, forming Strepto¬ 
coccus-like bands, which spread through the host; finally, fusiform cysts 
are formed, arranged with their long axis parallel to that of the Grcgarine, 
and containing a number of nucleated corpuscles. The fusiform bodies 
probably represent the resistent phase which serves to infect fresh hosts. 
The type is M. spionis^ C. and M., from Gregarina (Polyrhdbdina^ Ming.» 
Selenidiurrij Giard ?) spionis^ Kolliker, parasite of Spio martinenm. Other 
species are known from the Gregarines of other Annelids. 

Hyalosaccus^ Keppene, 1899, for H. cetatiiy Kepp., a parasite of 
various Dinoflagellata. As it is described by its discoverer in the Russian 
language, the reader anxious for further information is referred to the 
original memoir [1305]. 

Rhaphidospora, L4ger, 1900, for R, le dantec% L^g., parasite of the 
intestinal cells of Olocrates gibbus. Specimens of this beetle, which belongs 
to the family Tenebrionidae^ are found, in which the epithelial cells of the 
mesenteron are filled with rods resembling the rhaphides of plants, lodged 
in vacuoles and arranged parallel to the axis of the cell Each rod is 
about 14 /X in length by 1*5 /x in breadth, and consists of a fine membrane 
enclosing deeply-staining filiform elements, which apparently are four in 
number, each with a chromatin granule. The filiform elements become 
liberated and appear to multiply by transverse fission, but ultimately 
they grow into rods, each at first consisting of finely granular protoplasm 
and a nucleus containing a few chromatin granulea Each such body 
then surrounds itself with a membrane, and its contents break up into 
filiform elements. All stages of the parasite are capable of active move¬ 
ments. The rods are probably the agents by which new hosts are infected, 
through being swallowed with the food. 

Chytridiopsisy Aim6 Schneider, 1884, for C, tociuSy A. S., intracellular 
parasite of the intestinal epithelium of Blaps mortisaga; sometimes occur¬ 
ring also within the Gregarine, Stylorhynchus longicollisy found in the 
same host The youngest stage of the parasite is a small spherical proto¬ 
plasmic body, which, according to Schneider, is without a nucleus, but it 
seems more probable, even from Schneider’s figures, that it has numerous 
small nuclei. The parasite grows to a certain size and then becomes 
encysted. Within the tough, doubly-contoured cyst-envelope a zone of 
cortical granular protoplasm is separated off, and within this cortical zone, 
which appears to represent residual protoplasm, the body of the parasite 
divides up into a great number of simple spherical spores, about 1*6 /x in 
diameter and quite undifferentiated, forming a solid mulberry-like mass 
occupying the centre of the cyst By its spores and general appearance 
Gkytridiopm seems to approach very nearly to the Haplosporidia. 

Ohitoniciumy Plate, 1898, for G, simplexy Plate, parasite of the mantle- 
cavity and the epithelium of the mantle groove, foot, and gills of lachno- 
chiton minatory and infecting also less abundantly Ghaetopleura peruviana 
and other chitons of Chili It occurs as little oval or spherical cells, 
each with a distinct nucleus and cell-membrane, which multiply actively 
by direct amitotic division in the epithelial cells, causing great destruc¬ 
tion amongst them. The parasites are also found free in the mantle- 
cavity, and multiply in this situation, where Plate thinks it possible that 
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they may infect the eggs and embryos of the host, in which the mantle- 
cavity acts as a brood-pouch. No other stages of the parasite have been 
observed, since the spindle-shaped variety first described by Plate has 
been found by him, on renewed investigation, to be in reality a patho¬ 
logically modified form of the nuclei of the supporting cells of the mucous 
frills. Since no method of sporulation has been shown to occur, this 
parasite cannot as yet be enrolled amongst the Sporozoa. 

Karyamoeha, Giglio-Tos, 1900, for K. renisy G.-T., an intranuclear 
parasite (?) of the renal epithelium of Mus decumanus. 

NematopsUy A. Schneider, 1892, for sp., parasite of the connective- 
tissue cells of the mantle of Solen vagina. A single host-cell may contain 
one, two, or three cysts, in each of which is lodged a little coiled-up 
animalcule, resembling a tiny Nematode, but consisting apparently of a 
single cell with one nucleus. 

Schewiakoff, in 1893 [135], described, but without naming them, 
certain “ entoparasitic tubes ” (Schlauche) occurring in Cyclopidae {Cyclops 
and Diaptomus spp.), where they had been discovered by Schmeil. These 
parasites occur as amoebae, free in all parts of the body-cavity (haemocoele) 
of the host. The amoebae (Fig. 127, a, h) vary in size from about 7 /i in 
length by 3 /A in breadth, to 20 /a by 6 /a ; they send out lobose pseudo¬ 
podia, and possess each a vesicular nucleus and a contractile vacuolcy a 
point in which they differ from all known Sporozoa. The contractions 
of the vacuole take place at intervals of about 30 seconds. The amoebae 
creep over the epithelial cells and the muscles; and they were observed 
to fuse with one another to form plasmodia (Fig. 127, hy i, j), varying in 
size according to the number of individuals thus united. Since sometimes 
plasmodia formed of two or three amoebae were observed later to contain 
only a single nucleus, it is highly probable that nuclear fusion also takes 
place in them. After a certain time encystment takes place, either of 
single amoebae or of plasmodia. In the former case the cysts are 
spherical (Fig. 127, c, d)y containing one nucleus, and the contractile 
vacuole, which is visible for some time, its pulsations becoming slower. 
The cyst - membrane has a double contour. The nucleus now becomes 
divided up (Fig. 127, c), and the protoplasm becomes centred round the 
daughter-nuclei to form oval spores (Fig. 127, /, g). The plasmodia 
become encysted in a similar manner, but the cysts formed by them are 
larger and oval in form, and the breaking up of the nucleus and other 
preparations for spore-formation may take place while the plasmodia are 
still free (Fig. 127, j, ky 1). The spores are formed progressively in 
the cysts; a cyst formed from a single amoeba was observed to contain, 
in about ten hours after the division of the nuclei was complete, six 
spores imbedded in protoplasm containing numerous free nuclei; twenty- 
four hours later the number of spores was doubled, with undifferentiated 
pretoplasm and free nuclei still present in the cyst; and after another 
twenty-four hours the cyst was entirely filled by spores, with no residual 
protoplasm or nuclei. The spore-formation in plasmodial cysts took 
place in a similar manner. Each spore arises as a condensation of the 
protoplasm round a free nucleus, and when fully formed is an oval or 
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pear-shaped body, 3-3 to 4 /x in length, strongly refringent and perfectly 
hyaline in appearance, limited externally by a thin pellicle, and con¬ 
taining a single nucleus at the broader end. The remarkable fact was 



Phases of Schewiakoff’s internal parasites of Cydopidae. a and b, free amoebae; c, com¬ 
mencement of encystation ; d, cyst with one nucleus ; «, cyst with many nuclei; /, cyst one day 
old, with six spores (sp) and a number of free nuclei (a); g, cyst three days old, full of spores 
in a residtial matrix ; h, plasraodium with three nuclei; i, the same later, with one nucleus ; 
j, plasinodium preparing for sporulation, with numerous nuclei and vacuoles (roc); k, encysted 
Plasmodium, containing numerous spherical sporoblasts; I, later stage of the preceding, the 
sporoblasts having become ripe spores; w*?, stages in the division of a s^re; r, small 
amoebulae liberated from spores. (After Schewiakoflf D1351, a-l x 1600; m-r x 2600.) 

observed that the spores multiply by fission in the cyst, their nuclei 
dividing by a process of karyokinesis which Schewiakoff has studied and 
figured in all its details, and which is followed by an oblique division of 
the whole spore (Fig. 127, m-q). Besides spores dividing in this way. 
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Schewiakoff found others attached in couples by their anterior extremities, 
and then frequently showing peculiarities in their nuclei which led him 
to suspect that conjugation may also take place between spores, but he 
was unable to confirm the existence of any such process. The spores 
are set free by bursting of the cysts and are to be found sticking to the 
muscles, but their further development was not followed, and it is not 
known how the Cyclops becomes infected with them. 

As regards the systematic position of these interesting parasites, 
Schewiakoff thinks that “ they should, without doubt, be placed amongst 
the Sporozoa.” If so, however, they differ from all known Sporozoa, first 
in the possession of a contractile vacuole in the trophic stage, secondly 
in their tendency to form plasmodia, and thirdly in the power of 
multiplication by fission possessed by the si^ores. They have indeed a 
certain superficial resemblance to the species of ThHohania which are 
also parasitic on the muscles of Crustacea, but they differ from all 
Myxosporidia in the simple, undifferentiated character of the spores, 
a feature in which they resemble the Haplosporidia. If the Sporozoan 
affinities of these parasites are, as they seem to be, undeniable, then they 
must be regarded as quite the most primitive members of the group, 
linking the Sporozoa in an unmistakable manner to the true Rhizopoda. 

The systematic enumeration of the Sporozoa would not be complete 
without mention of the very numerous forms of 8up])osed parasites 
described from various human diseasea A list of these doubtful organisms, 
with full bibliographical references, will be found in Labbd ([4] pp. 128- 
132), under the title “ Pseudo-coccidies,” and a bibliography, complete up 
to 1899, is given by Hagenmiiller [3]. In the great majority of cases, 
if not in all, it is very doubtful if these bodies are parasitic organisms 
at all, so that to refer them definitely to the Sporozoa, and even to the 
Coccidia, as is commonly done, is in the highest degree premature. It 
is especially round the alleged parasites of cancer that the dispute has 
been hottest. The natural eagerness to fathom the causes of the most 
terrible of human diseases has produced a flood of literature in which the 
“ discovery ” of a parasite, and in many cases of a Sporozoan parasite, has 
been affirmed with complete confidence many times over. But although 
Korotnef in 1893 gave a complete description of the cancer-parasite in 
all phases of its life-history, under the name Rhopalocephalus carcino- 
rmtosus^ the opinion has been steadily growing, and is now held by 
almost all zoological experts who have looked into the matter, that the 
bodies which revealed themselves to Korotnef and others as cancer-parasites 
are nothing more than cell-enclosures of various kinds, either degenera¬ 
tions of structures normal to the cell, such as nuclei, “ Nebenkerne,” etc., or 
products of abnormal cell-metabolism, supplemented perhaps by leucocytes 
and other cells in various states of diseased activity and degeneration. 
Recent expressions of zoological opinion have therefore been sceptical 
towards the parasitic theory of cancer, relegating the parasites to the 
realm of fable, or at least pronouncing decisively against their alleged 
Protozoan nature (see Doflein [2a], pp. 8-11; Schaudinn [61a], pp. 406- 
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Recently, however, the parasitic theory has been revived by Feinberg,' 
who asserts that in sections of young growing cancerous tumours, before 
the cells have begun to degenerate, there are to be found, between the 
proliferating tissue-cells, structures consisting of a membrane enveloping 
a protoplasmic body containing a nuclear corpuscle. Feinberg considers 
that these bodies are intrusive organisms totally distinct from the tissue* 
cells and their enclosures and products, and from his comparative studies 
upon the structure of the nuclei in various animal and vegetable tissues 
or unicellular organisms, he is further of the opinion that these parasites 
are indubitable Protozoa. The parasitic theory of cancer is therefore by 
no means dead yet; but the Sporozoan nature of the alleged parasites is 
far from being proved. 

The Affinities and Phylogeny of the Sporozoa. 

In recent times no zoologist has called in question the position 
universally assigned to the Sporozoa amongst the Protozoa. The 
attempts that have been made to establish kinship for them outside 
this sub-kingdom can scarcely be said to belong to modern zoology. 
The question remains, however, to which of the other classes of 
Protozoa the Sporozoa are most nearly allied. Assuming, as every 
evolutionist must, that all parasites are descended from free-living, 
non-parasitic ancestors, the problem that presents itself is to 
determine as far as possible the nature and affinities of the 
ancestral Sporozoa and their relationship to the three remaining 
classes of Protozoa—the Rhizopoda, Mastigophora, and Infusoria 
respectively. It may be said at once, however, that the Infusoria 
(Ciliata and Suctoria) need not be considered in this connection, 
since the Sporozoa exhibit no characteristics linking them specially 
to this very welWefined group. 

Two rival theories of Sporozoan ancestry have been put forward 
by competent authorities—the one claiming for them descent from 
the Rhizopoda, the other from the Mastigophora. In considering 
these opposing views, it should be borne in mind at the outset 
that the Rhizopoda and Mastigophora are two* classes which are 
connected by many links, and may be said almost to merge into 
one another at certain points: Many Rhizopoda have swarm- 
spores, or other stages in their life-cycle, which are flagellated; 
many Mastigophora, on the other hand, are amoeboid. Such forms 
as Mastigamoeha can only be distinguished from true Rhizopoda 
by the retention of a flagellum in the free stages of the life-cycle; 
were the flagellum lost, when adult, as in other cases, the organism 
would be classed as a Rhizopod. The distinction between the two 
classes is, therefore, somewhat arbitrary and artificial when the 

^ ** Znr Lehre des Gswebea und der Ursache der Erebegesohwiilste,*’ DmUtche med, 
Woekenachrift, zxviii. (1902), No. 11 ; and other memoirs. 

ai 
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lowest members of them are taken into consideration. But the 
forms further from the boundary-line, in each class, are distinct 
enough, and if a typical member of either group be selected, such 
as Amoeba for Rhizopoda, and Euglena^ or some similar form, for 
Mastigophora, we are confronted by two sharply contrasted types. 
It would indeed simplify the comprehension of the two theories of 
Sporozoan ancestry if they were termed the hypotheses of the 
amoeboid and the euglenoid ancestry respectively. 

Biitschli in his great work on the Protozoa ([1], p. 807) ad¬ 
vanced the theory of the euglenoid ancestry. Given a typical 
Flagellate which became adapted first to a saprophytic, and then 
to a parasitic mode of life, it would tend as the result of parasitism 
to become simplified in characters and to lose all special organs of 
locomotion, nutrition, and sensation. An Euglena or Astasia^ 
deprived in this way of flagellum, mouth, chromatophores, stigma, 
and vacuoles, nutritive or contractile, would be practically indis¬ 
tinguishable from a simple Gregarine. Considered generally, the 
body-form, cuticle, and contractile elements of the Gregarines are 
very similar to those of the typical Flagellata, and the resemblance 
of the “euglenoidmovements of Gregarines to those of ‘‘metabolic” 
Flagellata has already been pointed out. The same is true also of 
the motile stages of other Telosporidia; for example, the sporozoites 
and merozoites of the Coccidia, the ookinete or “ vermiculus ” of 
the malarial parasites, and the free haemogregarines of the Haemo- 
sporea. Since Biitschli wrote, the discovery of flagellated stages 
in many Telosporidia has given additional support to the Flagellate 
theory, and has caused Wasielewski to pronounce in favour of it. 

The theory of the euglenoid ancestry of the Sporozoa is, in 
fact, based chiefly on certain characteristic features peculiar to the 
Gregarinida and other Telosporidia; but when the attempt is 
made to extend this hypothesis to the Neosporidia, the case is very 
different. It must be admitted at once that the Neosporidia have no 
euglenoid phases, and that the general facies of the group is strongly 
Ehizopod-like, as pointed out by Doflein [100] and other investi¬ 
gators. No Neosporidia are known to have flagella at any period 
of their life-cycle, and, with the possible exception of the gymno- 
spores of Sarcosporidia, none of their phases are euglenoid or 
gregariniform. On the other hand, many of them are amoeboid, 
and have the protoplasm naked, without any sort of cuticle or 
envelope at the surface of the body, throughout the whole trophic 
period. Typical Myxosporidia can, in fact, be regarded as Rhizo- 
pods adapted to a parasitic mode of life. In their general features, 
especially in the formation of the pseudopodia, the structure 
and relations of the nuclei, and the alternation of generations, they 
resemble, as Doflein remarks, the Foraminifera most nearly, an 
indication, perhaps, of a common origin for the two groups. The 
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adaptive modifications induced by the parasitism are shown chiefly, 
as in other parasites, in the increased fertility and elaboration of 
the reproductive phases, the differentiation of the spores, and so 
forth, points in which some forms are more advanced than others, 
but in which all are’highly specialised, as compared with free- 
living Rhizopods. 

Thus if the Telosporidia seem at first sight to afford some 
support to the theory of descent from Flagellate ancestors, the 
Neosporidia certainly do not, but exhibit most pronounced Rhizo- 
pod affinities. There is, considered from this point of view, a 
marked difference between the two subdivisions of the Sporozoa, 
and those who are greatly impressed by the euglenoid features of 
Gregarines and their allies might be tempted to postulate an 
independent origin for each sub-class, and to derive the Telosporidia 
from Flagellate, the Neosporidia from Rhizopod ancestors. But 
even in the Telosporidia the evidence afforded by the amoeboid 
character of the endoglobular Haemosporidia points very clearly 
to Rhizopod ancestry, and the euglenoid phases of this sub-class 
can be explained as derived from the primitive amoeboid type of 
body in just the same way as the higher “ metabolic forms of 
Flagellata, such as Euglena or Astasia^ are related to primitive 
amoeboid types, such as Mastigamoeba, 

The conclusion is, therefore, that in the present state of our 
knowledge it is simplest to regard all Sporozoa as descendants of 
Rhizopod-like ancestors, modified by the parasitism to which they 
are adapted. One immediate result of the changed conditions of 
life is that they can dispense with all special organs for ingesting 
or digesting food, since their nutriment is absorbed at the surface 
of the body. Hence many Sporozoa have acquired a permeable 
cuticle, and in consequence a fixed body-form. Such Flagellate 
characteristics as Sporozoa possess, for example the flagellatid 
gametes of many Telosporidia, are found also among true Rhizo- 
poda. To complete the argument in favour of Rhizopod ancestry, 
attention may be drawn finally to the remarkable parasitic 
amoebae described by Schewiakoff {supra, p. 318), which, if they 
are really allied to the Sporozoa^ seem to prove quite conclusively 
the Rhizopod affinities of the group. 
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LIST OF SPOROZOAN HOSTS. 

The following list is taken mainly from Labb^ [4], with addi¬ 
tions and corrections from works of more recent date:— 


Protozoa. 


Ceratium macroceros . 

C. tripos and C. fusus 
Ceratocorys horrida 
ChlamydomoTULS sp. . 

Gregarinea, various, especi¬ 
ally Sycia inopinata^ 
Monocystis mitis^ Sele- 
nidium spionis, etc. 
Peridinium bipes 

P. divtrgens 
Stentor roeseli 

Stylobryon petiolatum 

Stylorhynchus longicollis 

Volvox globator , 


Sporozobn inc. sed. [L. 

Pfeiffer, 1895]. 

Hyalosaccus cerati% Kepp^ne. 

»> M 

Sporozoon, inc. sed. [L. 

Pfeiffer, 1895]. 

Metchnikovella sp., Caull. et 
Mesn. 


Sporozobn inc. sed. [L. 
Pfeiffer, 1895]. 

Hyalosaccus oeraiii^ Kepp^ne. 
Sporozobn inc. sed. [Stein, 
1867. 

Sporozobn inc. sed. [Saville 
Kent, 1882]. 

Chytridiopsis sodus^ Aim. 
Schn. 

Sporozobn inc. sed. [Fro- 
mentel, 1874]. 


Cnidaria. 

Epizoanthus glaeialis . . Ovarian cells . "Gregarine” [Danielssen, 

1890]. 

Lucemaria auricula . , ... Psorosperynium*' lucer- 

nariae [Vallentin, 1888]. 


Echikodsrma. 


Chiridota pelludda . . Blood-vessels and Cystobia holothuriae (Ant, 

coelom Schn.). 

Cucumaria pentactes and C. Respiratory trees 0. sp. [fide H. M. Woodcock 
planei and coelom in M.S.]. 

Echinocardium cor datum fLnd Coelom. . . Lithocystis schneiderif Qia.Td. 

E, flavescens 

Holothuria impatiens . . Blood-vessels and Cystobia sckneider\ Ming. 

coelom 

E, nigra ( = iy. forskaliif) . Blood-vessels . C, irregularis (Minchin). 
Hpodii .... Blood-vessels and C. schneideriy Ming. 

coelom 

JET. tubulosa ... „ C. holothuriae (Ant. Schn.). 

Spatangus purpureus . . Coelom . . . Lithocystis schneideri^ Giard. 

Strongylocentrotus lividus . „ . . (?) Lithocystis schndderi^ 

Giard. 

Synapta digitata and S. . Urospora synaptae (Cu4not). 

inhasrens 
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PLATYHSLifIVTHES, 

BroLchycotlium sp. . . Parenchyma . . Pleistophora sp. [L^ger, 1897]. 

Oonvoluta . . . Gut(?) . . . Uroijpora neniertU 

Dendrocoelum lacttum • . “ Gregarine ” and “ Coccidie’* 

[Hallez, 1900]. 

Diseocoelis tigrina . • >) • • • Ophioidinadisoocoelidis^VLixig, 

Mesostomum ehrtnhtrgi . Testes and rhab- Sporozobn inc. sed, [Ant. 

dite-cells Schneider, 1873]. 

Planaria fusca and P. torva Gut . . . Pleurozyga planariaCy Ming. 

Taenia hacillaris, T. denti- Parenchyma, go- Pleistophora helminthoph- 
mlatat and T expansa nads, ova thora (Kef.). 

Neheetini. 

Amphiporus cricciatus . Gut . Urospora nemeriis (KolL). 

Borlasia olivaeea and B. 
ocioculata; see Linens 
gesserensis. 

Carinella annulata . . Body-cavity . . “Monocystid Gregarine” 

[Montgomery, 1898]. 

Eupolia delintata . . Gut . . . Urospora nemeriis (Kbll.). 

Linens gesserensis , „ . . ,, ,, 

,, ,, . Posterior intestine “Gregarine" [Montgomery, 

1898]. 

Ferneries ddineains; see 

Enpolia, 

Ommatoplea . . Gut . . . Urospora nemeriis {l^ioW,), 

Valendnia sp. . . »» • • • >> m 

N EM ATHELMINTHES. 

. ... Oregarina** sp. [Kiichen- 

meister, 1855]. 

. Gut, gonads . . Pleistophora helminthoph^ 

thora (Kef.). 

. ... “ Oregarina ” sp. [Henneguy, 

1884]. 

. Body-cavity . . “ ” sp. [Walter, 1858]. 

Chaetognatha. 

Sagitta daparedii . . Body-cavity. . Amoeba ” pigmentifera 

Grassi, and ^*A," sagiiiae 
Grassi. 

iS^. sp. . . . . Gut . . . Lankesierialeuckarti 

Spadellabipunciata and S, Body-cavity. . Amoeba'* pigmentifera^ 

serratodentata Grassi, and A." sagittaet 

Grassi. 

Rotifbea. 

Actinurus TuptUnius . . ... Olngea sp. {IBertramia) 

[Fritscn, 1895]. 

Asplanchna priodonta and Body-cavity . . Bertramia asperospora 

A, sp. (Fritsch). 

Brachionus amphiceroSt P» m . . ,, m 

oifn^ B. pala, and B, 
ureeolaris 


Ascaris Inmbricoides . 
A. mystax . 
Echinorhynchns protens 
Oxynris ornata . 
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Callidina paraiitica . 

Body-cavity . 

Botellus (?) sp. [Plate, 1886]. 

Conochilui volvox 

»» • • 

Bertramia asperospora 

Hydatina t$nta . 

Stomach 

(Fritsch). 

**Monocystii'* Uydigi [Stein, 


Gut 

1887]. 

BoUllus (?) ap. [Lenswn, 

PKilodinid sp. . 

Body-cavity . 

1897]. 

Bertramia oiperoepora 

Polyarthra platyptera 

ft 

(Fritsch). 

ft ft 

Synchaeta pectinatay S. ire- 

ft • • 

f 1 ft 

mulaf and S, sp. 

CUnodrilui serraiut . 

Archiannilida. 

Gut 

Selenidium sp. (perhaps 

PolygordifUi ntapolUanus 


echinatum)y C. & 1C. 

‘ ‘ Monocystis ’ ’ foliaua [Frai- 


pont, 1887]. 


POLYCHAITA. 


Aleiope sp. ... 

Coelom 

Lohianchella helonddeSt Ming. 

Amphiglene mediterranea . 

Coelom, intestine . 

Toxosporidium sabellidarum, 
C. &M. 

Aphrodite aculeata 

Gut 

Doliocystie • aphroditae 

(Lank.). 

Arieia latreUli . 

A. vMUri; see Seokphe. 

ft 

Siedleekia nematoides, C. 

A, ny . 

ft 

Selenidium sahellae (Lank.). 

Audouinia filigera 

II • • . 

S, cirrhaiuli (Lank. ). 

>1 • 

11 » 

Ulivina elliptica^ Ming. 

II 11 • • 

II • • 

Urospora nemertis (Kml.). 

A, lamarcki 

Coelom 

Oonoepora terebellae (Koll.). 

A. sp, .... 

G, variUf L^ger. 

,, .... 

Gut . 

Sycia inopinata^ L4ger. 

A, tentaculata 

II • • 

Selenidium sp., C. & M. 

Capilella capitata 

II • 

Ancora sagittata (Leuck.). 

If 11 • • 

Coelom. 

Bertramia capitellae^ C. k M. 
“ Coccidies ” [Caullery k 
Mesnil, 1897]. 

“ Gregarine " [Caullery k 
Mesnil, 1897]. 

If II • « 

Gut 

Capitellides giardi 

II 

Cirrhatulus eirratus , 

C, filigerut ; see Audouv(%ia, 

II • • 

Selenidium cirrhatuli (Lank.). 

Olymene lunibricalii . 

Coelom. 

Pterospora maldaneorumt Rac. 
& Labb^. 

Clynunella torquata , 

11 

“ Monocystis ” clymenellae^ 
Porter. 

Dodeeaeeria eoncharwn 

Out 

Selenidiumechinatumy C, k M. 

II ^11 *. • 

Coelom. 

, Gonospora longissima^ C. k M. 

Eulalia puiiet\fera 

11 

, Urospora sp., Gravier. 

Eunice haraeeH . 

Gat 

, Selenidium eunicae CLskvik..), 

Fdbrida tahella . 

Coelom, intestine 

, Toxosporidium sabellidarum, 

C. &M. 

Olycera sp. . 

Coelom . 

, Ceratospora mirabilis^ L^ger. 


II • • 

, Gonospora sparsa^ L^ger. 

Heterocirrue •eiridU . 

0«t 

. Haplosporidium heterocirri^ 

C. kM. 

Jaemineira elegaui 

Coolom, inUttine 

Toxo^ori^m sabellidarum, 
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Lctgis koreni 

Gut 

Joyeuxella toxoides^ Brasil. 

Liocephalus liopygua . 

Coelom . 

Pterospora maldaneorum, 

Racov. k Labb4. 

Lumbriconereis sp. 

Gut 

Doliocystis elongata (Ming.). 

Myxicola dinardtnsis . 

Coelom, intestine 

Toxosporidium sabellidarumf 
C. k M. 

N^hthys scolopendroides . 

Gut 

Doliocystis heterocephala 

Nereis beaitcoudrayi and N. 
cultrifera 


(Ming.). 


D. pellu(Ma (Roll.). 

Nerine sp . 

n • 

Intestine (?) . 

Selenidiuvi pendula^ Giard. 

“ Coccidies ” [Caullery & Mes* 
nil, 1899]. 

Noiormstus lineatus . 

Oria armandi 

Coelom, intestine 

Toxosporidium sabellidaruvi^ 
C. k M. 

Phyllodoce sp. 

Coelom. 

Gonospora sparsa^ L^ger. 
Selenidium sp. [ClaparMe, 
1861]. 

i> • • • 

Gut 

Poly dor a agassizi 

»» 

Doliocystis polydorae, L4ger. 

P. coeca .... 

»> 

Selenidium sp., C. k M. 

‘ ‘ Coccidies ” [Caullery k Mes- 
nil, 1897]. 

P. Jlava .... 

Intestine (?) . 

Polymnia nebulosa 

Testis . 

Caryotropha rrusniliif Siedl. 

Pomatoceros triqueter . 

Gut 

Selenidium sp., C. k M. 

‘ ‘ Coccidies ” [Caullery k Mes- 
nil, 1899]. 

Pygospio seticornis 

Intestine (?) . 

»» n * • 

Phynchobolus americanus . 

Gut 

Selenidium sp., C. k M. 


“ Oregarina ” sp. [Porter, 
1897]. 

Rhynchonerella fulgens 

Gut 

Selenidium annulatum 

(Greetf.). 

Sabella spp. 

»» 

Selenidium sahellae (Lank.). 

Scololepisfuliginosa . 

M 

Doliocystis sp. 

>1 i> • • 

Epidermis 

Selenidium sp. 

f» >» 

Scoloplos millleri 

M ? > ’ 

Glugea lavevani^ C. & M. 

Gut 

Coccidian sp. 

II • • 

Selenidium sp. 


Coelom . 

Siedleckia nematoides^ C. k M. 

n M • 

Haplosporidium scolopliy 

C. & M. 

M II • • • 

»» 

Glugea laverani^ C. & M. 
Selenidium serpulae (Lank.). 

Serpula contortuplicata 

Out 

Spio fuliginosus . 

»> 

S. spionis (Koll.). 

S» martinensis . 

> » 

“Coccidies ” [Caullery k Mes- 
nil, 1899]. 

n »» • 

>> 

Selenidium spionis (Roll.). 

Staurocephalus rvdolphii . 

»» 

Kollikerella staurocephali 

(Ming.). 

TeUpsavus eostarum . 

)» 

Gonospora terebellae (Roll.). 

Terebella sp. . . . 

»> 

j> >» 


Oligochaeta. 

AUolobophora UrreitrU . Vesiculaeseminales Monocystis lumbrici (Henle); 

M. magna, Schmidt; 
M. pilosa, Cutin.; and If. 
porrecta, Schmidt. 

CliUllio sp. . . . ... Triactinomyxon ignotum, 

Stole. 

DiiUchoptit silvtitris . . Gut . . Monocystis mitist Laidj. 
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Eclipidriliufrigidus . . Blood-vessels and 

mesentery 

I, . Yesiculaeseminales 

Enchytraeus albidus^ E. Vesiculae seminales 

galba, and E, hegeinon and coelom 
Limnodrilui elaparldianus . Coelom . 

Lxkmhricus agricola . . Coelom and vesicu¬ 

lae seminales 

L, herculeuSt L. olidua^ L. ,, 

rubellus, etc. 


Megascolex arrriatu$ . . Vesiculae seminales 

Nais lacustris 

Padiydrilus pagenstecherif Yesiculaeseminales 
P, semtfuscus 

Perichaeta armata ; see 
MegaicoUx. 

P. novaezealandiae. Coelom . 

,, ,, . . Seminal vesicles . 

Phoenicodrilus taste . . Yesiculaeseminales 

Pkrcatothrix pragensis . ,, 

PsammoYyctes barbatus 

Rhynchelmis ohtusirostris , Coelom . 

Tubifexrivulorum; see T. 
tubi/ex. 

r. $%Hf€x . . Yesiculaeseminales 

and coelom 




I) 


Hae7?iogregarina nastUa 
(Eisen). 

Spermatophagus eelipidrili 
(Eisen). 

Monocystis enchytraei^ Koll. 

Myxocystis eilicUa^ Mr&zek« 

Zygoeystis corneta^ Stein. 

Monocystis agiliSf Stein 
{ = luvibrici, Henle); M, 
magnay Schmidt; if. 
pilosay Cu4n.; and M, 
porrectay Schmidt. 

M. perichaetae (Bedd.). 

i/yak)6oZwssp.[Butschli, 1882]. 

Monocystis pachydrili (Clap.). 


Coccidium" sp. [Beddard, 
1888]. 

Monocystis perichaetae (Bed¬ 
dard). 

Spermatophagus freundi 

(Eisen). 

Gregarine [Yejdovsky, 1876]. 

Hexactinomyxon vsammo- 

ryctiSy Stol6. 

Monocystis** sp. [Menge, 
1845]. 


Urospora saenuridis (Koll.). 

Synactinomyxon tubiJiciSy 
Stol6. 


Hirudinea. 


Olossiphonia complanata Coeca of gut. . Grcgarina*' sp. [Bolsius, 

{^0. sexoculata) . . 1895]. 

Haementeria officinalis . Coelom and con- ,, ,, 

junctive tissue 

Herpobdella atoviaria . . Coeca of gut . . ,, 

Nephelis atomaria; see 
Herpobdella. 

Piscicola geometra . . Haemocoele . . ,, ,, 


Qephyrea. 


Bonellia viridis . . . Gut 

Echiurus pallasi . . 

Sipunculus nudus . . Coelom. 

Thalassenm sp. . . . ,, 


OphioidiTia bonelliae (Frnz.). 
Zygosoma gibbosum (Greeff.). 
Urospora sipunculi (Koll.). 
Monocystis thalassemcLCy Lank. 


POLYZOA. 

AlcyoTullum fungosum Sperm-cells and Olugea bryotoides 

body-cavity 
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Asellus aquaticus 
Astacus astacus . 


Balanus improvisus^ var. 

gryphica 
B, per/oratus 

B. pusillus and B. tintinna- 
hulum 

Cancer pagurus . 

Candona Candida 


CRUSTACiA. 

Ectoparasitic 

Muscles 

Intermuscular con¬ 
nective tissue 

Gut 


Gut and ovarian 
appendage 
Body-cavity . 


»» n • • • 

CanthocamptuB mvMUu$ . Gut 
Caprella sp. , , . . . 

CardnuB maenaB . . 

Ceriodaphnia quadrangula . Jl^toparaaitio 


C. reticulata 
>» 

>) >) 

ChydoruB sphaericuB 


Crangon crangon 
Cyclops gigas 

C. macrurus 
C. phaleratus 

C. ruhens; see Diaptomus sp, 
C. BtrenuuB 
C. sp. 


Ectoparasitic 

Body-cavity . 

Gonads ana haemo- 
coele 

Body-cavity . 

Body • cavity, gut, 
and dorsal 
organs 

Gonads and haemo- 
coele 

Muscles 

Body - cavity and 
fat-body 

Body-cavity . 


Haemocoele and fat- 
body 

Body-cavity . 


Cypris Candida; see Can¬ 
dona. 

C. jurini ; see C. strigata. 

C. ophthalmica , 


C. omata; see C. virens. 

C. punctata ; see C. oph¬ 
thalmica. 

C. sp. .... 


Amoehidium parasiticum^ 
Cienk. 

Thilohania contejeani^ Henn. 

Psorospermium** haeckeli. 
Hilgd. 

Oregarina" sp. [Solger, 
1891]. 

NemcUoideB fusiformis, Ming. 

Oregarina" halani^ Koll. 

Aggregata praemorsa (Dies.). 

Blanchardina (^pricola 
(Wrzski.). 

BotelluB parvus y Monz. 

Monocystis*' lacryma^ Vejd. 

Aggregata caprtllae (Fmz.). 

A. portunidarumy Frnz. 

Amoehidium monieziy Labb4. 

Pleistophora sp. [Fritsch, 
1896]. 

Amoehidium denkowskianum^ 
Monz. 

Pleistophora ohtusa (Monz.). 

Botellus typicuBf Monz. 

Pleistophora ohtusa (Monz.). 

Coelosporidium chydoricolay 
Mesn. et March. 

Botellus typicuSy Monz. 

Thilohania giardiy Henn. 

Pleistophora virgula (Monz.), 

'^Monocystis'* mohilis (Rehb.). 

Entoparasitic amoebae [Sche- 
wiakotf, 1894]. 

Pleistophora rosea (Fritsch). 

(?) P. ohtusa (Monz.). 

P, virgula (Monz.). 

Entoparasitic amoebae [Sche- 
wiakotf, 1894]. 


Body-cavity . 


(?) Botellus parvusy Monz. 
Pleistophora sp. [Wierzejski, 
1890]. 


Pleistophora sp, [Wierzejski, 
1890]. 

Ssrosporidium cypridisy L. 
Pfr. 
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Cfpris sp. . 

. Body-cavity 

C. ^rigeUa' . 

C, vidua 

• It 

tt ... 

C, virsns 

Daphnia kahlbergiensis 

. Body-cavity 

It 

D. longispina 

D, 'maxima . 

D, pulex 

It ., . 

. Haemocoele 
. Hypodermis 

• II 

. Body-cavity 


D, rectirostris; see Moina, 
D, reticulata ; see Cerio- 
da^hnia. 

D. siina; see Simocephalus 
vetulus. 

Diaptomus gracilii 

»» >> • • 


Ectoparasitic 

abdomen 


. Blcmchardina eypricola 
(Wrzski.). 

. Serotporidium li. Vti. 

Pleistophora sp. [Wieraejski, 
1890]. 

. Botellus parvuB^ Moni. 

. Serotporidium miilleri, L. Pfr. 

PleUtophora sp. [Fritsch, 
1896]. 

. P. obtusa (Monz.). 

. Ourleya tetraspora, Dofl. 

. Pleistophora coccoidea( L. Pfr.). 

. P. obtusa (Monz.); P. (?)inr- 
gula{iJlojiz .), and Botellu$ 
daphniae (L. Pfr.). 


P. colorata (Fritsch), 
on Amoebidium moniezi, Labb4. 


D. salinus . 

D, sp. . . . 

M . . . 

D, vulgaris 
Dromia dromia . 
Burycsreus lamellatus 
OamuMriu locusta 

G. pulex 


}i tt 


it It 

It It 


tt tt • • 

G,puteanus; see Fiphargus 
subterraneus. 

Heterocope sp. . 

Holopedium gibberum 

Homarus gammarus . 
Hyale pontica 
Lathonura reetirosiris 

Limnetis sp. . . . 

Lynceus sphaericus; see 
Chydorus, 

Moina rectirostris 

II It • • 


Body-cavity . 


Gut 

Ectoparasitic 

Gut 


M 


Muscles 
Body-cavity . 

Ectoparasitic 


Pleistophora schmeili (L. Pfr.). 

“ Monocystis'* mobilis (Rehb.). 

. Entoparasitic amoebae [Sche- 
wiakolf, 1894]. 

Pleistophora schmeili (L. Pfr.). 

. Aggregata dromiae (Frnz.). 

. Amoebidium crassunu Monz. 

. Monocystid Gi^arine 

[Original observation]. 

. Didymophyes longissivia^ 
Sieb. 

. “ Oregariiia ” sp. [L. Pfeilfer, 
1895]. 

. Thilohania mulleri (L. Pfr.). 

. Serosporidium gammariy L. 
Pfr. 

. Amoebidium pardsiticum^ 
Cienk. 


Pleistophora sp. [Fri^ and 
Yavra, in Pfeitfer, 1892]. 
Heart, haemocoele, P. holopedii (FriC and Vdvra). 
gut 

Gut . . . Porospora gigantea {y. Ben.). 

,, . . . Aggregata nicaeae {Ytuz.), 

Ectoparasitic . Amoebidium cienkowski- 
anumy Monz. 

Hypodermic cells . Pleistophoracoccoidea{L.Yfr.), 


Body-oavitjr • . Pleistophora obtusa (Monz). 

Gonads ana hssmo- Botsllus typious. Monz. 
ooele 


Hebalia serrata . . . Out . . . Septate Gregarine [Original 

observation]. 

Nicaea nilsoni; see Hyals 
pontica. 
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Niyhargus aubterraneus Gut 

Notodromas monacha Body-cavity . 

OrehesHa littorea . Gut 

Pachygrapsus marmoratus . 

Palaemon aspersus and P. Muscles 
serratus 

P. rectiroitris ; see P. atpertus. 

Palaemonetes varians . . 

Paradoxostoma sp. . . Shell and body 

Pasithea rectirosirii; see 

Lathonura. 

Phrmima sedentaria . . Stomach 


P. sp. 

Phronimtlla sp. . 
Pinnotheres pisum 
Pollicipes cornucopia 
P, polymcrus 

Polyphemus sp. . 
Portunus arcuaius 


Gut 
»» • 
Body-cavity 
Gut 


Body-cavity 

Gut 


>> n 

Sapphirina sp. . 
Simocephalus vetulus . 


u 

t» • ' 

Ectoparasitic 


Typton apongicola 


Body-cavity 

Gut 


. Zygocystis ^tecmat Lachm. 

. Blanchardina cypricola 
(Wrzski.). 

. (!) Didymophyes longissima, 
Sieb. 

. Aggregata conformii (Dies,). 

. ThSlohania octospora, Henn. 


. T, macrocystis, Gurley. 

. Pleistophora sp. [G. W. 
Muller, 1894]. 


. Callyntrochlamys phronimaCy 
Frnz. 

. ** Oregarina'* clausiy 

• f» >> 

. Aggregata coclomica^ Leger. 

. Neinatoides fusiformis^ Ming. 

. Qregarina*' valetteif Nuss- 
baum. 

. Pleistophora obtusa (Monz.). 

. Aggregata portunidarum^ 
Fmz. 

. Zygocyst is portuni ( Frnz.). 

. Ophioidiua haeckeli^ Ming. 

. Amoebidium cienkowski- 
anum^ Monz. 

. Pleistophora obtusa (Monz.). 

. Callyntrochlamys 8p.[Gabriel, 
1880]. 


Ontohophora. 

Peripatus capensis . Gut . (yregrannasp. [Moseley, 1874]. 


Myriapoda. 


Cryptops hortensis . . Gut 

C. punctatvs . ' . . ,, 

C. sp.. 

Fontaria virginiensis . , ,, 

Oeophilus ferruginosus . ,, 

G. sp.. 


Olomeris guttata and G. Malpighian tubes . 

omata .... 

G, marginata . . . Testis . 

G. sp.Gut 


Hirmntarium gabrielis 
Julus marginatus; see 
Spirobolus. 


Dactylophorus robusius 
(Ucer). 

Klossia higemina (Labb4). 

“ Eimeria ’’ trigemina 

[L6ger, 1897]. 
Gregarina’* polydesmivir- 
giniensiSf Leidy. 
Coccidium pfeifferi (Labb4). 
Rhopalonia geophili, Leger ; 
Coccidium sp. [Leger, 
1897]; Cyclospora sp. 
[Leger, 1896]. 

lAgerella nova (Aim. Sohn.). 

L, testiculif Cu4n. 
Cnemidospora lutea^ Ainu 
Schn. ; Cyclospora glo- 
mericola^ Aim. Sohn. 
Coccidium simondi (L4ger). 
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Juluspusillus , , . Gut . . . Oregarina'* julipuHllif 

^ liidy, 

J, aabulosus uid J, terreatrU ,, . . . Stenophora juli (Vnniz). 

Lithobius castaneus t, • • • Coccidium simondi (L4ger), 

L, forficattis . . . . . , Actinocephalus dujardini, 

Aim. Schn. 

,, n • • >1 . • • Echirtomera hispida, Aim. 

Schn. 

,, • >> • AdeUa ovatay Aim. Schn. 

,, ,, BarrousHa alpina^ L4g. 

M ,, . • )i . . • Coccidiumachuhergiy^ciiB^id,^ 

and C. lacaui {^Ban- 
arulla laeazeiy Labb^ + 
Etmeria achneiderit Biit- 
schli). 

X. hexbdua. • „ • . EehinoaporaventricoBayL^ger, 

L. impreasua . • ». . . Barrouaaia aehneideri,lAgBr» 

X. martini . . . . . . . B, caudata^ lAger, 

L.mutaHliaaxidL.pyrmAicm ty . . . Echinoapora lahbHy L4ger. 

X. pilicomia . . . . . . Coccidium aimondi (L4ger). 

Polydeamua eomplanaim . . Amphoroidea polydearfii 

(linger). 

P. sp. . . . ,, . . . Diaspora hydatidea, L^ger. 

P. virginienaia ; see Foniaria, 

Polyxenua lagurua • m . . Qregarine [L4ger k Duboscq, 

1900]. 

Scolopcndra cingulMa. . . . . Adelea dimidiata (Aim. 

Schn.); Pterocephaluano^ 
biliSy Aim. Schn. 

8. moraitana . . . „ . . * A. dimidiata (Aim, Schn.). 

Scolopocryptopa aexapinoaua. „ . . ** Chregarina'* actinotua 

[Leidy, 1889]. 

SetUigera forcepa . . ,, , . . “ G.” megaeephalay Leidy. 

iS'. sp, . ' . • M . . Trichorhynchu8pule?iery Aim. 

Schn. 

Spirobolua marginatua . Proventriculus . Stenophora juli (Frantz). 

Stigmatogaater gracilis . Gut . . . Bhopalonia geophiliy L6geT; 

Coccidium hagenmuUariy 
L^ger, 

Hbxapoda. 

Achetadbbreviata ifivihopt,) Proyentriculus, Oregarina adkatac • abbrtvia^ 

body-cavity (?) taty Leidy. 

Agrion puellay larva Gut . . . Mcnoapora polyacanthay L4g. 

(Neuropt.) 

Akia acuminata and A* aU Malpighian tubes . Ophryocyatia franciaiy Aim. 
geriajia (Coleopt.) Schn. 

A, s'p. .... Gut . . . Sphaerorhynchica ophioidea 

(Aim. Schn.). 

i» .... Fat-body . . AdeUa akidiumy L4ger. 

Amara cuprea {Coleopt.) . Gut . . . Oregarina amaracy frentz. 

Anopheles spp. (Dipt.) . Stomach, haemo- Laverania malaricUy Gr. et 

coele, salivary Fel. ; Plaamodium ma- 

glands Sartos (La V.); and P.vtWMB 

(Gr. et Fel.). 

AneWcaperTiyt, larva(Lepi- ... sp. [Balbiani, 1882]. 

dopt.) 

Anthrenua muaeommy larva Gut . . . PyxiniambUuaziy'lAg.kDyih, 

(Ooleopt.) 

Aphis arundinia; see Hya^ 
lopierua. 
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Aphodius nitidulus and A» Gut 
prodromus (Coleopt.) 

Apis mellifera (Hyinenopt.) Muscles 
Asida grisea (ColQopt.) . Gut 


A, servillei. 

Attacus pemyi; see Antherea. 
Attagenus pellio^ larva 
(Coleopt.) 

Mbio marci, larva (Dipt.) . 
Blabera cZaraziana (Orthopt.) 

Blapa magica (Coleopt.) 

B, mortisaga ... 


„ ... Malpighian tubes . 

„ ... Epithelium of gut. 

Bonibyx inoriy larva All organs 
(Lepidopt.) 

Brassolis astyra (Lepidopt.) Gut, Malpighian 

tubules, spin¬ 
ning glands, 
gonads 

Calliphora vomitoria Head, thorax, 

blood (?) 

Calopteryx virgo^ larva Gut 
(Neuropt.) 

Carabiis auratus (Coleopt.) ,, 


Didymophyes leuckarti, W. 
St. Marshall. 

Glugeasp. [Leydig, 1863]. 
Stylorhynchus oblongatus 
(Hamm.). 

Einnocystis asidae^ Leger. 

Pyxinia frenzeli^ L. &; M. 

Schneideria mucronatay L4g. 
Pileocephalus blaberae (Fren- 
zel). 

Ophryocystis Schneider iy Leger. 
Stylorhynchus longicollisy F. 
St. 

Ophryocystis biitschlii, Aim. 
Schn. 

Chytridiopsis sacius, Aim. Schn. 
Olugea bombycis (Nageli). 

0. astyrae (Lutz & Splendore). 


Body-cavity . 


(7. glabrcdut 

C. violcueus 


Catopsilia eubiUe (Lepidopt.) Gut, Malpighian 

tubules, spin¬ 
ning glands, 


“P^brine” [Vosseler, 1897]. 

Hoplo7'hynchus oligacanthus 
(Sieb.). 

ActinocephaZus stelliformisy 
Aim. Schn.; Amyrophora 
graxiliSy L^ger. 

Monocystis Ugeriy L. F. Blan¬ 
chard. 

Actinocephalus acaSy Stein. 

A. stelliformisy Aim. Schn. ; 
ATwyrophora gradliSy 
Leger. 

Olugea eubules (Lutz & Splen¬ 
dore). 


Ceratopogon sp., larva Gut 
(Dipt.) 

Cetonia aurata (Coleopt.). . „ 

ChiroTwmus sp., larva ,, 

(Dipt.) 

Chlaenius vestitus (Coleopt.) ,, 

Chrysomela haemoptera and ,, 
C. violacea (Coleopt.) 

C. populi; see Melasoma. 

Coccus hesperidum 

(Homopt.) 

** ColeopUre hydrocanthare ”. Gut 

Colymbetes sp., larva ,, 

(Coleopt.) 

Corynetes ruficollis; see 

Necrobia. 

Ctenophora sp., larva (Dipt.). ,, 


. Schizocystisgregarinoidesy L4g, 

. Oregarina curvata (Hamm.). 

. Schneideria sp. [L^ger, 1899]. 

. Actinocephalus digitatusy Aim. 
Schn. 

. Oregarina munieri (Aim. 
Schn.). 

Olugeidae [Leydig, 1854]. 

. Coccidium hyalinum, L4ger. 

. Ligeria agilis (Aim. Schn). ; 
Ancyrophora uncinatay 
Leg. 


(?) AdinocephaXus sp. [L4ger, 
1899]. 
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CWeiJfspp. (Dipt.) 


C}fp?Km palliduSf larva 
(Coleopt.) 

Danais erippui and Z>. 
gilippus (Lepidopt.) 


Dfcticus griseut; see Platy- 
cleis, 

Dermestes Zar<iariu« (Coleopt). 
D. l.t larva 
D, peruvianus 
D, undulatuSy larva 
D. vulgaris (?) 

D. vulpinus 
Dionejuno (Lepidopt.) 


D, vanillae . 


Stomach, haemo- 
ooele, salivary 
glands 
Gut 

Gut, Malpighian 
tubules, spin¬ 
ning glands, 
gonads 


Gut 


Gut, Malpighian, 
tubules, spin¬ 
ning glands, 
gonads 

Gut 


Carolina 


Dutosteira 
(Orthopt.) 

Dorcus paralklepipedus 
(Coleopt.) 

Dytiscus sp., larva (Coleopt.) 
Ectobia lapponica (Orthopt.) 
Ephemera sp., larva 
(Neuropt.) 


Forficula aurieularia 

(Orthopt.) 

Gastropacha neustria^ larva 
(Lepidopt.) 

Oeotrupes stercorarius 

(Coleopt.) 

Gryllotalpa grylloialpa 

(Orthopt.) 

G. sp. 

Gryllus campestrU 

(Orthopt.) 

G, domesiicus 


G. sp. 

G. sylvestris ; see Nemohiut. 
Gyrinus natatoTt larva 
(Coleopt.) 

G. sp., larva 


Helops striatui (Coltopt.) 

ffoplocepkala hieornk 

(Coleopt.) 


All organs 
Gut . 

>» • 
Midgut. 

Gut 

Body-cavity . 
Gut 


Haemoproteus danilewskyiy 
Kruse. 

Sphaerocystis simplex, L4ger. 

Glugea erippi [errore grippi] 
(Lute k Splendore). 


Pyxinia rubecula, Hamm. 
Beloidu/irmiis (L6ger). 
Pyxinia erystalligera, Frnz. 
BeloicUs tenuis (L^ger). 
Pyxmia erystalligera, Frnz. 

P. rubecula, Hamm. 

Glugea junonis (Lutz k 
Splendore). 


G. vanillae (Lutz k 
Splendore). 

Gregarina loeustaecarolinae 
Leidy. 

Stephamophora lucani (F. St.). 

Aneyrophora uncinata, L^gcr. 
Oamocystis tencac, Aim. Schn. 
Gregarina granulosa (A. 
Schn.). 

Gamocystis ephemerae (Fran ts)* 
( = G. frandsci.k. Schn.). 
Gregarina ovata, Duf. 

Glitgea bombycis (Nageli). 

Didymophyes paradoxa, F. St. 

Mii'mocystis gryllotalpae, 
Leger. 

Glugea sp. (Lutz k Splen¬ 
dore, 1903). 

G. sp. (Vlacovitch, 1867). 

Gregarina gryllorum, Cu4n., 
and G. macrocephala (A. 
Schn.) 

Diplocystis Tuajor, Cu4n.; and 
D. minor, Cu4n. 
Gregarina davini, L4g. k Dub. 

Coryeella armata, L4ger. 

AdeUa simplex (Aim. Schn.); 
^'Eimeria ” hirsuta, Aim. 
Schn. 

Lophocephalus insignia (Aim. 
Schn.). 

Gregarina muroeiphala 
Leidy 
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Hyalopterua arundinis Body - cavity and Neozygitis aphidis^ Witl. 
(Hoinopt.) fat-body 

Hydaticus sp. (Coleopt.) Gut . . . Bothriopsis histrio^ Aim. 

Schn. 

ffydrobius sp., larva ,, . . . Cometoides crinitus {higQi), 

(Coleopt.) 

Hydrophilus piceus larva ,, . . . Phialoides ornata (L4ger). 

(Coleopt.) 

Hydrous cardboides^ larva ,, . Acanthospora polymorpha, 

(Coleopt.) Linger. 

H. sp. larva . . . . . Cometoides capUatus (L^ger). 

Lecanium hesperidum Body-cavity . . Sporozobn inc. sed. [Leydig, 

(Homopt.) 1853]. 

Lepisma sacc?iarina {Aift.) . Gut . . Oregarina lagenoidM (Ligex), 

LibellulidaeyVSinoiis, nympha ,, . . Oeneiorhynchus monnieri^ A. 

(Neuropt.) Schn. 

sp., larva (Dipt.). ,, . . Eirmocystis polymorpha^ 

L4ger. 

Lim7wphihisrhorn.hicxi3,\ax^^ ,, • • Ancyrophora unci7iata,lttg^T. 

(Neuropt.) 

Locusta Carolina ; see Disso- 
sUira. 

Lophocampa Jlavostica (Lepi- Gut, Malpighian Glugea lophocampac (Lutz & 
dopt.) tubules, spin- Splendore). 

ning glands, 
gonads 

Lucanxis parallcUpipedus; 
see Dorcus. 

Machilis cyliiidrica {kpt.) Gut . . . a^nis, Aim. Schn. 

Mechanites lysimnia (Lepi- Gut, Malpighian Glugea lysimniae (Lutz & 

dopt.) tubules, spin- Splendore). 

ning glands, 
gonads 

Melasomapopuli {Coleopt.) Malpighian tubes G. sp., L. Pfr. 

Melolontha hrunnea(]) Gut . . . Gregarina rmlolonihat- 

(Coleopt.) hrunneaCy Leidy. 

M. sp., larva . , . ,, . • . SUctosporaprovincialis^ljiger. 

Jl/brica sp. (Coleopt.) ,, . Oocephalus hispanus^ Aim. 

Schn. 

to sp. (Neuropt.) ,, . . Gregarina mystaddarum 

(Frantz). 

M. sp., larva . . . . . . Pileocephalus chinensis^ Aim. 

Schn. 

Necrohia ruficollis {Coleopt.) ,, . . P. hergi {Yrnz,). 

Nemohius silvestris{Oxt\iopt.) ,, . . Gregarina macrocephala^ A. 

' Schn. 

Nepa cinerea (Hcmipt.) . ,, . . . Coleorhynchus keros (Aim. 

Schn.) 

,, ,, Body-cavity and Syncystis mirdbUis^ Aim. 

fat-body Schn. 

,, ,, Gut . . • Barroussia omaia^ Aim. Schn. 

{ = Eimeria nepae. Aim. 
Schn.) 

Fyetobates pennsylvanUa Proventriculus Gregarina philiea^ Leidy. 

(Coleopt.) 

Oeypus olena (Coleopt.) Gut . . Aetinoeephalus stelli/ormiSf 

Aim. Schn. 

,, ,, ... sp. [Frey A Leberh 

1866]. 

Oloerates abbrtviatui ... Adelea akidiunif lAgtr. 

(Coleopt.) 
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OlocraU$ g\hhu$ . . Intestinal epi- Bhaphidospora le (iemfiei, 

thelinm L4ger. 

,, ,, Malpighian tubes Ophryocystis ?uigenmiUl$ri, 

linger. 

sp., larva (Coleopt.) Gut . . . AcantJiosporapUeataf lAg^r. 

OpcUrum sabulosum ,, . . Stylorhynchus oblongiUm 

(Coleopt.) (Hamm.). 

Orcheaella villosa {Apt.) ,, . . Oregarinapodurae {Liger). 

Oryctes nasicomiSt larva ,, . . Didymophyes giga/rUea, F. St. 

(Coleopt.) 

Pachyrhinapratensia{T)ipt) . . Eirmocystis ventricoaat lAg, 

,, ,, Fat-body, conneo- Glugea stricta (Uoikz.)» 

tive tissue, and 
muscles 

Pam;?Aa^ sp. (Orthopt) Gut . Oregan7iaacridiomm{L6gar), 

PanMora exoleta {Orthoigt,) ,, . . . G. panehloraefFrenzel, 

Pamus sp. (Coleopt.) . . . . . G» laucoumetenais (Aim. 

Schn.). 

Paasalus cormUtu (Coleopt.) Proventriculus . G. paasalicoi'nuti^ Lei(^. 

PtripUvMia americaTUt Body-cavity . Diplocystia achneideriy Kiinstl. 

(Orthopt) 

,, ,, Gut and Malpighian GlvyeapeHplaneUxe {IiVlU 

tubules Splendore). 

P, orierUalia . , Gut . . Gregarina blattarum Sieb. ; 

G» hlattaeorietitaliai Leidy. 
,, ,, ... [Schaudinn, 1902J. 

Petrohiua marUimua {^) {Cole- Gut . . HyaLoaj^a roscovianay Aim. 

opt.) , Schn. 

Phrygaiua grandiay larva ,, . AaUrophora degant, Leg. 

(Neuropt.) 

P, rhoinbica; seeLvmnophilus, 

PhryganeuUuy larvae . . Gut , . . Pileocephalua heerii (Koll.). 

,, ,, Ectoparasitio . Amoebidium paraaiticum 

Cienk. 

PhyllogncUhua sp. (Coleopt.) Gut . Didymophyes giganteay F. St. 

Phymatacraaaipea (Eemipt.) ,, . Oregarina aorovy Duf, 

Pierid sp. (Lepidopt) . ... Glugea sp. [Lutz and 

Splendore, 1903]. 

PtmsZia sp. (Coleopt.) . >* > > Oyatocephalv^algerianv^ykim. 

Schn. 

Plaiydeia griaea (Orthopt.). ... Glugea {Balbiani, 1882], 

P<dura aquatica {kpt,) . Gonads . . G. thyaanurae {It, Pfr.). 

P. uilloaa; see Orcheaella, 

PoeeUua cupreua ; see Amara. 

Portheaia chryaorrhoea (Lepi- Mid-gut . . G, sp. [Frenzel, 1886]. 

dopt.) 

Potamanihua sp., larva Gonads, ova, and (?) G, sp. [L. Pfeiffer, 1896], 

(Neuropt.) fat-body 

Pyralia viridaTva; see 
Tortrix, 

JUduviua peraoncUua Gut . . Ey<doapomreduvii{^m^o\ir), 

(Hemipt) 

Khiaoirogus cLeativua (Cole- ,, . . EuaporafallaXy Aim. Schn. 

opt) 

J?.8p., larva . . . ,, . . . Stidoapora prcmTudodUy L4g.; 

ActiTi^phalua aUUi- 
formisy Aim. Schn. 

Phyatophila sp., larva ,, . . Aaterophora mwroinoday 

(Neuropt.) 

comoria (Dipt.) Head, thorax, “ P<6nns’'[Vosseler, 1897]. 

blood (?) 
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Scarahaeus reliclus (?), larva Gut . Qrtgarina, 9earab€Ltirtlietit 

(Coleopt.) Leidy. 

Scaurut tristis {CoXeo^i.) . Malpighian tubes . Ophryocygtis eauUeryit lAgw. 
Sciara nilidicoUiSf larva Gut . . . Schneideria cavdcUa (Sieb.). 

(Dipt) 

Sericostoina sp. larva „ . . . Ditcorhynchus truncatus 

(Neuropt.) (L^g).; AsUrophora 

eleganSy L4g.; Anqpro- 
phora uncincUay Leg. 

Silpha laevigata {Coleopt) ,» . Adinocephalv^ acutUporaf 

L^ger. 

S. ihoracicay\My9> . . . . Ancyrophora gradliSyUi^x. 

Simulium orruUum, larva ... Olugea varians, L^. 

(Dipt) 

Sminthurus sp. (Apt.) . ... (?) Olugea thysanurae (L. Pfr.). 

Sphingonotus sp. {Orthopt.) ,, . . . Gregarinaacridiorvm (Leger). 

Staphylinus oUm ; see 
Ocypua olens. 

Statira unicolor {CoXoopi.) ,, . . O. statiraey Ymz. 

,, . Malpighian tubes . sp. [Freiizel, 1892]. 

Tanypus sp.y larva (Dipt) Gut . . . Stylocyttit praecoXy L4g. 

TafuMo molitor (Coleopt.) ,, . . . Siylorhynchus ovaliSy \Ate\Xi. 

,, ,, . Malpighian tubes . Ophryocystia memiliy 

T. m.y larva . Gut . , Gregarina polymorpha 

(Hamm.); G. cMuatay 
Stein ; G. steini, Berndt. 

Termea flavipes CSevLTopt.) ,, . ** G.” termility Leidy. 

Thanaaimua forrtiicariuay ,, . . G. longiroatria (L4ger). 

larva (Coleopt) 

Timarcha tenebricoaa (Cole- ,, . . (?. rnwnieri (Aim. Schn.). 

opt) 

Tineola biaelliella (Lepi- Body-cavity . . Adelea meaniliy Perez, 

dopt.) 

Tipula oleracea (Dipt.) . Gut . . . Eirmocyatia ventricoaay lAg. 

T. sp., larva . • »i • • • Gregarinalonga{L^g) \ Actino- 

cephalua tipulacy L4g. ; 
Adelea tipulae, lAg. 

T.pratenais; see Paehyrhina. 

Toririx viridana (Lepi- Body-cavity . . Chloromyxum diploxya 

dopt) (Gurley). 

Tridactylua varUgatua Gut . Gregarina hyalocephalay Duf. 

(Orthopt.) 

Trox perlatua (Coleopt.) ,, . . . G. acuta (lAger). 

Truxalia sp. (Orthopt.) , G. acridiorum(lAg^r). 

Vaneaaa urticae, larva (Lepi- ... (?) Gymnoapora nigra, Monz. 

dopt.) 

Pespa media (Hymenopt) Malpighian tubes Glugea sp. [L Pfeiffer, 1896]. 
Zygaena filipendulae (Lepi- Fat-body, connec- G. atricta (}/Loxiz.). 
dopt.) tive tissue, and 

muscles 


Arachnida. 

Acarine, marine . . Ectoparasitic . Exoaporidium marinum. 

Sand. 

Aranea diadema (~ Epeira Heart and trunk Glugea sp. [Leydig, 1885]. 

d .) muscles 

Boophilua bovia; see Rhipi- 
cephalua annulatva. 

Dermacentor retieulatus . ... Piroplcumacawk (P. ft G. Y.). 

Haemaphyaalia leachi . . ... ,, ,, 


22 
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Hydrachnid sp. 

PhalangidaCt spp. . Gut 

Phalangium cornutum . ,, 

P. cramim . . . 

P. opilio . . . • 


Rhipicephalus annulatus 


Mollusca. 


Chiton fascicularis . . Liver . 

(7. sp.Mantle . 


Donax sp. ... Kidney . 

Eledone moschata . . Gut 


Helix arhitsiorum; H. Kidney. 

fruticum; H. hispida; 

H. hortenais ; H. nemo- 
ralis ; H. umbroaa 

H. hortenaia , • 


Limax cinereo-nigcr 
Neretina Jtumaiilia 
Octopua vulgaria . 


Kidney (?) 
Kidney . 
Gut 


Patella vulgalta . 
Pterotratkea sp. . 

S^pia officinalii . 


. Liver . 

, Body-cevity . 

. Ont« 


Solen vagina . Mantle . 

Suceinea gigantea (?); S. Kidney. 
pfeifferi ; S. putrii 

S. pfeijferi ...... 

Tellina sp. t> • 

Troehua sp. ... Liver 


Olugea sp. [Lutz & Splendore, 
1908]. 

. Seiadophorafiaaidens (Rossler); 
StylorHynch^ca catidatua, 
Rossi. 

. S. phalangii (L^ger); 
Aeanthoapora repelini^ 
L6ger. 

. S. phalangii (L6ger). 

. S. goronoxoitachi (Johansen); 
Anthorhynchua aophiae 
(Aim. Schn.); AcaiUho- 
apora repelini, L^ger. 
Piroplaama bigeminnm (Sm. 
&K.). 


Minehinia chUonia (Lank.). 

. Chitonicium aimplex [Plate, 
1901]. 

. Hyalokloaaia pelaeneeriy L4gor. 
. Eucoccidium octopianum (Ai. 
Schn.); {Bexiedenia ocio- 
piana^ see under Oclopxta). 
. Kloaaia helicina^ Aim. Schn. 


. Pfeifferella sp. [J. J. Clarke, 
1895]. 

. laospora rara, Aim. Schn. 

. Kloaaia aoror^ Aim. Schn. 

. Eucoccidium octopianum (Ai. 
Schn.) = Benedcnia sen 
Ldgeria (Blanchard), seu 
Kloaaia (Labbc^), seu 
Ligtrina (Jacquemet), 
octopiana^ with 10-12 
sporozoites [Jacquemet, 
1903 ; cp. LUhe, 1902]. 

. Minehinia sp. [Labb4, 1890]. 

. Gregarina pteroirachcae 
(Stuart). 

. Eucoccidium eberthi (Labb^) 
= Benedenia (A. Schn.) 
seu Kloaaia (Labb^), seu 
L4gcria (Blanchard), seu 
Ligtrina (Jacquemet), 
eberthi (Labb4), seu odo- 
piana (Ai. Schn.), with 
3 or 4 sporozoites 
[Jacquemet, 1903; cp. 
LUhe, 1902]. 

. Nematopaia sp. [Aim. 
Schneider, 1892]. 

. Kloaaia helidna^ Aim. Schn. 

. Pfeifferella sp. [J. J. Clarke, 
1895]. 

. Hyalokloaaia pelaeneeriflj^get, 

. Minehinia sp. [Labb4, 1896]. 
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Balaixoglossns kupffcri, 

Olaiidiccps hacksi 
PtychocUra clavigera . 

P. sarnicntis 


Enteropnidsta. 

Hepatic region of IfonoeyUit »p. [Spengel, 
gnt 1893]. 

Oesophagus and gut Sporozodn [Spengel, 1893]. 
Hepatic region of sp. [Spengel, 1898]. 

gnt 

Oesoj>hagu8 and Sporozdon [Spengel, 1898]. 
intestine 


Tunicata. 


Gut . . . Lankesteriaamaroeeii{GiB,Yd.). 

Stomach and rectum L, ascidiae (Lank.). 

Gut . . . Pleurozyga clavellmar {KbW.). 

,, . . . Lankestcria diazcniac ing.). 

,, . . . Pleurozyga distapliae, Ming. 

Oregarina” sp. [Ritter, 


Amaroecium punctum . 
Cioiui iivtestinalis 
Clavellina producta 
Diazona violacca . 
Distaplia magnilarva . 
Pcrophora anncctens 

Phallusia mamviillala 
Salpa aeruginosa . 

S. confoederata; S, vagina 
S. maxima . 


1893]. 

Pleurozyga phallusiae (Kdll.). 
“ Oregarvm ” emiformit 
[Bargoui, 1894]. 

“ G." Jlava [Roboz, 1886]. 

“ G." salpae [Frenzel, 1886]. 


Amphioxus lanceolaius 


ClPHALOCHORDA. 

Gut epithelium . Lankesteria sp. [Pollard, 
1893]. 

Gill bars and sub- Branchioeystis amphioxi, 
cutaneous tissue Burchardt. 


Pisces. 


Abramis brama . 

Gills . 

Myxobohis exiguMf Th^l. 

n j» • • • 

Acanthias acarUhias { = A. 

Gall-bladder . 

Sphaerospora masovica^ Cohn. 

Gut 

Goussia lucida (Labb4). 

vulgaris) 

Acerina cernua . 

Gall-bladder. 

Chloromyxum Itydigi, Ming. 

Gut 

Henneguya tenuis^ Vaney k 



Conte. 

n >» • 

Mesentery . 

Pl9iit<yphora aurijMe^ Van. k 


Conte. 

5> • • • 

Muscles 

Leptotheca ptrlaia (Gurley); 
Henneguya erepUni 



(Gurley). 

Albumus albumus 

Ovary . 

Rhabdospora th4lohani^ La- 


Gills . 

guesse. 

>> »» • • 

Myxobolus oviformiSy Gurley ; 



M. obesusy Gurley. 

A. mirandella . 

Ovary . 

PUistophora mirandellaey 

Vaney et Conte. 

Alosa^ see Clupeapilchardus, 
Amiurus melas . 

Base of dorsal fins. 

Henneguya linearis (Gurley). 
Rhabdospora thHohaniy La- 

Ammodytes tobianus . 

Gut 


guesse; Goussia higt- 
mina^ Labb4. 
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Angxiilla mUgaris . . Gut . . . Ooussia variahilis (T\\^h). 

Aphredoderus sayanus . Muscles . . Henneguya mnnura (Gurley). 

Atherina h(pset\i$ . . Gall-bladder . . Leptotheca hepseti^ Thel. 

Barbus barbns Jluvia- Gills . . . Myxobolus miillerit Bixtsch, 

tills) 

,, ,, Spleen, intestine, M. pfeifferiy Tli^l. 

ovary 

Btlone acus and B. belone Gall-bladder . . Myxidium sphaericuniy Th41. 

[ = j5. vulgaris^ 

Blennius montagui . . Blood . . . Haeniogregarina bigeinina, L. 

& M. 

B. ocellatus . . . Gall-bladder . . Sphaeromyxa incurvata, Dofl. 

B. pholis .... Kidney tubules . Sphaerospora divergenSy Th41. 

,, . . . . Gall-bladder. . Myxidium incurvatumy Th61. 

,, . . Blood . . . Haemogregarinabigeininayh, 

k M. 

,, . . . . Muscles . . PleistophoraiypicaliSyGrxitXey. 

Box hoops ; B. salpa . . Gall-bladder . . Ceratomyxa pallida, Th61. 

Callionymus lyra . . ,, . . Myxidium incurvatUTDi^liYx^X. 

,, ,, . . Muscles . . Chloromyxum quadratumy 

Th61. ; Qlugea destruensy 
Thel. 

Caranx trachurus; see 
Trachurus. 

Carassius carassius . Body-cavity. . J/i/xofco/wssp. [Gurley, 1894]. 

Cepola ruhescens . Gall-bladder. . Sphaeromyxa balbianiiy Th41. 

,, ,, . . Liver . . . Olugea ovoidea, Thel. 

Chondrostoma nasus . . Tongue. . . ** Psorosperms'* [Leydig, 

1851]. 

Clupea harengus . . Liver . . . Goussia chqyearum {'T\xq\.). 

C. pilehardus ,, ,, 

,, ... Testis . . . Coccidium sardinae, Thel. 

,, ... Gall-bladder. . Ceratomyxa truncata, Thel. 

,, ... Heart . . . Olugea cordiSy Thel. 

Cobitis fossilis; see Misgur- 
nus. 

Conger conger . . . Gall-bladder. . ** Myxosjxoridium*' congri 

[Perugia, 1891]. 

Coregonus lavaretus [ = G. Gill epithelium . Myxobolus sphaeralis, Oxirley. 

ftra] 

,, ,, Intermusculartissueif. z5c/ioA:A:6i, Gurley. 

,, ,, ,, Henneguya kolcsnikovi (Gur¬ 

ley). 

,, ,, Gills . . H. sp. [ClaparMe, 1874]. 

Coris gio/redi . . . Gall-bladder . . Olugea marionis, Thdl. 

C. julis .... Muscles . . Chloromyxum quadratumy 

Th61. 

,, . . . . Gall-bladder. . Olugea marionis, Th^l. 

,, . . . . Liver . . . O. depressay Th41. 

Cottus bubalis . . . Gut . . . Ooussia variabilis (T\xk\.), 

,, ... Muscles . PleistophoratypicaliSyQtVitXty, 

C. scorpius. . . . „ . . ,, yy 

Crenilabrus mediterraneus Gall-bladder . . Ceratomyxa inaequaliSy Dofl. 

and C. pavo 

C. melops .... Gut . . . Ooussia variabilis (Th^l.). 

,, . . Kidney tubules . Sphaerospora divergens, TYiil. 

,, . Gall-bladder . . Ceratomyxa arcuatay ThH. 

,, . Eye . . . Myxobolus millleriy Biitsoh. 

,, . Body-cavity . . Olugea giganteay 

C, sp.Gut, liver, spleen, Bhabdospora thilohaniy La- 

and pancreas guesse. 
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Cyprinodon variegatus 
CyprinuB carpio . 


n »» • • • 

Engraulis tncrasicholus 
EnleluruB aequoreus; see 
NerophU. 

Erimyzon sucttta 

>» >» • • 
Eaox Indus 

»» »» . . . 


)> n 


)) )i 


Flesus passer 
Oadus pollachius 
Oaleua galeus 
Oasterosteus aculeatus 

n >» 

G, a, aod G. pungitivs 


G. pungitius 
G. sp. 

Girardinus sp. . 


Gobio gobio (= G. fluviatilis) 


tf t$ 

Gobius albus; see Latrun- 
culus. 

G. fluviatilis 
G, minutus 


II . . . 

O. pagansUus (= G. bicolor) 
Hippocampus brevirostris . 

Hyhognathus nuehalis . 

Julis gio/redi ; see Coris, 


Subcutaneous con- Myxobolus lintoni, Gurley, 
nective tissue 

Kidney tubules, M. cyprini^ Dofl. ; Hoferellus 
gills eyprini (Dofl.) ; Myxo- 

bolus dispar^ Th41. 

Gut . . . Rhabdospora thilohani, La- 

guesse. 

Liver . . Goussia clupearum (Th^l.). 


Gills . 

Skin 

Urinary bladder . 
Gills, muscles, eye 



Intracellular tissue 
of eye-muscles, 
etc. 

Gut 

Connective tissue 
of eye-muscles 

Gall-bladder. 

Liver . 

Skin tumours 

Kidney tubules and 
connective tis¬ 
sue of ovary 

Kidney tubules 
and ovary 

Subcutaneous con¬ 
nective tissue, 
cornea, ovary 

Muscles 

Kidney tubules . 

Skin, musculature, 
wall of intes¬ 
tine 

Gut 

Fins, gills, kidney, 
spleen 


Myxobolus globosust Gurley. 
M. ohlongusy Gurley. 
Myxidium lieherkuhnii^ Biits. 
Henneguya psorospermicay 
Th^l. 

H. p. oviperda (Cohn). 

H, p. lohoaa (Cohn); H. p. 

anura (Cohn). 

H, schizura (Gurley). 


Olugea stephani (Hagen- 
miiller). 

O. punetiferay Th^l. 

Ceratomyxa sphaerulosay 
Th41. 

Coccidium gastcrosteiy Th41. 
Myxosporidian" [G. W. 

Muller, 1895], 
Sphaerospora eleganSy Th41. 


Henneguya mediay Th61.; H. 
breviSy Th61. 

Gldgea anomalay Monz. (= G. 
microsporay Th61.). 

Pleistophora typicaliSyGwTlej, 

Rhabdospora ihilohaniy La- 
guesse. 

Glugea girardini (Lutz & 
Splendore). 

Coccidium metchnikoviy 
Laveran. 

Myxobolus ovi/ormis, Th61. 


Body-cavity . . “ Psorosperms ” [Leydig, 

1861]. 

Connective tissue. Olugea anomalay Mom. 

( = G. microsporay Th41.) 
Liver . Goussia varia6t7ts,'liabb^.. 

Gut . . . „ „ (Thel.). 

Bile-ducts . Sphaeromyxa sabrazesty L. bt 

M. 

Cohnective tissue Henneguya macrura{Q\ifUy). 
of lower jaw 
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Labeo niloticus . 

Lahrus fe$tivus . 
L. turdus . 
Lamna comubiea 


Latrunculus alhus 


Lepadogaster gouani . 
Leptocephalus conger; 
Conger. 

Leuciscus cephalus 
>) >> 

L. erythrophthuhnus . 

»I ♦> 

L. funduloidta . 

L. phoxinus 


see 


)) 


L. 


II 

nUilus . 


II . . . . 

Lophius hvdtgassa 
L, piseatorius 

II . . . 

II , • . 

Lota lota ( = L. vulgaris) . 


Ludoptrca lucioptrea 
Sandra) 

II II 

Merluccius nierluccius (= 
M. vulgaris) 


II II 

Misgurnus fossilis 
Jiotella maculata 


II II 

M, tricirrata 


II 


Mugil aurai us ; M. capito; 
M. chelo 


Myxoholus unicapsulatus^ 
Gurley. 

Liver . . . Goussux ihilohaniy Labb6. 

Gall-bladder . . Ceratomyxa linospuray Dofl. 

Gut . ‘ . . Pfcifferella gigantea (Labb^); 

Coccidium giganieumy 
Labbe. 

Subcutaneous con- Olugea anomalay^onz. {^O, 
nective tissue microsporay Th61.). 

Gut . . . Ooussia variahilis {Th^l.). 


Gall-bladder. . ChloromyxumjluviatileyThk\. 

Fins and gulls . Myxoholus millleriy Biitsch. 

Gills . . . Myxosoma dujardini, Th41. 

Muscles and spleen Myxoholus dispary Thel. 

Scales . . . M. iransovalis, Gurley. 

Ovary . . . Rhabdospora iMlohaniy La- 

guesse. 

Kidney and ovary. Myxidi'um histophiluviy Th^l.; 

Myxoholus iniilleri, Biits. 

Glugea sp. [L. Pfeiffer, 1895]. 

Gills . . . Myxosoma dujardini, Thel. 

Operculum and Myxoholus eycloides, Gurley, 
pseudobranch 

Gills . . . sp. [Borne, 1886]. 

Heart . . . “ Psorospemis ” [Leydig, 

1851]. 

Gall-bladder. . Ceratomyxa appendiculata, 

Thd. 

II • • 11 11 

Urinary bladder . Myxoproteusambiguus{Thi\.), 

Spinal ganglia and Glugea lophii, Dofl. 
cranial nerves 

Urinary bladder . Myxidium lieberkuhniiy 
Biitsch. ; Chloromyxum 
wucronatum, Gurley. 

Kidney , . . Myxoholus dipleurus, Gurley. 

Gill epithelium . M. sp. [J. Muller, 1841]. 


Gills . . . “ Psorosperms ” [Heckel k 

Kner, 1858]. 

Gall-bladder . . Leptoiheca elongata, Th41. ; 

CercUomyxa glohuliferay 
Th41. 

Myxoholus merluccii (Peru- 
gi»)- 

Kidney . . . M. piriformis, Th^l. 

Gut and pyloric Crystallospora crystalloides 
coeca (Th61.). 

Gall-bladder . . Sphaeromyxa halhianii, Th61. 

Gut and pyloric Crystallospora crystalloides 
coeca {T\\i\.) •, Goussiamotellae 

(Labbe). 

Gall-bladder . . Ceratomyxa arcuata, Th^l. ; 

Sj^iaeromyxa halhianii, 

Liver . . . Glugea ovoidea, Th61. 

Stomach, pyloric Myxoholus exiguus, Th41. 
coeca, gills, 
spleen, kidney 
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dfugil sp. . 

Hustelus canii 
»» »» 

M. laevis 

Nerophia acquoreua 

I) n 


Glomeruli of kid- Sphaerospora rostrata^ Th41. 
ney 

Gut . . , Oousaia lucida (Labb4). 

Gall-bladder. . Ceratomyxa aphaeruloaa, 

Th61. 


Muaoles 


n II 

Myxidium incurvaium^ Th61. 
Chloromyxum quadraXum^ 
TI16I. 


II II 

Notropia megalops 
Pagellus centrodontus 

Perea Jluviatilis . 


. Connectiye tissue 
of dorsal fin 
. Skin 

. Gall-bladder. 

. Out . 

. Gilla . 


Phoxinus funduloides and 
P. laevis; see Leuciscus. 

Phyeis phyeis { — P. medi- Gall-bladder . 
terranea) 

Pimelodus bloehi ; see Pim- 
mutana. 

P. clarias; see Synodontia. 

P. sebae .... Gills 
Piramutana bloehi . . ,, 


Platystoma faseiatum . . Gill-chamber 

Pleuroneetea plateasa . . Gut 


Paevdoplatyaioma ; see Platy¬ 
stoma, 

Raia alba ; see R. undulaia. 

R. asteriaa . . . . Gall-bladder . 

R. batis; R. elavata . . 

R. mosaiea .... Blood . 


Olugea acuta, Th61. 

My xoaporyian [Linton, 1891]. 
Ceratomyxa arcuata, var. 
typica, Thel. 

Rhahdospora thilohani, 

Laguesse. 

Henneguya paorospermica 

(Cohn); Myxoholua tex- 
tus, Cohn. 


Leptoiheca polymorpha, 
Labb6. 


Henneguya linearis (Gurley). 
Myxoholua inaequalis, Gur¬ 
ley. 

Henneguya linearis (Gurley). 
‘ ‘ Sporozobn [Johnstone, 
1901] = sp. [fide 

H.M. Woodcock in M.S.]. 


Myxidium giganteum, Dofl. 
Chloromyxum leydigi, Ming. 
Haemogregarina delagei, L. 

k M. 


R. punctata 

R. undulata 

Rhamdia sebae / see Pimelo 
dua. 

Rhina aquatina 
Salvelinua fontinalis . 

Scardiniua erythrophthal 
mua ; see Leuciscus. 
Scomber scombrus 

II II . 

II II 

II II 

Scorpaena poveua 

S. aerofa 

/Sf. sp. 

Scyllium canieula 
S. catulua; see S. atellare 
S. atellare . 


Gall-bladder. 


Chloromyxum leydigi, Ming. 


,, . . Chloromyxum leydigi, Ming. 

Blo^, muscles, gut, Lymphosporidium truttae, 

and lymph . Calkins. 


Gut . 
Gall-bladder . 
Kidney tubules 
Gills . 
Gall-bladder . 


II 


II 


Gouaaia clupearum (Th^l.). 
Leptotheea parva, Th41. 

L. renicola, Thel. 

“ Psorospernis ” [Borne, 1886]. 
Ceratomyxa arcuata, var. 
acorpaenarum, Labb4. 

II II 

Myxidium incurvatum, Thel. 
Leptotheea agilia (Thel.). 
Chloromyxum leydigi, Ming. 


Gut . Gouaaia lucida (Labbe). 
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SoUa vulgarii . . Blood . . H(Ufnogregarina nmondi^ L. 

& M. 

Sphyraena sphyr<una Gut . . Cretya'* neapolitana^yLmg, 

vulgarii) 

8pinax{ = S.vulgaru) Qali-hlAdder . , Chloromyxufn Uydigif King, 

Sqitalius cephalut; see Ltu- 
ciscus 

Squatina angeltts ; see Rkina 
sqiMtina . 

Stizostethium luciopirca ; see 
Ludoptrca, 

Syngnathuz acu$ ,, . . MyondiumincwrvatumyThiX, 

,, ‘ . . Muscles . Ckloromyxum quadratum^ 

Thel. 

., ,, . Connective tissue Olugea acuta^ Th41. 

of dorsal fin . 

SynodorUis achall . Gills . . Myxoboluainaeqtuilis,Gurley. 

,, ,, . . Head . . . Benneguya strongylura,GuT\. 

Thymallut thymallut T. Neurilemma (?) . Myxobolusp/eifferi, Thel. 

nulgaria) 

Tinea tinea (= T. fiuviatilU Gill epithelium . Rhdbdospora thilohani^ 

and T. vulgaria) Laguesse. 

,, ,, Liver, kidney, Oousaia minuta {Th^l.). 

spleen 

,, ,, Gills, spleen, kidney Myxobolus piriformU, Thil. 

,, ,, Swim-Dladder, gills, M. ellipsoides^ Th^l. 

kidney, spleen, 
liver, cornea 

Torpado naru; T. torpedo Gall-bladder . . Chloromyxum Uydigi^ Ming. 

(as T, marmorata) 

Traekinua draco. . . ,, . . Cer atomy xa reticular is,Thi\.\ 

Myxidium incurvaium,^ 
TUI. 

Tra^^rruM trachurus . . Liver . . Oousava cruciata (Th^l.). 

,, ,, . Muscles . . Chloromyxum quadratum 

Trygon paatinaca {se T. vul- Gall-bladder. . LeptothecaagiliSy Thelohan ; 
garis) Chloromyxum Uydigiy 

Ming. 

Amphibia. 

Batraehoaepa attenuatus . Erythrocytes . Baemapium riedyi, Sisen. 

£u/o Untiginosua . . Kidney. . . Leptotheca ohlmaeheri (Gur¬ 

ley). 

B.marinua (^B. agua) . Gall-bladder. . Cy atodiacua immerauay lAUiz. 

.H. sp. .... Gut . . . Diploapora sp. [Grassi, 1881]. 

CysUgnathua oeellatua; see 
Leptodaetylua. 

By la arboreal-B. viridia) Blood . . . Cy amoeba sp. [Grassi, 1882]. 

Leptodaetylua oeellatua . Gall-bladder . . Cyatodiaeua immerauay Luts. 

Molge eriatata . Gut . . . Coceidium proprium (Aim. 

Schn.). 

,, ,, Gall-bladder. . Chloromyxum eaudatumy 

Th41. 

M, marmorata; M. palm(Ua;G\ii . Coceidium proprium (Aim. 

M. Bulgaria ; M. sp. Schn.). 

Mana eaeulanta . • »» • C, ranarum (Labb4) (inch 

Karyopha^a rwnarumy 
Labb^, and Molybdia 
entxiy Pach. ?); Para- 
eoeddiumpravotiy L. A M. 
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Mma enuUnta . 

Kidney. 

Diplospora lieberkilhni 

(Labb4) ; Leptotheca ohl- 
maeheri (Gurley) ; X. 
ranae, Thel. 

Karyamoeba renis, G. Tos. 

II 11 • • • 

Renal epithelium . 

II 11 • • • 

Blood, spleen, bone- 
marrow, etc. 

Lankesterella ranarum^ Lank., 
and X. moniliSj Labb4 
(incl. Haemogregarina 
magna, Gr. et Fel.; Lave- 
rania ranarum^ Kruse ; 
Dactylosoina spleridens, 
Labbe ; and Cytamoeba 
bacterifcra, Labb6). 

R. temporaria 

Kidney. 

Diplospora lieberkiihni 

(Labb($) ; Leptotheca ohl- 
maeheri (Gurley) ; X. 
ranaCy Thel. 

II n ... 

Muscles 

Pleistophora danilewskyi 

(L. Pfr.). 

II II 

Skin 

“ Myxosporidian ” [G. W. 
Muller, 1895]. 

Salamandra salamandra 

{ = S. mcuulata) 

Gut 

Coeddium salamandras 

(Steinhaus) (incl. Karyo- 
phagus salamaridraCy 

Steinh.). 

II II 

Spermatocyte nuclei Micrococcidium caryolyticum 
[Driiner, 1894]. 

Triton spp.; see Molge, 


Reptilia- 


Alligator miaissipiensis 

Blood . 

Haemogregarina crocodili- 
noruniy Borner. 

Ancistrodon piscivorus 

,, . . . 

H. mocassiniy Lav. 

Coeddium railletXy L6ger. 

Anguisfragilis . 

Gut 

JBothrops sp. 

Blood . 

Drepanidium serpentiumy 

Lutz. 

JBungarus faseiatus 

. 

Haemogregarina bungari 

(Billet). 

Chalcides tridactyhts . 

Muscles 

{"i) Pleistophora danilewskyi 
(L. Pfr.). 

Chameleo vulgaris 

Gut 

Diplospora rrwsniliy Sergent. 

Cistudo europaea ; see Eniys. 

Clemmys elegans 

Blood . 

Haemogregarina labbiiy Born. 

Coelopeltis lacertina 

Gut 

Diplospora laveraniy Hagen- 
miiller. 

Coluber aesculapii 

Blood 

Haemogregarina sp. [Borner, 
1901]. 

C, earbonarius; see Zamenis 
gemonensis. 

C, eorats .... 

II • 

Drepanidium serpentium. 

Lutz. 

Coronella auetriaca 

Gut 

Coeddium sp. [Grassi, 1888]. 

(7. sp. . . 

,, . . . 

Isospora sp. [Grassi, 1881]. 

Crocodilus frorUatus . 

Blood . 

Haemogregarina crocodili- 
norumy Borner. 

C. Bp, .... 

Gut 

Coeddium sp. [Solger k 
Gabriel, 1876]. 

Crotalus eoii/luentui . 

Blood . 

Haemogregarina crotaliy Lar. 

a sp . 

II • • 

Drepanidium serpefUiuMy 

Lutz. 
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Cryptopus granosus; see 


Emyda. 

Damonia reevesii 

Gut (rectum) 

Coceidium mitrarium, L.« M. 

>f »> • • 

Blood . 

Haemogregarina stepanovx- 

ana^ L. k M. 

H. rara, L. k M. 

ft ff 

>» • • • 

Drymohius hiforsatus . 

* • 

Drepanidium serperUiumy 

Lutz. 

Emyda granosa , 

Gut . . 

Coceidium Idgcriy Simond. 

Emys orbicularis {—E. lu- 

,, . . . 

C. delageiy Labb<i. 

taria and E. europaea 

ft 1 > 

Blood . 

Haemogregarina stepanoviy 
Danil. 

>> »» 

Kidney. 

Mymdium danilewski. Lav. 

i» ft 

Muscles 

PUistophora danilewsJcyi 

(L. Pfr.). 

E. tecta; see Kachuga. 

Eunectes murinus 

Blood . 

Drepanidium serpentium, 

Lutz. 

Oavialis gangeticus 

Spleen . 

Coceidium kermogantiy 

Simond. 

ft ft • • 

Blood. . 

Haemogregarina hankiniy 

Simond. 

Gongylus oeellatus 

Gut 

Diplospora eamillerii, Hagen. 

Herpetodryas carinata 

Blood . 

Drepanidium serpentium. 

Kachuga tectum . 

ft • 

Haemogregarina mesniliy 

Simond. 

Lacerta agilis ; L, muralis 

M . . . 

H. lacazei (Labb^) ; Karyoly- 
SUM laeertarum (Danil.). 

L, viuralis. 

Ovary . 

Coceidium lacertae (Ming.). 

L, ocellata;L, viridis; L. sp. 

Blood . 

Karyolysus laeertarum 

(Danil.). 

Z. sp. .... 

ft .... 

Gut (and kidney ?) 

Coceidium sp. [Eimer, 1870], 

Muscles 

(?) PUistophora danilewsk^y 
(L. Pfr.). 

»»- .... 

Ova 

‘ ‘ Myxosporidian ” [Mingaz- 
zini, 1892]. 

Naja tripudians , 

Blood 

Haemogregarina najaCy Lav. 

Philodryas olfersii 

„ . . . 

Drepanidium serpentiumy 

Lutz. 

Platemys sp. . . 

Platydactylus mauritani 

,, . . . 

Haemogregarina labbfi, Born. 

eus; see Tarentola. 

Python reticulatus 

. 

H. pythonis (Billet) ; H 
eolubriy Bbrner. 

Rhadinaea merremii . 

»» • • • 

Drepanidium serpentiumy 

Lutz. 

Seps ehalcides ; see Chaleidts. 

Spilotes pullatus 

»» • • • 

»» ft 

Tarentola mauritanica 

Muscular fibres 

Sareoeyeiii platydaetyliy 

Bertram. 

ft 1 > 

Blood . 

Haemogregarina platydaetyliy 
Billet. 

Testudo ihera 

ft •• • 

Karyolysus (?)^ sp. [Poporiai, 
1901], 

T. marginaia 

M . . . 

Haemogregarina stepanoviy 
Danil. 

Trionyz indicus . 

ft •• • 

Haemamoeba metchnikoviy 

Simond. 

T. sp . 

ft • 

Haemogregarina stepanoviy 
Danil. 
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T, stellatus ... . Blood . . . K. hilleti, Simond. 

Tropidonotus stolatus . . ,, ,11. pythonis, Borner. 

Xenodon neuvicdii . . . . . Drepanidium serpentium, 

Lutz. 

Zamenis gemonenns ( — Z. Vasa deferentU . Coccidium coluhri 
viridijiavus) 

,, ,, . . ... PleUtophoraheteroica{'il[QiiZ.). 

Z. hippocrepis . . . Blood . . . Haeviogregarina zamenis,L av. 


Ayes. 


Aeanthis cannabina . 

. Gut 

Actitis hypoleucus; 
Totanus. 

see 

Agelaeus phoeniceus 

. Blood . 

Alauda arvensis . 

. Gut 

It M • * 

. Blood . 

Alcedo ispida 

. Gut 

Anas boschas; A. elypeaia . Intermuscular con¬ 
nective tissue 

A. domestica 

. Gut 


Anser domesticus . 

,, ,, . . Kidney tubules 

Apus apus ; see Cyptelus a. 

Arenaria interpres . . Gut 

Asio otus .... Blood . 

Athene noetua ; see Carint' 

Bubo virginianus ; J?. sp. . ,, 

Budyiet fiavus . . Gut 

Buteo buteo (= B. vulgaris) Blood . 


Calidris arenaria . Gut 

Cannabina Mnoia; see 
Aeanthis c. 

Carduelis earduelis { = C. ,, 
elegans) 

Carint noetua . Blood . 

Charadrius alexandrinut; Gut 
*G. dubius ; C. pluvialis 
Chtlidonaria urbiea (= Cheli- ,, 
don u.) 

Chloris chloris . . • ,, 

Chrysomitris spinus • ,» 

Circus aeruginosus . Blood . 

Clivieola riparia . .Gut 

Coccothraustes coccothraustes ,, 

( = C. vulgaris) 


Diplospora lacazei, Labbe. 


Halteridium danilewskyi 

(Gr. & Fel.) ; Haemopro- 
tens danilewskyi, Kruse. 

Coccidium avium (Silv. k 
Riv.); Diplospora lacazei, 
Labbe. 

Halteridium danilewskyi 

(Gr. & Fel.) ; Haemo- 
proteus danilewskyi, 

Kruse. 

Diplospora lacazei, Labbe. 

Sarcocystis rileyi (Stiles). 

Coccidium avium (Silvestr. k 
Rivolta). 

> > > > 

C. truncatum, Raill. k Lucet). 

C. roscoviense, Labbe. 

Haemoproteus danilewskyi, 

Kruse, 

Halteridium danilewskyi 

(Gr. k Fel.). 

Diplospora lacazei, Labbd. 

Halteridium danilewskyi 

(Gr. k Fel.) ; Haemopro¬ 
teus danilewskyi, Kruse. 

Coccidium roscoviense, Labbe. 


C. avium (Labb4); Diplospora 
lacazei, Labbe. 

Halteridium danilewskyi 
(Gr. k Fel.). 

Coccidium roscoviense, Labb6. 
Diplospora lacazei, Labb4. 


I> M 

>> 

Haemoproteus danilewskyi, 
Kruse. 

Diplospora lacazei, Labb4. 

»» »» 
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Colaeus monedula 

Blood . 

. 

Columha domestica 

Gut 


>> . • 

Blood . 


C, livia .... 



Coracias garrula 

Gut 


Corvus cornix 

Blood . 

• 

C. cornix; C. cor one . 

Gut 


(7. americanUs ; C. corax . 

Blood . 


C, frugilegus . ... 

»» • 

. 

Cotyle riparia; see Clivieola. 

Cuculus canorus 

Gut 


Cypselus apus 

>» 


Dendrocopus minor 

»» • 

. 

Emheriza dtrinella . 

Blood ! 

, 

E. miliaria ( = E. projer) . 


Erithacus luscinia ; E, phoe- 

Gut 


nieurus ; E. rubeculus 
Falco tinnuneulus 

Blood . 


Fringilla canaria; see Ser- 
inus 

F. carduelis ; see Carduelis, 
F, coelebs .... 

Gut 


»i .... 

Blood . 

• 

F, montifringilla 

Gut 


Oalerita eristata . 

»» 


Oallus domesticus 

n >» 

M >» • • 

If • 

Ova 

Muscles 

and 


Oarrulus glandarius 

Hahia IvdoviciaTia 

Hirundo rustica. 
lynx torquilla 
Lanius collurio . 

L. excubitor 


L» minor; L, senator (^L. ,, 

rufus) 

Ligurinus chloris; see Chloris, 
Luscinia vera and L. phoeni* 
curus ; see Erithaeus, 
Mekagris gallopavo . . Gut 


nective tissue 
Blood . 

Intramuscular con¬ 
nective tissue 
Gut 


Blood 


Haemoproteus danilewskyi, 
Kruse. 

Coecidium pfeifferif Labb4. 

Balteridium danilewskyi (Gr. 
k Fel). 

Haemoproteus danilewshyit 
Kruse; Halteridium 
danilewskyi{Otv, k Fel,). 

Diplospora lacazei^ Labb^. 

Haemoproteus danilewskyi^ 
Kruse. 

Diplospora lacazei^ Labb^. 

Halteridium danilewskyi (Gr. 
k Fel.). 

Haemoproteus danilewskyi^ 
Kruse. 

Diplospora lacazeif Labb^. 


Halteridium danilewskyi 

(Gr. k Fel.). 

Diplospora lacazeiy Labb6. 

Halteridium danilewskyi 

(Gr. k Fel.); Haemo- 
proteus ddnilewskyit 

Kruse. 


Diplospora lacazei^ Labb^. 
Halteridium danilewskyi 

(Gr. k Fel.); Haemo¬ 
proteus danilewskyi^ 
Kruse. 

Diplospora lacazei^ Labb4. 

M M 

Cocddium avium (Silvestr. 
k Rivolta). 

Coecidium sp. (?) [Podwys- 
sozki, 1890]. 

Sarcocystis sp. [Kiihn, 1866 ; 
Stiles, 1894]. 

Halteridium danilewskyi (Gr. 
&Fel.). 

Sarcocystis falcatula^ Stiles. 
Diplospora lamui^ Labb4. 


Haemoproteus danilewskyif 
Kruse. 


Coecidium 

Riv.). 


ovMtm (Silv. k 
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Melospiza fasciata; M. geor- Blood 
giana 

Milvus migrans . . . 


Mmedula turrium; see Col 
aeu$ m. 

Motadlla alba . 


Mumcapa atricapilla. 
Numenius phaeopus . 
Oriolus oriolus { — 0. gal- 
hula) 

Otui vulgaris; see Asio otus. 
Padda oryzivora . 


Blood . 


Muscles 
Pectoral mu£ 
Gut 


Paiidion haliaJitus 
Parula pitiayumi 

ti n •• 

0)Paruscaeruleus{=P, cya 
neus) 

P. major . . . , 

Passer domesticus 


P, hispaniolensis; P, mon 
tanus 

P. montanus 
Pavo cristatus 
Pernis apivorus . 


Phalacrocorax graculus (= Gut 
P. cristatus) 

Phasianus colchicus ; jP. ep. ,, 

Pica pica (= P, caudata) . Blood . 

Picus minor; see Dendro- 
copus m, 

Pluvialis apricarius; see 
Charadrius pluvialis. 

Pyrrhula europaea (= P. Gut 
vulgaris) 

Ruhecula familiaris; see 
Erithacus r. 

Saxicola oenanthe • m 

Serinus canarius . . ,i 

Setophaga rutidlla . . Muscles 

Spatula clypeata; see Anas. 

Strepsilas interpres; see 
Arenaria. 

Strix flammea . . Blood . 


Stumus vulgaris 


. Gut 
. Blood 


Halteridium danilewskyi 
(Gr. & Fel.); Haemopro- 
tens danilewskyif Kruse. 
Haemoproteus danilewskyi 
(Kruse). 


Diplospora lacazeiy Labbe ; 
Coccidium roscovienscy 
Labb4. 

Diplospora lacazeiy Labbe. 
CoccidiumroscoviensCy Labbe. 
Diplospora lacazeiy Labb4. 


Halteridium danilewski (Gr. 
et Fel.). 

Haemoproteus danilewskyi, 
Kruse. 

Sarcocystissp. [Barrows, 1883]. 

> > >» 

Diplospora lacazei, Labbe. 

*^Haeinamoeba" sp. [Laveran, 
1902]. 

Diplospora lacazei, Labbe. 

Halteridium danilewskyi (Gr. 
& Fel.) ; Haemoproteus 
danilewskyi, Kruse. 

Haemoproteus danilewskyi, 
Kruse. 

Halteridium danilewskyi (Gr. 
k Fob). 

(?) Coccidium avium (Silv. k 
Riv.). 

Haemoproteus danilewkyi, 
Kruse. 

Coccidium roscoviense, Labb4. 

C. avium (Silv. k Rivolt.). 

Haemoproteus danilewskyi, 
Kruse. 


Diplospora lacazei, Labb^. 


Sarcocystis sp. [Stiles, 1894]. 


Halteridium danilewskyi (Gr. 
et FI.). 

Diplospora lacazei, Labb4. 
Halteridium danilewskyi (Gr. 
et Fel.). 
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Sylviaatricapilla/S.hortenais Gut . . . Diplospora lacazei, Labb^. 

Symiumaluto . . . Blood and bone* Halteridiumdanilewskyi(Qx, 

marrow et Fel.)* 

Totanus hypoUueut; T. Gut . Coecidium roscoviensf, Labb4. 

toianus (= T. calidru) 

Tringa alpinoL; T. sp. ,, ... ,, ,, 

Turdus merula . . ■ »» • • • Diplospora lacazei^ Labb4, 

,, . Connecjtive tissue . sp. [Kuhn, 1865]. 

Turtur luriur (= T. auri(%^) Gut . . . Coecidium pfcxfferi, Labb^. 

Upupa epopt . . • »i • • Diplospora lacazcif Labb6. 


Mammalia. 


Apes .... 

. Blood . 

. Plasmodium kochi (Laveran). 

Bos taurus . 

. Intestine, bladder Coecidium perforans^ var., 

• Hess k Zschokke. 

M * • 

. Liver and intestine G. perforans, var., Zurn. 

) 1 

. Muscles 

. . Sarcocystis sp. [Hessling, 

185a]. 

. 

. Blood . 

. Piroplasvia bigeminum (Sm. 
et K.) = Babesia bovis 
(Babes). 

Buhalus sp. 

. Muscles 

, Sarcocystis sp. [Jongh, 1885]. 

Cants familiaris . 

. Intestine 

. . Coecidium bigeminuvty var. 

canis, Raill. et Lucet. 

M n • * 

. Lungs . 

. C. sp. [Lienaux, 1891]. 

. AS'arct)t'?/ 5 ^i 5 sp. [Krause, 1863]. 

n )) * 

. Muscles 

> > j 1 

. Blood . 

. Piroplasma canis (P. ct G. V.). 

Capra hircus 

. Inte^ine 

. . Coecidium per/orans, var., 

Hess & Zschokke. 

)> >» * • 
Cavia eobaya 

. Muscles 

. . Sarcocystis sp. [Jongh, 1885]. 

. Gut 

. . Cyclospora caryolytica, 

Schaud. 

Cervus eapreolus . 

. Mugples 

. Sarcocystis sp. [Hessling, 
1853]. 

Cricitus ericetus . 

, Gut . 

. Cyclospora caryolytica^ 

Schaud. 

JBqtttu eaballus . 

. Kidney. 

. ^^Eimeria" sp. [Pachinger, 
1886]. 

>J )5 • • 

. Intestine 

. . Coecidium perforant^ var., 

Hess k Zschokke. 

n )j • • 

. Submucosa 
teetine 

of in- Olobidium leuckarti [Flesch, 
1884]; Sarcocystis sp. 
[Gerlach, 1866]. 

> > >» • • 

. Blood . 

. . Piroplasma equi^ Laveran. 

Felts doinestica . 

. Intestine 

. Cocddiuni bigeminum^ var. 
cati, Raill. et Lucet. 

»1 > > 

. Muscles 

. ^S'arcocT/s^w sp. [Krause, 1863]. 

Lepus euniculus 

»> • 

. Intestine 

. . Coecidium perforanSy Leuck. 

. Liver . 

. . C, cuniculi (Riv.) = C. 

oviforme^ Leuck, inch 
Pfeiffer ella princeps 

(Labb 6 ). 

}f 9} • • 

. Ovum . 

. C. sp. [Pdwyssozky, 1892]. 

)> > > • * 

. Muscles 

. . Sarcocystis sp. [Manz, 1867]. 

L. timidus . 

. Intestine 

. . Coecidium per foranSy Leuck. 

f» ... 

. Muscles 

. . Sarcocystis sp. [Hardenberg, 

1865]. 

Macaeus sp. 

Macropus penicillatus; 
Petrogale. 

• it 

see 

. . S. sp. [Ratzel, 1868]. 
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Minioptenu tchreihersi 

Blood 

. Polyckromophilus mslani- 



phorusy Dionisi. 

Mus decumanus . 

Muscles 

. /Sfarcoci/siissp. [Siehold,1853]. 

M\as musculus 

Intestine 

. Coccidium falciforme (Eimer) 



(inch Eivieria falcifor- 
mis (A. Schn.); Pfeifferia 
schubergiy Labbe, etc.). 

,, ... 

Kidney. 

. . Kldssiella muris, Smith et 


Johnston. 

,, ... 

Muscles 

. . Sarcocystis muris (Blan¬ 



chard). 

M. raltus .... 
Mustela putorius 

Intestine 

. S. sp. [Siebold, 1853]. 

. Coccidium higeminumy var. 


putorii, Raill. et Lucet. 

M. vulgaris 

Gut 

. . Cyclospora caryolytica^ 


' Schaud. 

Myotis capaccinii 

Blood . 

. Polyckromophilus melani- 


phcruSf Dionisi. 

M. myotis; see Ves 2 )ertilio 

murinus. 



Otaria californica; see Zalo- 



phus. 



Ovis aries .... 

Intestine 

. . Coccidium perforans, var., 



Curtice. 


Muscles 

and con- Sarcocystis tcnella^ Raill. 


nective tissue 


Blood . 

. . Piroplasma ovis (= Babesia 



ovis, Starcovici). 

Petrogale penieillata . 

Subintestinal con- Sarcocystis mucosa (Blan- 

nective tissue chard). 

Potamochoerus larvatus 

Muscles 

. . S. sp. [Pagenstecher, 1865]. 

Rhinolophus ftrrum - equi- 

Intestine 

. Coccidium viridc, Labbe. 

num 



Sus domesticus . 

Liver and intestine C. perforanSj var., Rivolta. 


Muscles 

and con- Sarcocystis miescheriana 


nective tissue (Kiihn). 

Talpa europaea . 

Gut 

. Cyclospora caryolytica, 


Schaud. 

Vcsptrtilio murinus . 

Blood . 

. Polyckromophilus murinus, 


Dionisi. 

Vesperugo sp. 

»» 

. Aehromaticus vsspsruginus, 


Dionisi. 

Zalophus californianus 

Muscles 

. Sarcocystis hueti (Blanchard). 


Homo sapiens^ Man 


>) ): 

n r 

»’ I 



. Liver . . . {!) CocMium cuniculi (Riv,). 

. Intestine . . C. perforanSj var. [K^jellberg 

I 860 ]. 

,, . . C. higeminum^ Stiles. 

. Pleural cavities . Eiimria" hominis, Blan¬ 
chard. 

. Skin, etc. . . Cocddioides immitis, Rixf. et 

Gilchr. 

. Blood . . . Laverania malariae, Gr. et 

Fel. ; Plasmodium 

malariae (Laveran); 
Plasirwdium vivax (Gr. 
et Fel.). 

. Muscles . . Sareocystis lvidemanni {Kiy.), 

. Liver . . , S. immitis (Blanchard). 
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Literature of the Sporozoa. 

The followinf list of references is by no means intended to be a complete 
bibliography of the Sporoioa, but merely to be a guide to the literature of the 
group, especially to the recent advances in knowledge. Hence, of the lesi recent 
works, only comprehensive treatises are cited, in which more or less exhaustive 
bibliographical references will be found. Biitsehli [1] gives a complete biblio¬ 
graphy up to 1882, and Hagenmiiller [3] is a valuable and exhaustive summary 
of Sporozoan literature uj) to 1898 inclusive. Bibliogrsiphies more or less complete 
are to be found in Delage and H4rouard [2], Lahh6 [4^ and Liihe [5], and full 
references to the recent literature of malarial parasites are given by Schaudinn 
[94a]. References to current literature will be found in the Zoological Record or 
in the Bibliographia Zoologica published with the Zoologiuhcr Anztigcr. 

1. Works dealing with Sporozoa gemrcUly. 

1 . BUtschli, 0. S[>orozoa, in Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs, 

I. (Protozoa), Abth. i. pp. 479-616, pis. xxxiii.-xxxviii. (1882). 

2. Delage, V., and H&ouard, E. Sporozoaires in Traite de Zoologie concrete, 

I. (Protozoa), pp. 254-302, figs. 401-467 (1896). 

2 a. Dojltin, F. Die Protozoen als Parasiten und Krankhcitserreger, etc. Jena 
(Gustav Fischer), pp, xiii.-f274, 1 p. bl., 220 figs. (1901). 

3. Hagenmiiller, P. Bibliotheca Sporozoologica. Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat. 

Marseille (2), Bulletin, t. i. livr. 2; also separate publ., Moullot fils 
atn4, Marseilles, 4to, 233 pp. (1899). [Complete bibliography of works 
relating to Sporozoa published previously to 1st Jan. 1899.] 

4. Labb^, A. Sporozoa, in Das Thierreich, Lief. 5. Berlin (Friedliinder) pp. 

XX. -f 180, 196 figs. (1899). 

6 . Liihe, M. Ergebnisse der neueren Sporosoenforschung. Jena (Gustav Fischer), 
pp. iv. +100, 35 figs. (1900). 

6 . Mesnil, E. Essai sur la classification et rorigine des Sporozoaires. Soc. 

Biol. Paris, vol. jubil. 1899, pp. 2&8-274. 

7. Wasielewski, F. Sporozoenkunde. Jena (Gustav Fischer), 1896, 162 pp. 

Ill figs. 

II. Oregarinida. 

8 . Caullery, M., et Mesnil, F. Sur une Gr4garine . . . pr^sentant . . . une 

phase de multiplication asporul^e. C. R. Ac. Sci. Paris, cxxvL 3, p. 262 
(1898). 

8 a. -et- Sur revolution d’un groupe de Gr^garines, etc. [Selenidium]. 

C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, (11), i. [li.] pp. 7 and 8 (1899). 

85. -et- Sur quelques parasites internes des Annelidas [Selenidium 

and Siedleekia], Miscellanies Biol, didiees au A. Giard (Trav. stat. zool. 
Wimereux, ix.), pp. 80-99, pi. ix. (1899). 

9. -et- Sur une mode particuliire de division nucliaire chez les 

Gregarines. Arch. Anat. Microsc. iii. 2/3, pp. 146-167 (1900). 

10. - et - Le parasitisme intracellulaire ... des Grigarines. C. R. 

Soc. Biol. Paris, liii. 4, pp. 84-87 ; also C. R. Ac. Sci, Paris, cxxzii. p. 220 
(1901). 

11. Cecconi, J, De la Sporulation do la “ Monocystis agfilie," Stein. Arch. Anat. 

Microsc. V. 1, pp. 122-140, 1 pi. 
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12. Crawlty^ E. The Progressive Movement of Gregarines. P. Ac. Nat. Sci. 
Philadelphia, 1902, pp. 4-20, pis. i., ii. 

15. Cuinot, L. Recherches sur revolution et la conjugaison des Gregarines. 

Arch. Biol. xvii. 4, pp. 681-652, pis. xviii.-xxi. (1901). 

14. JoKament H, ActinoupKalu$ gororurwUschiif etc. Zool. Anz. xvii. pp. 
140-146, 4 figs. (1894). 

16. Laibbif A., et RajcovUza^ E, O. PUrospora maldaruorum n.g., n.sp. . . . 

parasite des Maldaniens. Bull. Soc. Zool. France, xxii. pp. 92-97, 4 figs. 
(1897). 

16. Lavtrant A,f et Mesnil, F. Sur quelques particularites de revolution d’une 

Qregarine, etc. C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, lii. 21, pp. 664-667, 9 figs. (1900). 

17. lAgeVt L. Recherches sur les Gregarines. Tablettes Zoologiques, iii. 1, 2, 

pp. 1-182, pis. i.-xxii. (1892). 

18. - Contribution k la connaissance des • Sporozoaires. . . . l^tnde sur 

le LithocystU schneideri. Bull. Sci. France Belgique, xxx. 1, pp. 240-264, 
S pis. (1897). 

19. —^ Sur les Gregarines des Diptkres, etc. [Styloqfsiisl. Ann. Soc. Entom. 

France, Ixviii. 3, pp. 526-533, 2 figs. (1900). 

20. -Sur un nouveau Sporozoaire des larves des Diptkres [Sehizoeystit]. 

C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, lii. p. 868 ; also C. R. Ac. Sci. Paris, cxxxi. 18, p. 
722 (1900). 

21. - La reproduction sexu^e chez les Ophryocystis. C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 

lii. pp. 927-930; also C, R. Ac. Sci. Paris, cxxxi. 19, p. 761 (1900). 

22. - Sur une nouvelle Gregarine, etc. [Aggregata coelomica]. C. R. Ac. 

Sci. Paris, cxxxii. 22, p. 1343 (1901). 

2t. - Note sur le developpement des elements sexuels et la fecundation che* 

le Stylorhynchus longicolliSf F. St. Arch. Zool. Exp. et Gen., Notes et 
Revue, (3), x. 4, 5, pp. Ixiv.-lxxiv. 11 figs. (1902). 

24. L^ger, L., et Duboseq^ 0. Les elements sexuels . . . chez les FUrocepheUns, 

C. R. Ac. Sci. Paris, cxxxiv. 20, pp. 1148, 1149 (1902). 

25. L4ger, L., et HagenmidleVy P. Sur la morphologic . . . de V Ophryocyttii 

schneideri n.sp. Arch. Zool. Exp. et Gen., Notes et Revue, (S), viii. 
vi. pp. xl.-xlv. 2 figs. (1900). 

26a. Prowazeky S, Zur Entwicklung der Gregarinen. Arch. f. Protistenkunde, 
I. pp. 297-305, pi. ix. (1902). 

26. Schewiakoffy JV. Ueber die Ursache der fortschreitenden Bewegung der 

Gregarinen. Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zool. Iviii. pp. 340-354, pis. xx., xxi. 
(1894). 

27. SUdleckiy M. 0 rozwoju plciowyra gregariny: MonocystU ascidiaey R. Lank. 

(Ueber die gesclilechtliche Verraehrung der Monocystis asddiaty R. Lank.) 
Bull. Int. Ac. Sci. Cracovie, Dec. 1899, pp. 615-537, pis. i., ii. (1900). 

28. - Contribution a I’etude des changements cellulaires provoques par les 

Gregarines. Arch. Anat. Microsc. iv. 1, pp. 87-100, 9 figs. (1901). 

29. WolierSy M. Die Conjugation . . . bei Gregarinen. Arch. f. mikr. Anat. 

xxxvii. pp. 99-138, pis. v.-viii. (1891). 

III. Coeddiidea. 

80. Blanchardy It. Les Coccidies et leur rdle pathogkne. Causeries Sci. Soc, 
Zool. France, i. 6, pp. 133-172, 12 figs. (1900). 

31. Bonnet'Eyniardy 0. Sur revolution de VEimeria novay Schneider. C. R. 
Soc. Biol. Paris, lii. 24, pp. 669-661 (1900). 

23 
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32. C%t4nott L. lAgerella testiculi n. sp. etc. Arch. Zool. Exp. et G^n., Notw et 

Revue, (3), x. 4, 5, pp. xlix.-liii. 6 figs. (1902). 

33. Donnoyy P. Aper^u sur les modifications de la cellule intraparaait^e, etc. 

Bull. Soc. Sci. Nancy, (3), ii. 2, pp. 68-72 (1901). 

34. Lahbiy A, Recherches zoologiques, cytologiques et biologiques sur les Coc- 

cidies. Arch. Zool. Exp. et G^n. (3), iv. 3, 4, pp. 617-664, 3 pis. (1897). 

35. liaverauy A, Au sujet de Coccidium metchnikovi et . . . Myxobolui 

oviforinis. C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, (10), v. [1.] pp. 1038-1041, 4 figs. (1898). 

36. - Sur les inodes de reproduction diKlossia helicinay Schneider. T,e, 

pp. 1083-1086 (1898). 

37. - Sur les modes do reproduction dTsospora lacazei. T,e, pp. 1139-1142 

(1898). 

38. —:— Au sujet des alterations cellulaires produites par les Coocidies. Op, 

eit, lii. p, 378 (1900). 

39. LavcraUy .^4., et Metnily F. Sur deux Coccidies intestinales de la ** Bana 

eseulentaT Op. cit. liv. pp. 857-860, 9 figs. (1902). 

40. -et- Sur la Coccidie trouv4e dans le rein de la Rana iseulentay etc. 

C. R. Ac. Sci. Paris, cxxxv. pp. 82-87, 10 figs. (1902). 

40a. -et- Sur quelques Protozoaires parasites d’une Tortue, etc. T.c, 

pp. 609-614, 14 figs. (1902). 

41. Liger, L. Sur la presence de Coccidies chez les Mollusques Lamellibranches. 

C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, (10), iv. [xlix.] pp. 987, 988 (1897). 

42. - Echinospora labbei n.g., n.sp. etc. T.c. pp. 1082-1084 (1897). 

43 . - Sur une nouvelle Coccidie k microgametes cilies [Echinospora lahbsi 

and E. ventricosa]. C. R. Ac. Sci. Paris, cxxvii. pp. 418-420 (1898). 

44. - Sur la morphologic et le developpement des microgametes des Coccidies. 

Arch. Zool. Exp. et Gen., Notes et Revue, (3), vi. (1898). 

45. - Essai sur la Classification des Coccidies, etc. Ann. Mus. Nat. Hist. 

Marseille, (2), Bull. i. 1, pp. 71-123, 4 pis. (1898). 

46. - Sur la presence d’une Coccidie coelomique chez Olocrates abbreviatus. 

Arch. Zool. Exp. et Gc^n., Notes et Revue, (3), viii. 1, pp. i.-iii. (1900). 

47. - Sur le genre Eimeria. C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, lii. pp. 676, 676 (1900). 

48. -Le genre Eimeria et la classification des Coccidies. T.c. pp. 576, 577 

(1900). 

48a. Luke, M. Ueber Geltung und Bedeutung der Gattungsnamen Eimeria 
und Coccidium. C. B. Bakt. Parasitenkunde, Abth. i. (Orig.) xxxi. 
pp. 771, 772 (1902). 

49. Mesnily F. Sur la conservation du nom g4n^rique Eimeriay etc. T.e. pp. 

603, 604 (1900). 

50. Perezy C. Sur une Coccidie nouvelle (.4 mesnili n.sp.), etc. Op. cit. 

(11), i. [li.] pp. 694-696 (1899). 

51. Schaudiniiy F. Untersuchungen fiber den Generationswechsel bei Coccidien. 

Zool. Jahrbficher, Abth. f. Anat. xiii. 2, pp. 197-292, 4 pis. (1900). 

61a. - Studien fiber Krankheitserregende Protozoen—I. Cyclospora cargo- 

lytica, Schaud., etc. Arbeiten a. d. Kaiserl. Gesundheitsarate, Berlin, 
xviii. 3, pp. 378-416, pis. xii. and xiii., 1 text-fig. (1902). 

516. Sergenty E. Sur une Coccidie nouvelle, etc. [Diplospora mssnili n.sp.]. 

C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, liv. pp. 1260, 1261 (1902). 

62. Sicdleckiy M. Reproduction sexu6e . . . de la Coccidie de la Seiche, etc. 
[Benedenia\ C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, (10), v. [1,] pp. 540-543, 6 figs. 
(1898). 
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63. Siedleckif M, Reproduction sexuee . . . chez . . . Coccidium propriu^rty 

Schn. T,c, pp. 664-666 (1898). 

54. - fitude cytologique . , . de la Coccidie de la Seiche, etc. Ann. Inst* 

Pasteur, xii. pp. 799-836, 3 pis. (1898). 

56. - 6tude cytologique . . . de Adelca ovata^ Schneider. Op. cit. xiii. 

pp. 169-192, pis. i.-iii. (1899). 

66fl^.-Cycle ^volutif de la Caryotropha mesnilUj etc. Bull. Ac. Sci. 

Cracovie, 1902, pp. 561-568, 5 text-figs. 

56. Siniondy P. L. Note sur le dimorphisme 4volutif de . . . Karyophagus 

salarmndrae^ Steinhaus. C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, (10), iii. [xlviii.] pp. 
1061-1063 (1896). 

57. Smith, T., and Johnston, H. P. On a Coccidium {Klossiella viuris gen. et 

spec. nov.) parasitic in the Renal Epithelium of the Mouse. Journ. Exp. 
Medicine, vi. 3, pp. 303-316, pis. xxi.-xxiii.-(1902). 

68. Stiles, C. fV. Eimeria stiedae (Lindemann, 1865), correct name for the 
Hepatic Coccidia of Rabbits. U.S. Dep. Agriculture, Bureau Animal 
Industry, Bulletin xxv. pp. 18, 19 (1902). 

59. - Eimeriella, New Genus of Coccidia. L.c. 

60. Voirin, V. Zur Morphologic und Biologie einiger Coccidienformen, etc. 

Zool. Jahrb., Abth. f. Anat. xiv. 1, pp. 61-106, pi. v. (1900). 

IV. Haemosporidia, 

81. Argutinsky, P, Malariastudien. I. Arch. f. mikr. Anat. lix. 3, pp. 315-354, 
pis. xviii.-xxi. (1901). II. Op. cit. Ixi. 3, pp. 331-347, pi. xviii. (1902). 
62. Billet, A. Sur un H^matozoaire endoglobulaire des Platydactylus {ffaemo- 
gregarina plcUydactyli n.sp.). C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, lii. 21, pp. 647- 
549, 10 figs. (1900). 

68. - A propos de ffdemamoeba metchnikovi (Simond) des Trionyx. Op, 

cit. liii. 10, p. 257 (1901). 
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pis. xxix.-xxxii. (1901). 
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See also Reriram, No. 116 [Description of Bertramia] and CauUery and 
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Addendum to Bibliography. 

The following memoirs have appeared too late to be noticed in the above 

eview of the Sporozoan orders. 

Bemdty A. Beitriige z. Kenntniss der im Darme der Larve von Tenthrio molitor 
lebenden Gregarinen. Arch. f. Protistenkunde, I. 3, pp. 375-420, pis. 
xi.-xiii. (1902). 

[Three species are distinguished, and studied in detail: Ortgarina poly^ 
morpha (Ham.) ; O. cimeata, Stein ; and G. steini n.sp.] 

Blanchardy L. F. Gr^garine coelomiquc chez iin Col^optere. C. R. Ac. Sci. 
Paris, cxxxv. pp. 1123, 1124 (1902). 

[Monocystis Ugcri n.sp. in Carabics aiiratus.] 

Jacquemety M. Sur la Systematique des Coccidies des Cephalopodes. Arch. f. 
Protistenkunde, II. i. pp. 190-194 (1903). 

[The name L^geriiui is proposed for Benedcnia ; the genus is characterised 
by polysporous oocysts and by lacking schizogony ; it includes two species : 
(1) L. octopiana (Schn.), with from 6-12 sporozoites in the spore, occurring 
in Octopus vulgaris and Eledone vwschata ; (2) L. eberthi (Labb4), with 3 or 
4 sporozoites, from Sepia officinalis. In botli forms cysts are found con¬ 
taining macrospores with macrosporozoites and other cysts containing micro- 
spores with microsporozoites, perhaps representing a sexual differentiation 
thrown back to the earliest stages of the life-history.] 

Lahb4y A. Article Sporozoa, in Encyclop. Brit., 10th ed., vol. xxxii. pp. 
81^-818, 5 text-figs. (1902). 

[Gives a brief general account of the Sporozoa. The author appears to 
use the word “ macrogamete ” in the sense of a female inerozoite ; see above, 
p. 210, footnote.] 

LavtraUy A. Sur quelques H6mogr4garines des Ophidiens. C. R. Ac. Sci. Paris, 
cxxxv. pp. 1036-1040, 13 text-figs. (1902). 

[The snakes in question are Ancistrodon piscivorii^y Crotalus eon/lusnluSy 
tripudiansy and Zamenis hippocrepis ; see List of Hosts, pp. 84I-34T.] 
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La/oeran, A, An sujet da rdle dei Tiques dans la propagation das PiroplumosM. 
0. R Soc. Biol. Paris, It. 2, p. 61 (1903). 

[Controverts the statements and conclusions of M4gnin {yi^ra).] 

A.f and Splmdore^ A» Ueber P4brine und verwandte Mikrosporidieii, 
etc. C. B. Bakt Pk. (1) xxxiii. pp. 150-167,12 text-figs. (1903). 

[^es List of Hosts.] 

MigniUf P. Du r61e des Tiques . . . dans la propagation des Piroplasmoses. 
C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, Iv. No. 1, and further notes in following numbers 
(1903). 

[Contests the rOle alleged to be played by ticks in transmitting the 
infection of the Piroplasmia (p. 262).] 

MUzitery R, Untersuchungen an Coccidium cunicuUt I. Arch. f. Protistenkunde, 
IL 1, pp. 13-72, pl. ii. (1903). 

[Each of the four sporoblasts gives off a “Schneiderian body” before 
becoming a spore. Each sporocyst has a tiny micropyle. The spores 
liberate their sporozoites under the action of the pancreatic fluid, not under 
that of the gastric juice.] 

Pirez, (7. Le Cycle 4volutif de VAdelea mesnili, etc. T.c. pp. 1-12, pl. i. 4 
text-flgs. 

[The merozoites destined to form 9 gametocytes are distinguishable 
from those destined to form 6 cells. The gametocytes are sharply distinct, 
and form precocious associations, but the 6 gametocytes may form <y 
gametes apart from the 9 sell, in which case, however, the 6 gametes 

come to nothing.] 




THE PKOTOZOA {continued) 

SECTION L.—THE INFUSORIA OR CORTICATA HETEROKARYOTA ^ 

This group is clearly marked off from other Corticata by the 
occurrence of cilia, suckers, or tentacles in the active phase of life 
of all species. A character which is of far greater morphological 
importance, however, is the presence in each individual of two 
distinct nuclear elements called , the meganucleus and micronucleus 
respectively. 

The group is divided into two classes :— 

The Ciliata (Ehrenberg). 

The Acinetaria (Lankester). 

The Ciliata are either free or fixed forms with cilia disposed in 
tracts or bands on the cortex. 

The Acinetaria are fixed or sedentary forms provided with 
suckers or tentacles. They give rise to free-swimming individuals 
which are ciliated. 

Habits. —The habits of the animals included in this group are 
very variable, and may be conveniently studied as arranged in 
five categories,—the free-swimming habit, the creeping or crawling 
habit, the stalked fixed habit, the epizoic habit, the endozoic habit. 

The Heterokaryota vnth free-swimming habits principally 
belong to the group of the Ciliata. They may be found in pure 
pond water {Sjpirostomvm^ Paramdecium sp., etc.), swimming freely 
near the surface or hovering about the mud at the bottom, or even 
coursing about the water in the intermediate depths. A consider¬ 
able number of genera are marine. 

Their food consists principally of minute animal and vegetable 
organisms that they find floating in the water, but they will also 
seize and devour particles of organic matter set free by the 
dissolution of animal or vegetable bodies after death. Some 
species appear to find their maximum vitality in water containing 
putrefying matter, in which case their food consists chiefly of 
i By S. J. Hickson, F.R.S. 
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Bacteria. In all cases they move with a good deal of activity, 
sometimes with a uniform speed and sometimes with short starts 
and stops alternating with considerable regularity. It may be 
noticed that in any case one end of the animal’s body is habitually 
in front, and that when it wants to change the direction of its 
progress it turns round. This enables us to speak definitely of an 
anterior and a posterior end as in the bilaterally symmetrical metazoa. 
The two ends of the body are frequently so much alike in form 
and as regards the disposition of the cilia (many species of 
Paramoecium) that in killed and preserved specimens they are 
almost indistinguishable. In many cases, however, the anterior 
end may be distinguished by being more pointed {Spirosiomum)y by 
the conspicuous mouth (Prorodon), by the presence of peculiar 
sensory cilia (Hypotricha), or by a special 
collar (peristome) of long cilia on the margin 
of a spiral ridge (Hkterotricha) round the 
mouth. It is not always possible to define 
the limits of the dorsal and ventral surfaces, 
as the body may be almost spherical in shape, 
and the cilia may be of approximately 
equal length and evenly distributed on the 
surface. In such forms, the progression of 
the animal is accompanied by a more or less 
rapid rotatory movement round the long axis 
of the body. In other cases, however, the 
body is flattened {Paramoecium) and the 
dorsal and ventral surfaces fairly well de¬ 
fined. 

Among those forms that habitually crawl 
or creep over surfaces, the body is generally 
oval in outline and considerably flattened 
dorso-ventrally. A further peculiarity is 
frequently found in the specialisation of 
some of the cilia to serve the purpose of 
locomotion, and perhaps also the functions 
of touch and taste (Fig. 1, a and b). These 
cilia are usually called cirri, and are dis- 



> j tinguished by their thickened bases and con- 

Ventral view of Oxytricha, siderable length. 

a creeping Hypotrichan. a, Among the Sedentary forms there is a 
frontal cirri, probably sensory 

in function; b, caudal cirri; decided prevalence of more radially sym- 
mamblineiia® M,*1w\"meganu. metrical shapes, with a restriction of the 
vacuole, definite ring or series of rings 

round the mouth. It is in the sedentary 
forms, too, that we often find incomplete fission, leading to the 
formation of colonies of several individuals organically connected 
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together. In some sedentary species, too, there is a secretion of a 
mucous substance, frequently strengthened by foreign particles, 
which serves as a protective tube or case. This may be auto- 
thecalous (Fig. 83), when the tube of each individual is distinct, 



Fio. 2. 


Ophrydium eichornii, Ehrb., a colonial I’ei itrichan with a cocnothecalous mucilaginous 
test. British. Freshwater. Size of colonies about 4 inm. in length. 

or coenothecalous {Ophrydiumy, Fig. 2 ), when the secretions of the 
individuals composing a colony form a common test perforated by 
a series of tubes. 

A large number of the sedentary forms are epizoic. Some 
species of Epistylh are found on tlio appendages or body wall of 
Cyclops and other small Crustacea, 
but in this instance the epizoic 
habit does not appear to be neces¬ 
sary, as the same forms may also 
be attached to water weeds or other 
objects. There are other genera, 
however, which are only found 
upon the bodies of living animals, 
and seem to be dependent on their 
host for suitable conditions of exist¬ 
ence,—such are Dendrocometes and 
Spirochona on the gills of Gammarus, 

Kentrochma on the gills of Ifebalia 
(Fig. 3), and Cothurniopsis on the 
gills of Astacus. In these cases no 
special modification of structure can 
be attributed to the epizoic habit. 

A great many genera are ento Fia. 3 . 

zoic in habit, being found only in Kentrochona nehaUaf, from the maxilli* 
the intestines, bladder, or blood of SLnfpeM 
other animals. The remarkable 

consistency with which some of these forms occur in a particular 
situation in only one species of host, is similar to the partiality 
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exhibited in this respect by many parasites belonging to other 
classes of the animal kingdom; but although the entozoic Infusoria 
are frequently called parasites, it is doubtful whether this term is 
correctly applied to them. The general conception of a parasite 
is an organism that gets its food and protection at the expense of 
its host, and that when present in considerable numbers causes 
injury or weakness. 

There is no evidence at present that the Infusoria feed upon 
anything except substances that would, without their presence, be 
ejected from the body of the host; and it is quite possible that by 
disintegrating certain substances in the alimentary canal, they may 
be advantageous rather than deleterious to their hosts. The structure 
of the entozoic Infusoria is so varied that it is \isually impossible to 
recognise in them any special adaptation to their environment. 
The mouthless Opalim found in the bladder of frogs may owe its 
many peculiarities of form to entozoic habits, but there is nothing 
of importance in the structure of NyctotJierus^ occurring in the 
rectum of the same animal, that can be regarded as associated with 
its peculiar habitat. 

Some groups of animals appear to afford much more favourable 
conditions for the entozoic Infusoria than others. They are rarely 



absent from the rectum and bladder of adult 
Amphibia, the intestines of white ants and 
other Orthoptera are frequently crowded 
with Trichonymphidao, and the alimentary 
canal of cows, horses, and other herbivorous 
mammalia support a large number of remark¬ 
able genera. In the coecum of the horse, 
Bundle has found no less than thirteen dis¬ 
tinct species. {Cycloposthiumy Blepharocorys 
(3 species). Fig. 4, Faraisotricha (3 species), 
Didesmis (2 species), Butschlia^ Blepharopros- 
thiuniy Blepharosphaera^ and Blepharocodon,) 
They have not been found in the Carni¬ 
vora. In the intestines of man, Balantidium 


Fia. 4 . 

BUpharocoryt uncinata, Fior., 
from the coecum of the horse. 


minutum and Nyctotherus faha occasionally 
occur. 


Size.— The size varies considerably. 
A, anus surrounded by cilia ; Some of the elongated forms, such as Spiro- 
the mouth, bearing many long stomum, may attain to a length of 3 mm. 
(Aftw when fully expanded, but the more compact 

oval or rounded forms rarely reach a greater 
size than 1*5 mm. in their longest axis {e,g. Bursaria), The usual 


size is between this and 0*04 mm. in length {e,g, Cinotochilwm), 

The substance of the body is clearly differentiated into an 


outer, more solid cortical sheath and an inner, semifluid 
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medullary substance. To these the terms exoplasm and endoplasm 
respectively are usiially applied by authors, but, as pointed out 
by Lankester, it is important that the permanent arrangement of 
the living substance in the Infusoria should not be confounded 
with the transitory arrangement of the particles forming the 
exoplasm and endoplasm of the Gymnomyxa, and it is therefore 
advisable to retain in this connection the terms cortex” and 
“ medulla.” 


Cortex (Ectosarc, Ectoplasm).—The cortex is, in its simplest 
form, a clear, firm outer layer of protoplasm, bearing the cilia or 
suckers, and showing no evidence of further differentiation even 
with the highest powers of the microscope. In some of the larger 
Heterokaryota, however, three distinct layers may be recognised— 
an outer very thin skin, called the pellicle; a lower^layer, usually 
characterised by a series of vertical and parallel lines, called the 
alveolar layer; and an inner layer of clear transparent protoplasm 
continuous with the medulla, and distinguished from it only by 
the scarcity of granules and the absence of food vacuoles. 

These three layers are in all cases organically continuous, and 
are rightly regarded as being built up of living substance. 

The pellicle is rarely more than 1 /x in thickness, but most 
frequently it is so extremely thin as 
to be only just distinguishable in \ / I / / . 

section. It is apparently very tough, 
and where it is grooved or ringed 
it determines the outline of the 
body. In some forms it gives rise 
to hard hook-like processes, as in the J 
parasite Trichodina^ or to a mailed 
armature, as in Coleps (Fig. 5). ~ 

The alveolar sheath is usually „ 
much more afpa**ent than the pell¬ 
icle, and is very frequently marked 
by longitudinal lines which are 
regarded as indications of specialised 
strips of contractile protoplasm. It ^ 
is only in a few forms that these 
strips are sufficiently differentiated 
to be distinguished as specialised ^ 

muscular fibrils. In such cases, how- ^... 

, 11.1 CkiUp$ hirtut, Bhr., one of the mnUed 

ever, they are enclosed in a canal Hoiotriche. a, one of the is rowe of 

sunk beneath the general surface 
of the alveolar layer, and are called 

myoneme threads (Fig. 6). Of great interest are the myoneme threads 
occurring in particular parts of the body of some genera such as 
the sphincter of the peristome in Epistylis, the “ myophan ” thread 
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in the stalk of Forticellay and the remarkable myoneme bands for 
the retraction of the peristome in Cycloposthium, 

It is usually the alveolar sheath which bears the pigment of 
those forms that are specially coloured, such as the blue Stentorin 
of Stentor coeruUuSy but the colour may also be due to pigments in 



Fio. 6. 

Section through the outer lavert of 
Hdophrya discolor, a, the alveolar 
sheath covered by a very thin pellicle; 
a. X, the surface ridges, between which 
are the rows of cilia; 3f, the vertical 
canals bearing the myoneme fibres; 17, 
the medulla. (After Blltschli.) 


the pellicle or in the medulla. It is in the same layer that the 
trichocysts occur. These are described more fully below. 

The inner layer of the cortex does not present any features of 
very special interest. It is frequently quite inconspicuous. 

The Medulla. —This part of the body is, in almost all cases, 
the larger in bulk. It is usually semifluid in consistency, and 
exhibits a constant rotatory movement. In Trachelius (Fig. 7 ) 
and some others it exhibits a reticulate char- 



Fio. 7. 


acter, with irregular branching pillars stretching 
from the centre to the cortex. In Dendro- 
eometea among the Acinetaria very fine lines may 
sometimes be seen stretching from the arms to 
the region of the meganucleus, but in most 
cases the particles composing the medulla seem 
to be freely interchangeable in position. 

The bodies held in suspension by the 
medulla are very diverse and variable. Apart 
from the food vacuoles, contractile vacuoles, 
and nuclei, which are described in some detail 


Trachelius ovum, Bhr., 
a freshwater Holotrichan, 
showing the reticulate ar¬ 
rangement of the medul¬ 
lary protoplasm, b, b, the 
contractile vacuoles ; c, 
the cuticle-lined pharynx. 
X 80. 


in another place, there are often to be found 
pigmented granules, colourless spherules, crystal¬ 
line bodies, and smaller particles, which vary 
in size and number according to the state of 
nourishment and sexual condition of the in¬ 


dividual. 


The Afaulh (Cytostom) is present in nearly all the Ciliata^ the 
parasitic Opaliruiy Trichonymphay and one or two other genera forming 
interesting exceptions to the general rule. In the Acinetaria there 
is usually no mouth. 

In its simplest form the mouth is represented by a small slit- 
shaped break in the continuity of the cortex at the anterior end ef 
the body. This can be opened for the reception of food, but in 
the intervals of ingestion is kept closed {Enchelina, etc.). In other 
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forms the mouth, though still in its primitive position at the anterior 
end, is always open, and presents a clear passage from the exterior 
to the medulla {Prorodon) (Figs. 8 and 9). In Torquatella (Figs. 12 
and 66) there is a lip-like, supra-oral lobe projecting above the 
mouth, and in Trachelius (Fig. 7), Spirostomum^ and other genera, 
there is a long, pointed prostomial process. It is impossible to 
determine whether this prostomial process is rightly regarded as 
an outgrowth in front of the mouth, or whether it is due to a shifting 
backwards in the position of the mouth, but in such forms as 
Paramoeeium, and in the Hypotricha generally, the ventral position 
of the mouth can only be explained on the supposition that, in 
accordance with the method of feeding, it has shifted its position 
from the primitive one at the anterior end of the body. 

In most of the Ciliata very little differentiation can be observed 
in the protoplasm surrounding the oral aperture, but in a few cases 



_ „ Section through the moiith and 

pharynx of UrotHcha lagenula, Kent 
Prorodon nivtns, ri, mouth ; Ph^ pharynx; c, cortex; if, 

Bhr.,oneol theHolo- medulla. (After Schewiakoff.) 

tricha. a, nucleus ; b, 

c.^mou^th^with^h^^^^^^ a series of rod-like thickenings of the cortical pro- 
fasdcuiate lining, toplasm guard the mouth. In Proi'odon (Fig. 8), 
for example, there is a paling arrangement of such 
rods which appears to serve the purpose of keeping the aperture 
distended. In Urotricha these rods make an apparatus of a more 
complicated typo sunk below the plane of the mouth, forming 
what might be called a pharynx (Fig. 10). The mouth of the 
Infusoria may be situated either at the surface of the cortex or 
sunk to the bottom of a funnel-shaped depression usually called 
the vestibule, and on the slopes of this or in the neighbourhood of 
its margin many specialised differentiations of cilia or groups of 
cilia may be found (the paroral cilia) adapted to the function of 
driving the food into the mouth {BlepharocorySj Fig. 4). 

The mouth or the vestibule is sometimes overhung by one or 
two membranous expansions of the cortex, the free edges of which 
are provided with a special row of cilia. In Opercularia this 
membrane is like a lid or operculum which closes the aperture of 
the vestibule before the peristome is contracted. 
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Another noteworthy feature of the mouth region are the tracts 
of trichocysts which are occasionally seen {DileptuSy Amphileptus) 
leading from the anterior part of the prostomial lobe to the mouth. 
The specialisations of cilia and other structures in the region of 
the mouth of these animals are so numerous, however, that a 
description of the conditions met with in each genus would be 
necessary to do justice to the subject. 

There can be no doubt that in some forms, such as Blepharocorys 
(Fig. 4), Nyctotherus (Fig. 66), etc., a definite cytopyge or cell-anus 
does occur, and in others (certain species of Entodinium) the anus 
opens into a groove-like depression of the surface. As a general 
rule, however, there is no definite opening of this character, and 
the undigested parts of the food are simply pushed through the 
cortex at some particular region of the body. 


Cilia, Cirri, Membranes, and Tentacles. 

In all the Heterokaryota there are to be found delicate proto¬ 
plasmic processes from the general surface of the body, which 
perform the function of locomotion and ingestion of food or of 
sensation. These may have the form of very delicate and short 
whip-like threads, which are called cilia; coarse, blunt, or pointed 
processes, which are called cirri; expanded, flattened membranes ; or 
the remarkable suckers and tentacles of the Acinetaria. 

It is not an unreasonable hypothesis that in the ancestral forms 
the processes had the form of cilia, and that in the process of differentia¬ 
tion of the Heterokaryote body, the cilia in certain regions became 
fused together to form cirri and membranes, or differentiated to 
form suckers and tentacles. The view that the ciliated body was 
the most primitive is supported by the facts that the genera of the 
class Ciliata, which are apparently the simplest in general structure, 
exhibit no modification of their ciliary apparatus, and that in the 
highly differentiated Acinetaria the free-swimming buds are always 
provided with bands or tracts of unmodified cilia until they assume 
the sedentary habit. 

The cilia in their simplest form are composed of the clearest 
and most homogeneous kind of protoplasm, in which no granules 
nor fibrils of any kind can be discovered. They spring from the 
pellicle, and, as Biitschli has clearly shown, are continuous with it. 
In many forms they undoubtedly appear to penetrate through the 
alveolar layer into the subjacent medulla, but this appearance can 
be best accounted for by the view that they are usually supported 
and influenced by a specialised thread of the cortical protoplasm 
attached to their seat of origin. They rarely exceed the extreme 
length of 16 /X, and they vary from 0*1 ^ to 0*3 /x in diameter. 
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Their particular arrangement on the surface of the body is one 
of the chief characters used in classification, and will be described 
under the several orders and sub-orders, but it may be mentioned 
here that when the cilia are arranged in definite rows or circles 
they are not infrequently united at their bases by a very delicate 
membrane or webbing which may be called a membranella. 

In the remarkable parasites allied to Trichonympha (Fig. 11), 
some of the cilia appear to be of re¬ 
markable length, and unlike ordinary 
cilia in other respects. According to , 

Porter, the shorter cilia of the middle 

region of tlje body are mainly re- 

sponsible for.the active movements so 

characteristic of the parasite ; the J... /?f|y 

longer cilia, which cover the greater 

part of the posterior region of the 

body, vibrate but little, while the cilia 

at the posterior extremity are abso- //////m 

lutely motionless. The function of !Jl 

the motionless cilia appears to be to r' A ^ 

entangle and hold particles of food 

which are subsequently ingested by ^ 

the cortex of the body in this region. fiq. 11 . 

In another parasite, Pyrsonympha Trichonympha agiiu, Leidy. The 
vertens (Fig. 84), the body is covered 

with a few short cilia, but an enor- cllu 

mously elongated and very delicate a, the nucleus; 6, granules of food. 

n 1 .1 1 1 ^ Parasitic in the intestine of white anU. 

process, called the peduncle, at the x eoo. 

anterior end, penetrates deeply into 

the epithelium of the host’s intestine and fixes the parasite 
in its position. The nature of this peduncle is difficult to deter¬ 
mine, but it is probable that it represents an extremely specialised 
form of cilium adapted to the function it performs. This peduncle 
may be as much as 75 p in length and I'5 p in diameter. A 
similar peduncle occurs in the Holotrichous parasite Blepharocorys 
(Fig. 4). . 

The cirri are very characteristic of the group Hypotricha, 
although occasionally found elsewhere. They usually arise from a 
broad base and rapidly narrow distally to an extremely fine point. 
In section they may be round, oval, semicircular, or even polygonal. 
The cirri found on the margin of Euplotes are regularly frayed out 
at the ends, and the posterior cirri of the Oxytrichinae are very 
much flattened (Fig. 1). In many of the larger forms of cirri it 
can be shown that a bundle of very delicate lines or fibrils runs 
from the base to the apex. The nature of these cirri has been 
a subject of some discussion among microscopists, but the view 




Trichonympha agilis, Leidy. The 
body is divided into three regions, an 
anterior translucent knob, a bell- 
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advocated by Maupas that they represent a bundle of fused cilia 
appears to be the most reasonable one to adopt. 

The membranes which occur in some of the Ciliata in place of 
cilia may be regarded as due to an increase in the membranellae or 
webbings which are not infrequently found at the base of the rows 
of cilia previously mentioned (Fig. 70). 

These membranes, however, are so delicate that it is difficult to 
find any trace of the individual cilia of which it is supposed they 
are mainly composed. The spiral membrane of Spirochona (Fig. 22) 
is, in form, so similar to the spirally arranged rows of cilia round 
the vestibule in other Ciliata, and the collar¬ 
like membrane of Torquatella (Fig. 12) is so like 
the crown of cilia in the allied genus Stromhidium 
(Fig. 65), that the burden of proof that they 
are not formed by the fusion or amalgamation 
of rows of cilia falls upon those who maintain 
their independent origin. 

Fio. 12. In the Acinetaria it appears that two 

Torqvauua typica, phasGS of life regularly occur—a free-swimming 

Lankester, found asso. ^ t xi. 

ciated with the eggs of phase and a fixed or sedentary phase. In the 
The^miu^th oN^dumg former, cilia occur arranged in bands or patches 
epi8toniirr^^oVe**^^and differ in any essential respect from 

there is a membranous those found in CiLiATA. In the latter phase, 
disc; however, the cilia disappear, and a number of 

processes are formed which are 
called tentacles, suckers, or arms according to their 
shape, size, and general features. The morphology 
of these processes is not clearly understood. 

In Rhynceta cyclopum (Fig. 13) there is only one 
elongated process, ending in a suctorial extremity. 

This process is on the one hand similar to the 
suckers of other Acinetaria, and on the other hand 
might be regarded as the attenuated hypostome 
bearing the mouth of this remarkable form. If we 
regard Rhynceta as a primitive form, the suckers of 
the Acinetaria might be regarded as formed by a 
multiplication of the mouths and bypostomes of a 
remote ancestor similar to RhyncetOy and the tentacles 
and arms as modifications of these primitive pio. is. 
hypostomes. Such an elaborate hypothesis is not Rhynceta cycio- 
necessary, and there is no reason why all these Siete^an with^a 
processes of the Acinetaria should not be regarded a "nicieui^* *6 *^con. 
as highly specialised cilia or cirri. tractile Vacuole. 

The simplest forms of tentacles are delicate 
pointed processes which in their fully extended condition have 
the same appearance as large cilia or small cirri. They differ 
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Ephelota gemmipara, Hertwig, a stalked 
Acinetarian, showing both tentacles and 
suckers on the disc, h, b, contractile 
vacuoles. (After R. Hertwig.) x 100. 
Marine. 


from cilia, however, in their movements, which are intermittent 
and relatively slow, and also in their considerable powers of re¬ 
traction, which is accompanied by the 
appearance of a spiral ridge (I'ig. 14). 

According to some authors there 
is a further difference from cilia in 
the presence in the suckers of a cen¬ 
tral lumen or canal. It is quite 
probable that the protoplasm in the 
axis of the tentacles is more fluid 
than at the periphery, and therefore 
gives the appearance of a canal; but 
it is very improbable that in any 
forms a true open lumen occurs. 

The suckers differ from the ten¬ 
tacles in being usually uniformly 
cylindrical in shape, and by ending 

in blunt, swollen, or cup-shaped extremities. They are frequently 
extremely extensible (Fig. 15), and exhibit during retraction a 
spiral thickening similar to that of the tentacles. 

_ The arms of Dendrocometes (Fig. 85) and Stylocometes 

have probably arisen by the fusion of bundles of 
tentacles or suckers. They bear at their extremities 
short papilliform or filiform processes which perhaps 
represent the free ends of the individual tentacles of 
which they are composed. 

The retraction of the tentacles or suckers may be 
rapid or slow, and very frequently during the retraction 
a spirally arranged ridge appears on the surface, which 
may be regarded as the specially contractile filament 
of protoplasm which is concerned in the retraction. 
The arms of Dendrocometes and Stylocometes are also 
occasionally withdrawn to the level of the general sur¬ 
face of the body, but this process takes from two to 
three hours to accomplish, and is not accompanied by 
any spiral thread appearance. 

Trichocysts occur almost exclusively in the Holo- 
tricha. They are spindle-shaped rodlets situated in the 
cortex close to the pellicle, having the power of suddenly 
shooting out a thin thread-like process when influenced 
Fia. 15. by certain stimuli. In Paramoecium (Fig. 46) they are 
4 /a in length and in Dileptus 12 /a, but no further 
details of their structure have been satisfactorily de¬ 
scribed. In a few instances it has been observed that 
the exploded trichocysts have had a paralysing effect 
upon minute organisms, and by analogy it may be assumed that 


A single sucker 
of an Acine¬ 
tarian. (After 
Saville K< 

X 800. 


Kent.) 
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this is usually their function in the HolotricbB, but it is quite 
possible that in some cases they may be used primarily or entirely 
as organa of defence. In Paramoecium (Fig, 46) they are evenly dis¬ 
tributed in the cortex. In Prorodon they are confined to the anterior 
end, and in the Amphileptina to the ventral side of the body. 

In Epistylis umhdlaria among the Peritricha large oval nemato- 
cysts 85 /X in length have been described (Fig. 75). They bear a 
thread which before the discharge is coiled up in a capsule in the 
manner of the thread in the Coelenterate nematocyst. When the 
nematocyst has exploded, the thread is eight to ten times the length 
of the capsule. It is a remarkable fact that neither nematocysts 
nor trichocysts have been hitherto found in any other genus of the 
Peritricha. 

Nuclei.— In a large number of the genera included in the 
Heterokarjota two distinct kinds of nuclei have been observed, 
which differ from one another not only in size, but in form, structure, 
and mode of division. They are called Mega-nuclei and Micro-nuclei 
respectively. The micro-nuclei are frequently so small and so 
difficult to distinguish from other particles in the protoplasm which 
are stained by nuclear dyes, that their existence has been repeatedly 
denied in species (Dendrocometes paradom, etc.) in which they are 
undoubtedly present. The research of the last few years points to 
the conclusion that all the Ciliata and Acinetaria are Heterokaryote. 

The Meganucleus (= Macronucleus). 

The shape of the meganucleus ^ varies greatly in the order. In 
some genera, such as Paramoecium (Fig. 46), Trichonymphay and others, 
it is either oval or spherical in shape during the whole of the 
resting-stage. In Carchesiumy Fatiicellay and others it is much more 
elongated, and assumes the form of a curved or bent sausage. In 
Stentor (Fig. 44), SpirostomuMy and others, it is moniliform during the 
resting-stage, but contracts into an oval shape before normal fission 
occurs. In several genera of Hypotricha and Holotricha the mega¬ 
nucleus divides repeatedly after, or in some cases just before, fission, 
and ultimately breaks up into numerous minute fragments scattered 
through the medulla. This condition of fragmentation persists until 
the animal is ready for another act of fission, when the fragments of 
the meganucleus fuse together again into a single spherical or 
oval body (Figs. 16, 17, and 18). 

A similar phenomenon of fragmentation of the nucleus has been 
observed in the genus Opalinopsis (Fig. 19), but in this case unequal 
fission may occur without the return of the nuclear fragments to 
form a single compact mass. 

' The prefix mega- (Greek /A€7as=big) is preferable to macro- (Greek /iaxpofs 
long), and is leu rei^y mistaken for micro-. 
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FiO. 16. 

Oxytricha scutellvm, 
Cohn. Prepared speci¬ 
men, showing numer¬ 
ous fragments of the 
meganucleus scattered 
in the medulla. (After 
Gruber.) 



Fio. 19. 


Opalinopsis Bepidae, 
Foett. X about 200, 
to show the remark¬ 
ably branched and 
twisted meganucleus 
(a, o). 



Fio. 17. 

Oxytricha $ctUellum, 
Cohn. The fragments 
having fused into a 
single meganucleus, 
this has again divided 
into two nuclei antece¬ 
dent to fission. (After 
Gruber.) 



M 
- M 



A prejMration of an 
undescrioed species of 
the Acinetarian genus 
Ephelota, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, to 
show the ring-shaped 
meganucleus, with 
knob - like processes, 
and the three minute 
micronuclei. (Ori¬ 
ginal.) Marine. *05 
mm. across disc. 


^LacryrnaHa (Trachelocerca) phoenicop- 
terus, Cohn, from a prepared specimen, 
showing the nieganucleus. Af, M, frag¬ 
mented into a large number of small 
granules scattered through the proto¬ 
plasm. (After Gruber.) 



Fio. 21. 

Ephelota (sp. ?). from a stained prepara¬ 
tion of an Individual with 16 buds, to show 
the branching and anastomosing m^- 
nucleus. Site about ‘5 mm. in length and 
•16 mm. across the disc, (From Ishi- 
kawa.) 
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Among the Acinetaria many curious forms of meganucleus have 
been described. In full-sized specimens of a species of Ephelota 
(Fig. 20) the meganucleus has the form of a ring situated in a plane 
parallel with the crown of tentacles. From this ring several knob¬ 
like processes project, some turned towards the crown and others 
towards the stalk. 

In another species described by Ishikawa the meganucleus of 
the adult is in the form of a coarse-beaded network (Fig. 21). In 
Dendrosoma it is a thick smooth band occupying the axis of the 
branches. 

In some cases remcu-kable changes in the shape of the mega- 
nucleus occur which seem to have no connection with the repro¬ 
ductive processes. In DendrocometeSy for example, it may take the 
shape of an elongated spindle and move to almost any position in 
the cytoplasm. It has even been seen to retreat entirely into one 
of the arms. It may also be assumed, from its very irregular form 
in many s^'ccies of Acinetay Ephelotay and other genera, that the 
meganucleus normally undergoes amoeboid contortions during the 
whole period which elapses between successive acts of reproduction. 

Very different accounts have been given of the minute structure 
of the meganucleus in the group. It is clear, however, that at least 
two elements enter into its composition—a substance that may be 
called the Chromatin, having a great affinity for ordinary nuclear 
stains; and a substance which resists nuclear stains, and may be 
called the Achroraatin. The chromatin is usually in the form of a 
close-meshed network of fibrils extending through the whole space 
occupied by the meganucleus, and it gives with low powers of the 
microscope the appearance of a crowd of granules. Under unfavour¬ 
able circumstances this network may be gathered up into a series 
of bunches, and each bunch may be ultimately torn away from its 
neighbours, giving the chromatin the appearance of being arranged 
in a series of irregular and frequently vacuolated granules. If the 
unfavourable circumstances continue, disintegration of the mega- 
nucleus may follow, but recovery from the granular condition is 
quite possible, and the chromatin may again resume the form of 
an evenly distributed network. Changes in the shape of the mega¬ 
nucleus may lead to the deceptive appearance of change in structure. 
Thus the meganucleus of Dendrocometes when it assumes the spindle 
form appears longitudinally striated, and in its constriction during 
bud-formation there is an appearance that might be mistaken for a 
row of independent fibres in the narrowest part of the neck (Fig. 31). 
Careful analysis of these striae and rod appearances proves, however, 
that in all cases they are due to a rearrangement of the meshes 
of the primary network. Local thickenings of the fibrils of the 
chromatin network frequently occur, and in some forms acquire 
considerable size, but it seems probable that chromatin granules 
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3ntirely disconnected from the network only occur in a few 
forms. 

In Spirochona there is a remarkable arrangement of the elements 
the meganucleus, the chromatin being collected into a thin, saucer¬ 
shaped mass, leaving a spherical space of clear achromatin in which 
during the resting-stage a large deeply-staining spherule occurs (Fig. 
22). The nature of this granule is very uncertain. By Balbiani 
it was regarded as combining the characters of the centrosome and 
nucleolus of the Metazoan cell. Before the division of the mega¬ 
nucleus (Fig. 23) it disappears, and cannot be traced again until 
after the separation of the daughter meganuclei. In this respect 



meganucleua (Af) in a state of rest 
ana one micronucleus (m). Size 
about 0’05 mm. in length. (Original.) 



Spirochona gemmipara daring the 
formation of a geminula, showing 
that, during the division of the 
meganucleus, the nucleolar body is 
•alweiit. (From an original prepara¬ 
tion.) 


it undoubtedly claims to be ranked in the category of nucleolar 
structures; but its claim to rank as a centrosome as well is, for 
many reasons, unsatisfactory. 

It is still an open question whether any of the meganuclei are 
surrounded by a definite membrane of a distinct texture. The 
appearance of a membrana limitans, which may be seen in all 
stained specimens mounted whole, is not always seen when the 
meganuclei are cut into thin sections, and it may therefore be 
accounted for as an optical effect due to the difference in density 
between the nucleoplasm and the surrounding cytoplasm. This 
explanation, however, will not account for the facts observed in 
all cases, and it seems to be certain that a membrane of a distinct 
chemical character is formed between the nucleoplasm and cyto- 
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plasm in some species. It is, however, always extremely thin and 
flexible. 

The Micronucleus. —Whilst it cannot yet be said that a 
micronucleus has been proved to exist in all Ciliata and Acinetaria, 
the careful researches of recent years renders it extremely probable 
that one or more micronuclei form an essential feature of their 
organisation. The difficulty of determining this important fact 
with certainty is that, during the long period of rest which the 
micronuclei pass through between the acts of fission, gemmation, or 
conjugation, the chromatin, as well as the achromatin, elements 
shrink into such a small compass that they are not easily seen. 
The usual appearance of a micronucleus in the resting-stage is that 
of a minute irregular granule lying in the centre of a perfectly clear 
vacuole. No lines nor dots can be seen in the vacuole, but it seems 
probable from events which occur during division that the clear 
substance contained in the vacuole is the same as the achromatin 
of karyokinetic figure. 

The size of the micronueleus in the resting-stage is rarely more 
than 10 /X, but more frequently it is 1 /x or even less in diameter. It 
is 2 /X in Dendrocometes, 4-5 /x in Prorodon, and 12-14 /x in Para- 
moecium bursaria, in which species it seems to reach its maximum 
size. 

The staining reactions of the micronucleus in rest are the same 
as those of the chromatin of the meganucleus. 

The number of micronuclei in the individual varies considerably. 
In most species there is only one {Paramoecium caudatum^ Colpidium 
colpoda, Voriicella mmilata^ etc.); in others there are normally two 
{Paramoecium aurelia), or three {Spiroclmia), or any number up to as 
many as twenty-eight {Stentoi' roeselii). The number is not always 
constant in the same species. Maupas, for example, found three 
micronuclei in some individuals of Paramoecium aurelia. In Den- 
drocometes the number varies from two to five; Spirochona gemmipara 
has, according to Hertwig, normally three micronuclei; but in several 
specimens examined in Manchester, Hickson could only find one. 

Division of the Nuclei, —There is a very important difference 
to be observed in the division of the meganuclei and micronuclei. 
The meganuclei divide only during fission or gemmation, except in 
those cases mentioned above in which the meganucleus breaks up 
into a few or many pieces, after fission of the individuals. In all 
cases the division is strictly amitotic. In some cases a concentra¬ 
tion of the chromatin occurs along lines parallel with the longer 
axis of the meganucleus, giving the appearance of longitudinal 
striations or thin delicate chromosomes with anything but the higher 
magnifying powers. In some cases {Spirochona) these lines are 
crowded together at the narrowest part of the constriction, and 
may have the appearance of a broad equatorial plate. In Spirochona 
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(Fig. 23) and Kentrochona we also find a clear globule of achromatin 
substance at the poles, but there are no true linin fibrils. In most 
cases the meganucleus in fission or gemmation divides by simple 
constriction into two approximately equal parts, but in Opalinopsis 
(Fig. 19) and Anoplophrya (Fig. 30) it divides into a number of 
unequal parts, and in Ephelota (Fig. 20), Podophrya, and others a 
number of pieces are constricted off from it, each of which gives 
rise to the meganucleus of a bud. 

The division of the micronucleus is always mitotic. The first 
changes that are noticed are increase of size and the resolution of 
the chromatic granule into a network of anastomosing fibrils. The 
increase in size is usually considerable. In Colpidium^ for example, 
the diameter increases three- or four-fold (Hoyer). In Dendrocometes 
the micronucleus increases from 2 /x to 10 /x in diameter. 



Fio. 24. 

Diagram to illustrate the structure and division of the nuclei of the Infusoria. 1, a micro- 
nucleus in a state of rest, consisting of a spherule of chromatin in a clear vacuole ; 2, formation 
of the spindle of liiiiii fibrils, with a band of chromosomes on the equator; 3, the chromatin 
separated into two compact masses at the poles of the spindle; 4, formation of the vacuole 
round the chromatin, and dissipation of the spindle; 5, a spherical mcganncleus in a state 
of rest; 6, elongation of the meganucleus previous to division; 7, constriction of the mega¬ 
nucleus ; 8, division into two daughter meganuclei. 

After the increase of the micronucleus in size is completed, a 
clearly-defined spindle of linin fibrils appears and the chromatin 
network breaks up into a number of small chromosomes arranged 
in an equatorial plane (Fig. 24). The chromosomes are so small 
and their number is so great that they can neither be accurately 
counted nor their method of fission determined. It seems probable, 
however, that the two parties-which travel towards the poles are 
exactly equal in number. No satisfactory accounts have yet been 
given, in the division of the micronucleus, of structures correspond¬ 
ing with the centrosomes of the karyokinetic figures of other cells, 
and in many cases that have been very carefully investigated 
centrosomes are certainly absent. It is one of the most striking 
features, perhaps, of the nuclear phenomena of the Heterokaryota 
that centrosomes do not occur. The two parties of chromosomes 
travel with considerable rapidity to the poles of the spindles, and 
there, in many cases, they become compressed into a tiny compact 
mass, leaving the spindle between them free from chromatin. The 
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spindle is, in this condition, frequently very much elongated, 
stretching more than half-way across the medulla. In Dendro- 
cometes it is at this stage as much as 30 in length (Fig. 31). The 
spindle disappears suddenly and seems to be completely absorbed 
by the cytoplasm immediately, or very soon after, it is disconnected 
from the chromatin granules at the poles. 


The Nuclei op Opalina. 

If the current views concerning the nuclei of Opalina are trustworthy, 
this genus should no longer be regarded as a member of the Hetero- 
karyota. Opalina possesses, according to Pfitzner and others, a large 
number of meganuclei, but no micronuclei. Moreover, the meganuclei 
divide by a typical process of mitosis. These views may possibly be 
erroneous. Thin sections of Opalina that are suitably stained show, in 
addition to the numerous meganuclei, a large number of small bodies 
containing chromatin. These are probably 
micronuclei (Fig. 25). The meganuclei divide 
sometimes amitotically, and it is probable that 
they always do so. The mitotic figures dis¬ 
covered by Pfitzner are clearly seen in a large 
number of sections examined, but they are 
smaller than the meganuclei and are probably 
formed by micronuclei which, as in other forms, 
increase considerably in size before division. 
The matter requires, however, further investi¬ 
gation. 

Contractile Vacuoles.— The contrac¬ 
tile vacuoles occur in all Heterokaryota 
except in Opalina^ Opalinopsis^ some of the 
marine Hypotricha, and a few others. They 
are simply spaces formed at some localised 
spot or spots in the medulla by the accumu- 
x*ioo!“ to of a fluid, and they discharge their con- 

(MTan?toe'3er3Sto exterior when they have reached 

chromatin bodies (m), which a definite limit of size. The fluid that ac- 
are probably the rnicronuclei. i i. • i.i. • v j 

(Original.) cumulates in these spaces is probably charged 

with waste products of the metabolism 
of protoplasm. Although the positions in which these vacuoles 
appear are fairly constant for each individual, they have no 
proper walls, and must not be regarded as definitely formed 
organs. The number varies enormously in the group (1-100 or 
more), and when there are more than three or four in any one 
species the number may vary in the individual (Fig. 26). In some 
of the large species the number of the contractile vacuoles increases 
with the size and age of the individual, but in Nasstda^ Dendro- 
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cometes, and others which reach a considerable size there is never 
more than one. 

In the majority of cases the contractile vacuole is spherical in 
shape and situated in the medulla. It slowly 
expands (diastole) until its periphery comes in 
contact with the pellicle at the surface, when 
it instantaneously collapses (systole). In some 
forms (Spirosiomum, etc.) a long canal may be seen, 
towards the close of diastole, to be connected 
with the spherical vacuole. This appears to be 
formed by the fusion of a row of small secondary 
vacuoles stretching from the anterior to the 
posterior end of the body. In Stentor the con¬ 
tractile vacuole has a very elongated, rod-shaped 
form (Fig. 44). 

In the VoRTiCFXLiDAE it is situated in the 
neighbourhood of the vestibule, but instead of 
opening directly into it when systole occurs, it 
opens into a reservoir which is in communica¬ 
tion with the vestibule. In Blepharocortjs (Fig. 4) 
and some other forms the contractile vacuole opens 
into the passage which leads to the anus. In 
Paranwecium (Fig. 46, 3) and a great many other 
forms a series of six or more canals or spindle- oiigotrichous infusorian 

, . \ • "With several contrac- 

shaped secondary vacuoles appear in a radiating tile vacuoles. (After 
form round the principal contractile vacuole, and 
may be seen to discharge their contents into the primary vacuole 
immediately before its collapse. 

There can be little doubt that the function of the conti-actile 
vacuole is primarily the excretion of waste products, but by assisting 
the osmosis of fresh water through the protoplasm it may be 
regarded as being also respiratory in function. As shown by 
A. G. Bourne, when anilin blue is added to the water in which the 
animal lives, the contents of the contractile vacuoles are deeply 
stained. 

The systole of the contractile vacuole is not caused by any 
active contraction on the part of the protoplasm of the medulla, 
but, according to Biitschli, it is due to the physical attraction of 
the small droplet of fluid to the mass of water at the periphery. 
It is of the same general nature as the phenomenon of capillarity. 
The action cannot take place until the vacuole has, by its diastole, 
reached the periphery, and the drop of fluid is thereby brought 
into contact with the surrounding medium. 

The rapidity of the successive contractions of the contractile 
vacuoles is variable. According to Rossbach it always increases 
with a rise in temperature. In Euplotes charm the intervals 



Fig. 2Ck 

Ophryoscokx purkinjei, 
Stein, from the rumen 
of an ArtiodactyJ, an 
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between each contraction were 61 seconds at 5° C, and regularly 
diminished to 23 seconds at SO"" C. In Stylonychia they diminished 
from 18 at 5° C. to 4 at 30° C. 

Digestion. —The food of the Ciliata usually consists of minute 
organisms such as Bacteria, other Infusoria, etc., or particles of 
organic substance which are able to pass through the mouth into 
the medulla. As they enter the medullary protoplasm they are 
accompanied by a globule of water and give rise to the so-called 
food vacuoles. The food vacuoles pass along a definite course 
and ultimately reach the anus, or some position in the cortex 
where a temporary anal aperture can be formed. If a Carchesium 
(Fig. 27) be fed with finely - powdered food material that 



Diagram of Carchesium to show the 
course taken by the food vacuoles, 1, 
the region of ingestion ; 2, of aggrera- 
tion; 3, of solution ; 4, ejection. M, 
the meganucleus. (After Greenwood.) 




Four stages in the food vacuole of a 
Carchesium fed with white of egg and 
Indian ink. A, immediately alter in¬ 
gestion ; B, first phase of aggregation ; 
C, second phase of aggregation ; D, just 
before ejection. (After Greenwood.) 


is stained, the following changes can be observed. Shortly 
after ingestion the particles are aggregated into a lump at the 
centre of the vacuole by the centripetal flow of a liquid from the 
surrounding cytoplasm. A secretion of an acid into the vacuole 
then occurs and tlie food particles undergo partial solution 
(Fig. 28). In the next stage absorption of the dissolved food 
into the protoplasm takes place, and then the vacuole, with the 
undigested remnants, travels to the region of the vestibule, where 
a temporary anus is formed for the discharge of its contents. 

In the mouthless Opalina the food is probably absorbed in a 
liquid form from the surrounding medium. In some of the 
Trichonymphidae solid food is entangled by the motionless cilia at 
the posterior end of the body and then enveloped by the proto¬ 
plasm in an amoeboid fashion. 
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Ekproduction. —In the simplest forms of Infusoria the mode 
of reproduction in the motile phases of life is simple transverse 
fission, but in the higher forms other methods of division occur 
which are usually called longitudinal fission, simple gemmation, 



Diagrams to illustrate the principal modes of division in the HETKROKaRTOTA. 1, equal 
transverse fission as in Paramoecium; 2, unequal fission as in Stentor; 8, longitudinal 

fission as in Vorticella; 4, endogenous, unequal, and heteromorphic fission as in T^ophrya. 
M, meganucleus; m, micronucleus; 0 , mouth; c.v., contractile vacuole; 0, gemmula; 
adoral zone. (After Lang.) 


multiple gemmation, and spore-formation respectively. All of these, 
however, are probably modifications of the same essential process, 
which consists in the division of the three elements of the body— 
cytoplasm, meganucleus, and micronucleus—into two or more than 
two parts. 

In Paramoecium and Stylonychioy which may be taken as examples 
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of Holotricha and Hypotricha respectively, fission is preceded 
by the formation of a second mouth (Fig. 29, 1), and the growth of a 
new set of cilia or cirri round and in the neighbourhood of this 
second mouth, similar in size and arrangement to those in the 
neighbourhood of the original mouth; and by the division of the 
contractile vacuole. In the next phase the micronucleus or micro¬ 
nuclei enlarge, then elongate and show the characteristic features 
of their mitotic division. Next, the meganucleus elongates and 
becomes constricted in the middle. While these changes in the 
nuclei are taking place, a constriction of the cortex appears at a 
point which is approximately half-way down the longitudinal axis 
of the body. The micronuclei, the meganucleus, and finally the 
protoplasm of the body, then divide in succession, and the two 
individuals that are formed separate and swim away. In the 
process thus described the cortical protoplasm apparently leads the 
way by the formation of new cilia and a new mouth. On the 
other hand, the micronuclei have usually formed the mitotic figure 
before actual constriction of the body is apparent. If the minute 
structure of the meganucleus be examined in the earlier stages of 
fission, it may be noticed that it also is not indifferent to the changes 
going on elsewhere. It is therefore impossible to state with 
certainty that either the nucleoplasm or the cytoplasm of the 
organism initiates the process; in fact, it seems probable in the 
present state of our knowledge that the impulse to divide affects 
all parts simultaneously. 

In Spirostomurn and Condylostoma the very much elongated 
moniliform meganucleus is contracted into a short rod-like, form 
before fission occurs. In Stentoi'y too, fission is preceded by a 
contraction of the long moniliform meganucleus (Figs. 44 and 29, 2) 
into a thick spherical lump; but the meganucleus again elongates 
and divides transversely into two moniliform bands before the act of 
fission actually takes place. In Oxytricim (Figs. 16, 17, 18) and 
some other Hypotricha the raeganucleus during the active phases 
of life is scattered in the form of small granules through the medulla. 
Before fission takes place these granules collect together and fuse 
to form a single lump. This consolidated nucleus then divides once 
or twice, and fission of the whole body follow’s. 

Fission is not, however, always preceded by the fusion of 
scattered meganuclei or the contraction of elongated ones. In 
OpoXina the scattered meganuclei appear to be indifferent to the 
division of the body, and in Opalinopsis (Fig. 19) and Anoplophrya 
(Fig. 30) the meganucleus divides into fragments, one or more of 
which become the meganuclei of the daughter individuals. 

In Paramoecium and most of the Holotricha the transverse 
fission results in the production of two equal individuals, but in 
the transverse fission of Stentor and other Heterotricha the anterior 
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or oral extremity is decidedly smaller than the other. In Hoplito- 
phrya the division is also unequal, but the smaller individual is at 
the end usually regarded as the posterior end. 

In Anoplophrya nodulata there is multiple transverse 
fission (Fig. 20), the result being one large in¬ 
dividual and four or five smaller ones. Similarly 
in Opalinopsis the posterior end of the body gives 
rise to a series of small individuals which constrict 
off from the parent. 

The mode of reproduction in Spirochona is very 
remarkable. A large lump grows from the body 
wall just behind the spiral membrane (Fig. 23), 
and this increases until it reaches a size almost 
as large as the parent form. -Judging from ex¬ 
ternal appearance alone, it might be considered 
that this is a process of gemmation essentially 
different from the transverse fission of the Holo- 
TRICHA, but the meganucleus and the micronuclei 
divide equally during the growth of the so-called 
bud, and no difference can be observed in size or 
quality between the nuclear portions that are dis¬ 
tributed to the two resultant individuals.* The 
process cannot therefore be separated from fission, 
notwithstanding the fact that the manner of 
growth of the parent antecedent to reproduction 
is very exceptional. In the Vorticellina the 
manner of reproduction is usually designated 
longitudinal fission. The external phenomena 
begin with the division of the spiral zone into two equal spirals, 
and proceed through the disc to the stalk, and may (in some of 
the solitary forms) continue to the base of attachment, or (in the 
colonial forms) be arrested before the attached end of the stalk is 
reached. In the majority of the solitary Vorticellina the stalk does 
not divide. The left daughter individual develops an aboral ring of 
cilia and swims away, whilst the right daughter individual remains 
with the parent stalk intact. 

There is not any morphological distinction between the longi¬ 
tudinal fission of the Peritricha and the transverse fission of the 
Holotricha. It is very probable that, if there is any justification 
at all for the comparison of the body axes of such simple forms of 
life, the longitudinal axis of Peritricha is homologous with the 


Fio. 30. 

Anoplophrya nodu- 
lata, O. F. Miiller, from 
the intestine of Oligo- 
chacta, exhibiting un¬ 
equal fission of the 
body and division of 
the elongated mega¬ 
nucleus (M, M) with¬ 
out previous concen¬ 
tration. There are 
numerous contractile 
vacuoles. (After Clap, 
and Lachmann.) xca 
150. 


dorso-ventral axis of the Holotricha, and the fission is from a 
morphological point of view a transverse fission. 

The examples of unequal transverse fission which have been 
quoted as occurring in Heterotricha lead to the consideration of 
an interesting modification of the process which occui*s in the 
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Acinetaria. The simple fission into two approximately equal 
halves occurs in a few simple forms only in this class {Sphaerophrya^ 
etc.); in others (some forms of Acineta, Tokophrya (Fig. 29, 4), etc.) 

the smaller of the two segments is 
enclosed in a pouch-like cavity of the 
larger segment. 

In Dendrocometes (Fig. 31) the difference 
in size between the two segments is even 
more pronounced. The three micronuclei 
undergo their phases of mitosis preparatory 
to division, in a plane at right angles to 
the gill of the host to which the animal 
is attached. The meganucleus becomes 
elongated and then sends out a broad 
pseudopodial process in the same direction. 
While these nuclear changes are taking 
place, a curved, transversely-striated band 
appears in the protoplasm, which is con¬ 
tinued after division of the nuclei into a complete circle embracing three 
micronuclei and one meganucleus. The protoplasm enclosed by this band 
is then detached from its surroundings and rotates slowly for a time by 
means of an equatorial girdle of cilia. It then breaks through the body 
wall of the parent and swims away. This remarkable ciliated daughter 
segment may be called a “gemmula” (Fig. 86). 



Fio. 31. 


Vertical section through Dendro- 
cometes paradoxu$t Stein, in an early 
stage of reproduction. The trans¬ 
versely striated curved line represents 
the first indication of the band of 
cilia of the future gemmula. The 
meganucleus (Af) has begun to con¬ 
strict ; the three micronuclei (m) are 
in the final nhase of their mitosis. 



Fia. 82. 

Dendrosoma radiant. Ehrb. Size varies from 
1-2 nun. iiuheight, a, base of attachment: c, 
ciliated ge/mniulae in their pouches ; €, smaller 
bud-like*bodies of doubtful significance. (After 
Saville Kent.) 


In Dendrosoma (Fig. 32) 
several daughter segments en¬ 
closed in incubatory pouches 
are formed in different parts 
of the branching body at the 
same time, and these cannot be 
regarded as essentially dis- 



Fio. 88. 

Free-swimming ciliated gem¬ 
mula of Dendrosoma. a, mega¬ 
nucleus ; b, b, b, contractile 
vacuoles. (After Mville Kent.) 

X 600. 


tinct in their nature or in their mode of formation from the 
single internal daughter segment of Dendrocometes, The reproduc- 
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tion of Dendrosoma therefore appears to be a process of multiple, 
internal, unequal fission. In several species 
others, not one but several small daughter seg¬ 
ments are formed simultaneously (Figs. 34 and 
21) at the free extremity of the body, and 
these are liberated when they have reached a 
certain size. 

In the literature of Acinetaria the Bmaller 
daughter segments receive the names “ buds,** 

“gemmulae,** or “embryos,** and the processes by 
which they are formed are called internal or 
external, multiple or simple, gemmation. Whilst 
recognising the utility of retaining such a name as 
gemmulae for them, it must not be forgotten that the 
process of gemmation in the Heterokaryota is essen¬ 
tially the same as that of fission. 

Encystment and Spore-formation.— There can be no doubt 
that a very large number of the Infusoria have the power of 
encystment. The encystment may be accompanied by reproduction, 
a large number of small individuals being formed during the period 
and escaping from the cyst wall at the end of it, or it may be 
simply a resting-stage from which only one individual escapes. In 
many CiLiATA {Colpoda^ Prorodon^ etc.) both kinds of cysts may 
occur in the same species, and it is difficult to draw any definite 
line between them, but in the majority of species it seems probable 
that the cysts are either purely resting cysts or reproductive cysts. 

Encystment may be caused by the concentration of the salts in 
water previous to drought, as proved experimentally by Cienkowsky ; 
by the diminution in the food supply, as proved by Maupas for the 
OxYTRiCHiNAE ; or, in the entozoic forms, by the change from their 
natural habitat into fresh-water. Encystment is never, in any 
Ciliata, a necessary Sequence of conjugation. In the process of 
encystment the cilia are withdrawn and the protoplasm of the body 
contracted into a spherical or elliptical shape, w’hile one or more 
walls are secreted by the pellicle. The outer wall or ectocyst may 
be soft and gelatinous as in certain Vorticellina, or it may be hard, 
facetted, or thorned (Fig. 73), The inner walls or endocysts are 
usually thin and membranous. 

The resting cysts are capable of resisting the effects of dry air 
for a considerable length of time. Nussbaum, for instance, found 
that the cysts of Gastrostyla vorax were alive at the end of two 
years, and Maupas successfully hatched out Gastrostyla steinii from 
cysts that had remained dry in a watch-glass for twenty-two 
months. Nussbaum, however, found that in twelve years all the 
encysted Gastrostyla vorax were dead. 

25 


of Ephelota and 



Ephelota (»p. ?), bearing 
sixgemmulaealinost ready 
for liberation. (From an 
original drawing and pre¬ 
paration by Dr. Ash¬ 
worth.) 
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The method by which reproduction takes place in the repro¬ 
ductive cysts is not known with certainty, but it is probable that 
there is a rapid succession of simple fissions of the protoplasmic 
contents of the cyst, leading to the production of numerous swarm- 
spores, as is stated to be the case in Holophrya multifiliis (Fig. 36). 


Conjugation.— A single indi¬ 
vidual Ciliate Infusorian can pro¬ 
duce a large number of generations 
of daughter individuals by the pro¬ 
cess of fission, but there is reason to 
believe that the number is limited, 



Cyst of DUcptu^ anscr, O.F.M., 
provided with an outer shell or 
ectocyst and an inner mem- 
biane (endocyst) attached to the 
ectocyst at the poles. (Alter 
Cicnkowsky.) 



Fig. 30. 

Cyst of Holophrya vrultihliis, Fouq., 
as found at the bottom of u(iuaria in 
which llsh affected with HolopUrna are 
living. From the cyst nimierous cili¬ 
ated swarm - spores are escaping. 
(After Fouquet.) x about 7b. 


and that after a time the power of fission slackens and ulti¬ 
mately ceases. Under normal conditions, however, the individuals 
exhibit a tendency to conjugate after several generations have 
been produced by fission, and if we are justified in regarding the 
individuality of two conjugating Infusoria as the same after con¬ 
jugation as before, it may be said that the result of conjugation is 
a renewal and a stimulation of the powers of fission of the con¬ 
jugating individuals. Although our knowledge is still far from 
complete, it seems certain that a process of conjugation occurs in 
all Hkterokaryota, and that this process is essential for the con¬ 
tinuance of the vitality of the species. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse to conjugation is in a 
large number of cases periodic, the individuals of a swarm showing 
for several days together no tendency to conjugation, and then 
simultaneously collecting together in pairs and conjugating. The 
cause of the impulse is obscure. Maupas expressed the opinion that 
a diminution in the food-supply is the primary cause of the impulse, 
and that individuals can bo prevented from conjugating by increas¬ 
ing the supply of food when the tendency first makes its appearance. 


According to the researche-s of Maupas the epidemic of conjugation in 
Stylonychia pustulata reaches its height after 175 fissions. This author 
also states that conjugation can be prevented by a suitable increase in 
the food supply, and that senile decay and death occur after 316 fissions. 
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On the other hand, Joukowsky has recently failed to induce conjugation 
by hunger in Plearotricha after experimenting for eight months and 
reaching the 458th generation, and Calkins has cultivated Paramoecium 
caudatum to the 620tli generation, without conjugation, by changing the 
food when the periods of depression set in. 

There is some reason to believe that the onset of the epidemic of 
conjugation in certain Ciliata is associated with a material diminution 
in size ; the largest specimens of a species having the power or vital 
force to divide by fission, do not need the stimulus of conjugation for 
further reproduction. 

In the long series of varieties that the process of conjugation 
presents in the Hetiorokaryota, attention may be called to 
three conditions which, when separated from the series, appear to 
present essential differences. In most of the free-swimming Ciliata 
all the individuals of a swarm in which there is an epidemic of 
conjugation are of the same size and structure, and it is probable 
that any one individual can conjugate with any other. There is 
no distinction of sex whatever. 

In the conjugation of Spirochom two individuals apparently 
identical, situated close to one another on the same gill of 
Gammarus, bend towards each other and conjugate by their oral 
discs. Subsequently one of the two individuals separates from the 
gill and becomes absorbed (partially or wholly) by the other one, 
and from that moment it ceases to exist as an individual. In this 
case no external features of sexual differentiation have been 
observed, and perhaps do not exist, between individuals that are 
capable of conjugating with one another; l)ut after conjugation has 
begun the important difference between the one that absorbs, which 
has been conn)ared to an ovum of the metazoa, and the one that is 
absorbed, which has been compared to a spermatozoon, is exhibited 
(cf. p. 393). 

In the third case, as exhi]>itcd by Vortirdla and some other 
Peritricha, the difterence between individuals that can conjugate 
is well marked long Ixffore conjugation actually occurs (Figs. 43 and 
7G). The stalked form, which may be called the female individiud, 
is not capalfic of conjugating with another individual of the same 
kind,^ nor, on the other hand, are the small free-swimming forms 
that are periodically produced—the males—capable of conjugating 
with one another. The only w^ay in which conjugation can l)e 
effected is by one female individual conjugating with one male 
individual. In other words, the differentiation of sex appears to be 
complete in the case of Vorticdla and some other forms. 

During the process of conjugation very important and complicated 
changes occur in the nuclei of both individuals, and in all probability 

^ It is possible that in some species a conjugation of the females may occur (see 
Plate l.x.xiii. Fig. 96 of Biit.schli's “Infusoria”). 
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Fia. 87. 

Diagram to illuHtrate the nuclear phenoineiia of the Ciliata. from the “ Traits do Zoolog e 
Concrete,” based on the researches of Maupas. I, two indiviauals at the coinmencenient of 
conjugation, showing a single large ineganucleus and a single small inicronucleus. II, stage in 
which the micronuclei have begun tlieir mitosis. Ill, stage at the close of the first mito^s of 
the micronuclei. IV, stage at the close of the second mitosis of the micronuclei. V, stage in 
whicli there are four nuclei formed by the division of the inicronucleus, and the meganucleus 
is becoming irregular in outline. VI, stage in which three nuclei are undergoing degenerative 
changes, and one—the sexual nucleus—Is again dividing. Vll, stage in which the sexual 
nucleus has divided into a migratory and a stationary nucleus, and the migratory nucleus of 
each individual has crossed into the cytoplasm of the other. VIII, stage in which the stationary 
and migratory nuclei have come in contact with each other. IX, stage in which tlie cleavage 
nucleus 1ms Imen formed by the fusion of the migratory and stationary nuclei. The meganuclei 
have now broken up into a number of small fragments. X, stage in which the individuals 
have separated and the cleavage nucleus is undergoing its first mitosis. XI the fragments 
of the old meganuclei liave entirely disappeared, and a new meganucleus and a new micro- 
ntuleus are forming fh>m the daughter nuclei of the cleavage nucleus. XII, final stage with 
a full-sized megauucleus and a inicronucleus. 
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in the cytoplasm as well. For the elucidation of these changes it 
is convenient to consider, in the fii*st place, the phenomena that 
have been observed in certain Holotricha (cf. Fig. 37). When 
two individuals have effectively conjugated, the micronucleus of 
each swells up and undergoes division by mitosis into two micro- 
nuclei (II., III.). This is immediately followed by a division into 
four (IV., V.). Of these four nuclei three degenerate and are 
either absorbed or rejected 
from the body (VL, and 
Fig. 38). The remaining 
one—which may be called 
the sexual nucleus—under¬ 
goes another division into 
two nuclei. One of these 
crosses the line of junction 
of the conjugating in¬ 
dividuals and enters the 
cytoplasm of the other in¬ 
dividual, and may be called 
the migratory nucleus. 

The other remains in the 
cytoplasm of the parent, 
and may be called the 
stationary nucleus. Thus, 
as a result of the divisions 
of the original micro¬ 
nucleus of each of the 
conjugating individuals, 
five nuclei are formed : three degenerate and disappear, one migrates, 
and the remaining one is stationary. A fusion of the migratory 
nucleus of one individual and the stationary nucleus of the other 
then takes place to form the cleavage nucleus (VIII., IX.), and soon 
after this has occurred the two individuals separate. The cleavage 
nucleus soon divides into two (X.), and generally a second time 
into four, or a third time into eight. Ultimately, however, one of 
the halves of a division gives rise to the new meganucleus, and the 
other to the micronucleus of a daughter individual. The new 
meganucleus can therefore be traced back to its origin from micro- 
nuclear elements, and to this there is no exception. The mega¬ 
nucleus of a conjugating individual never gives rise to the mega¬ 
nucleus of an individual that has been released from conjugation. 

Returning to the earlier stages of conjugation, and tracing the 
fate of the original meganuclei, we find that, apart from minor 
changes in the arrangement of the chromatin network, the 
meganuclei do not seem to be affected by the union of the two 
individuals. Later on, however, they become irregular in outline 



Fio. 88. 

A stage in coixjumtion of Colpidium, co^poda Just before 
the formation of the migratory and stationary micro¬ 
nuclei. meganucleus ; mi, the sexual nucleus ; mg, 
the three nuclei undergoing degeneration. (After 
Hoyer.) 
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(III., V.), break up into lumps (VI.), into smaller droplets, and 
ultimately disintegrate (X.) and disappear (XL). 

The changes which take ])lace in the cytoplasm during conjuga¬ 
tion have not yet been followed in detail. There can be little 
doubt that an interchange of molecules of eytoplasm between the 
two individuals does occur, but it is quite impossible to tell 
whether the mixing of the two cytoplasms is or is not complete. 

In the accounts given of the conjugation of the Ciliuta, it is stated 
that the meganucleus plays a perfectly passive role until its disintegration 
begins. 

In Spirochona the meganuclei fuse during conjugation; and in 
Dendrocometes the meganuclei come in contact during conjugation, but 
subsequently separate (Fig. 39). 



Fig. 30. 

Reconstruction of a series of sections through a pair of conjugating Dendrocometes, showing 
a temporary fusion of the two meganuclei (Af), at the conclusion of the process, MN, the 
new meganucleus ; m, the three new micronuclei. (Original.) 

In those species which normally possess more than one micro¬ 
nucleus the process is rather more complicated. 

In Paramoecium aurelia the two micronuclei which are normally 
present in each individual divide twice, giving rise to eight nuclei, 
of which number seven degenerate and one remains as the sexual 
nucleus. After the conjugation of the migratory and stationary 
nuclei, the cleavage nucleus of each individual divides twice, and 
of the four nuclei thus formed, two directly give rise to meganuclei 
and the remaining two divide again to give rise to the two micro¬ 
nuclei in each of the daughter individuals formed by the first fission. 

In Dendrocometes there are usually three micronuclei in each 
individual. At the commencement of conjugation all three micro¬ 
nuclei enlarge and undergo mitosis (Fig. 40), but not simultaneously. 
Of the six nuclei thus formed, five degenerate and one passes down 
the junction and forms the sexual nucleus. 

In Bnrsaria truncatella there are, according to Prowazek, normally 
16-18 micronuclei in each individual, which give rise to no less than 
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66-78 descendant nuclei during conjugation, but they all degenerate 
except one, which alone forms the sexual nucleus (Fig. 60). 



Reconstruction of a series of sections through a pair of Dendroconu tes at the beginning of 
conjugation. Af, the nieganucleus. m points to one of the micronucloi in the process of 
mitosis. One of the three niicronuclei m each individual has not begun to divide, but it is 
much larger than the inicronuclei of individuals that are not conjugating. (Original.) 


In the VoRTiCELLlDAE there is a further modification of the 
process. The micronucleus of the female divides twice, to form 
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Fia. 41. 

Diagram I., to illustrate the nuclear 
changes during conjugation of two Holo- 
trichans, A and B. M, meganncleus; m, 
micronucleuH ; Ny migratory nucleus; S, 
stationary nucleus ; C, cleavage nucleus; 
M\ the meganucleus, and m', the micro- 
nucleus of the individuals, A'A', B' B', formed 
by the first fission after conjugation. 



A B 

Fio. 42. 

Diagram II., to illu.strate the nuclear 
changes during the conjugation of a female 
(A) and a male (71) Voticclla. A7, meganucleus ; 
m, micronucleus of A and B; S, station¬ 
ary sexual nucleus; N, migratory sexual 
nucleus; c, cleavage nucleus; Af', the 
meganncleus fonne<l by the fusion of three 
nuclei; and m', the micronucleus of the 
regenerated female A'. 


four nuclei, and of these, three degenerate; the micronucleus of 
the male, on the other hand, divides three times, to form eight 
nuclei, of which seven degenerate (Fig. 43). Only one cleavage 
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nucleus is formed, namely, the one in the female individual The 
male shrivek and dies. The cleavage nucleus divides twice, and 


M'- 



Fio. 48. 

Two stages in the conjugation of 
VoriictUa monilaia. In A the 
micronucleus of the female has 
given rise to four nuclei, the 
micronucleus of the male to eight 
nuclei; the meganuclei (Af) in both 
have disintegrated. In By which 
represents a later stage, the 
cleavage nucleus has been formed 
in the female; in the male the 
migratory and stationary sexual 
are close together, but do not fUse. 

(Diagrammatic drawings after 
Maupas. The ciliated discs are 
actually retracted during these 
stages.) 

three of the nuclei enlarge and subsequently fuse to form the new 
meganucleus, whilst the remaining one forms the new micronucleus. 

. Regeneration. — Several 
series of experiments have now 
been recorded which prove that 
the Ciliata possess very con¬ 
siderable powers of the re¬ 
generation of lost parts. If, 
for example, a Stentor be cut 
into two parts transversely, 
the upper part will, in a little 
while, close up the wound, and 
eventually form a base similar 
in all essential respects to the 
parts that are lost; the lower 
portion will, on the other hand, 
produce a new spiral disc and 
a new mouth. Thus, as a result 
of this artificial section of a single individual, 
two complete individuals are produced. 
Similarly, sections of the body into three, 
four, or five pieces may be made, which re¬ 
generate and give rise to new and complete 
individuals. There are limits, however, to 


Stentor coenUeiUy Bhrb. Af, the long moniliform megt* 
nucleus; e,v, the contractile vacuole. If the animal is cut 
through in the plane a-b, both portions will survive and 
regenerate lost parts ; if it be cut in the plane c-d, only the 
lower part containing the meganucleus will survive. (Tlie 
figure of the Stentor after Saville Keiit.) 



this power of regeneration. If a section be made through a 
Stentor in the plane of the line c-d in Fig. 44, it will be found 
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that the segment containing the meganucleus will regenerate the 
lost part; the segment which contains no portion of the mega¬ 
nucleus, however, will degenerate and die. Further experiments 
that have been made on Stentor, on Stylmychia^ and other forms 
prove that a portion of the meganucleus plays an essential part in 
the regeneration of the segments, and that in all cases the detached 
parts of an infusorian that are devoid of meganucleus, however 
large they may be, degenerate and die without repairing their 
injuries. The nucleated fragments, on the other hand, are capable 
of regenerating lost parts even when they are exceedingly small, 
but a limit of size may be reached, which in the case of Stentor is 
said to be 80 /JL in diameter (Lillie), below which even nucleated 
fragments die. 

There is very little evidence upon the history of the micronuclei in 
these experiments. Le Dantec, however, states that segments which 
contain no micronuclei are capable of regenerating lost parts, and that 
in such cases a new micronucleus is formed by the meganucleus. 


The Morphology of the Hetkrokaryote Body. 

The generally accepted view that the body of one of these 
animals is strictly unicellular requires some modification unless oui’ 
definition of an animal cell is to be widely extended. In the Meta¬ 
zoan body we can recognise two classes of cells—the somatic cells, 
which perform the general functions of the body; and the germinal 
cells, which are alone concerned with reproduction. We can also 
recognise two classes of nuclei in the same manner—the somatic 
nuclei and the germinal nuclei. In the Metazoan body there is 
a large number of somatic cells, and each of them contains, as a 
general rule, a single somatic nucleus, and similarly each of the 
many germinal cells contains, usually, a single germinal nucleus. 

Many instances could be quoted (striated muscle, nerve fibres), 
however, in which the cell outlines of both somatic and germinal 
cells are ill-defined or absent, so that the tissues become indis¬ 
tinguishable from multinuclear plasmodia. There can be no reason, 
however, for calling such tissues unicellular tissues. The actual 
number of cells composing the Metazoan body varies enormously, 
and it is not inconceivable that an animal may have existed 
(Fig. A) with only one somatic cell and one or two germinal cells, 
and for protection the germinal cells (m, m) might be within instead 
of outside the larger somatic cell (M).^ 

^ Parallel examples of this may be found in the 8])ermatogenesi8 
of Spongilla, Helix, Cossus, etc., in which the germinal cells are within 
the blastophoral cell. 
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If, however, in such an animal the limits of somatic and germinal 
cytoplasm were indistinguishable (Fig. B), we should have an 
organism precisely similar in its essential features to one of the 
Heterokaryota, and just as the hypothetical form is strictly 
bicellular or tricellular, so is the Heterokaryote, strictly speakings 
not unicellular, but bicellular or tricellular, etc., according to the 
number of micronuclei it possesses. 

The matter is, however, to a certain extent a question of 
nomenclature. If it is considered to be desirable to include in the 
term, “ cell,^’ everything that is enclosed by the outline of a cyto¬ 
plasmic unit, ♦hen the Heterokaryota may be called unicellular; 
but the definition of a cell must be extended so as to include 
examples in which the cytoplasm includes nuclei of two or more 
distinct characters. 

The differences between the ineganucleus and the micronucleua 
in the Heterokaryota are very pronounced. 




The meganucleus is undoubtedly somatic in function. The 
experiments mentioned on p. 392 prove that it is essential for the 
process of the repair of injuries and for the restoration of parta 
that have been lost; the changes in the structure of its granules 
observed during assimilation and starvation point to its important 
relations with the processes of digestion, whilst the changes in 
its shape and position, during the somatic life of the individual, 
indicate its continued functional activity during this period. 

Speaking generally of the meganucleus of the Heterokaryotes, 
it may be remarked that, as compared with other nuclei, it exhibits 
an extraordinary variety of form. It may be spherical, oval, band¬ 
like, moniliform, dumb-bell shaped, double, or scattered in numerous 
small fragments. 

The exact meaning of this may be obscure, but it is quite 
consistent with the facts to believe that its peculiar shapes are 
associated with the important somatic functions, over which it 
exercises some essential control. 

Whilst it is thus clear that the meganucleus is somatic in 
function, it is none the less evident that the micronucleus is not. 
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During the whole of the somatic life, that is to say, between the acts 
of fission and conjugation, the micronuclei remain extremely small, 
the chromatin being concentrated into an extremely minute granule, 
and there can be little doubt that they are in a condition of 
rest. 

During conjugation, however, the relative activity of the two 
nuclei is reversed. The micronuclei enlarge, divide by mitosis, and 
show other signs of extreme activity. It is the products of the 
division of micronuclei alone that fuse to form the cleavage nuclei. 
The meganuclei, on the other hand, degenerate and disappear. 
The evidence, therefore, is conclusive that the meganucleus is a 
somatic nucleus, and may be compared with the nuclei of the cells 
of the body of a Metazoon, and that the micronucleus is a sexual 
nucleus, and can be only compared with the nuclei of the sexual 
cells of the Metazoon. 

There is very little evidence, however, that there is allocated 
to each micronucleus in the Infusorian’s body a specialised part of 
the cytoplasm, as there is in the Metazoon. There is, in other 
words, evidence of a sexual nucleus, but very little evidence of 
sexual cytoplasm. If wo assume that such sexual cytoplasm does 
exist, and that during the act of conjugation the sexual cytoplasm 
of the two individuals mingles, the parallelism between the sexual 
act of the Infusoria and that of the Metazoa is established. 

But without making any assumption whatever, it is clearly 
erroneous to compare the conjugation of two Infusorians with the 
conjugation of an ovum and a spermatozoon. The degeneration of 
the meganuclcus after or during conjugation clearly proves that 
the Infusorian is something more than a mere sexual cell or gamete. 
It is only a part, and a very small part too, of the whole body of 
the Infusorian that functionally conjugates, the remainder is only 
accessory to the act. It is therefore only misleading to call the 
stalked Vorticella a megagamete and the free-swimming individual 
that becomes attached to it a microgamete. These individuals 
have all the essential features of female and male individuals, and 
the act that they perform is essentially an act comparable to the 
copulation of the Metazoa. Similarly, the conjugating individuals of 
the Holotricha ought not to be called Isogametes, but hermaphrodite 
individuals. 

An important and interesting question then arises as to the 
individuality of the Infusoria before and after conjugation. The 
destruction of the old somatic nucleus during conjugation is proved, 
but there is also evidence of a less satisfactory nature that the 
somatic cytoplasm undergoes regeneration after the act. If it be 
assumed that the old somatic cytoplasm is gradually replaced by 
the conjoint sexual cytoplasm of the two conjugates, then the 
individuality of the Infusorian before and after conjugation is not 
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identical. It is clear that there is partial somatic death daring 
conjugation; it is not clear, however, that there is complete somatic 
death. It is to the elucidation of this important question that we 
may look with confidence to future investigations. 


CLASS CILIATA, Ehrb. 


Order Holotricha. 

Examples of a Genus. 

Sub-Order Qymnostomata. Prorodm, 

Sub-Order Hymenostomata. Pararrwecium, 


Order Heterotricha. 

Sub-Order Pol 3 rtriclia. 
Sub-Order Oligotricha. 

Order Hypotricha. 
Order Peritricha. 


Stentor, 

Ophryoscolex, 

Siylonychia, 

Forticella, 


The Ciliata may be most conveniently divided into four orders— 
the Holotricha, the Heterotricha, the Hypotricha, and the 
Peritricha. Of these orders the Holotricha undoubtedly con¬ 
tain those genera which are the most primitive in their anatomical 
characters, the other three orders contain genera which have 
probably reached their present condition on independent lines of 
evolution from a common holotrichous ancestor. 


Order Holotricha, Stein. 

The order Holotricha includes those free-swimming Ciliata in 
which the cilia are all of approximately equal length and thickness. 
There are never any structures of the nature of cirri. 

The order is divided into two sub-orders—(1) the Qymnostomata, 
in which the mouth is closed in the intervals between the acts of 
the ingestion of food; and (2) the Hymenostomata, in which the 
mouth is always open and provided with an undulating membrane. 

Sub-Ordeu Qymnostomata, Biitschli. 

The Qymnostomata are usually of small size, rarely exceeding mm. 
in length. Several of the genera {Holophrya, Enchelys, etc.) occur both in 
the sea and in the fresh-water, others are found only in fresh-water (Pro- 
rodony Lacrymariay Didinium^ etc.), others only in sea-water (Stephanopogon^ 
Onyckodactylu8\ and others are parasitic (BiU$chlia in the stomach of 
Ruminants). 

In the more primitive forms (Holophryay Enchelys) the mouth is a 
simple passage from the medulla to the exterior, situated at the anterior 
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extremity of the body. In several forms the passage is kept open for the 
greater part of its length by a palisade arrangement of stiff rods commonly 
called the pharynx, but the mouth itself can be closed by the cortex 
contracting over the anterior end of the pharynx {Prorodon^ Coleps), 

The position of the mouth is by no means con¬ 
stant in the group. In Spathidium (Fig. 45) it is 
somewhat elongate, and situated just behind the 
anterior end of the body. 

< In Ncumla it is situated at a distance of about one- 
third of the length from the pointed anterior end of 
the body. 

In Dileptus and Trachelius (Fig. 7) there is a long 
narrow lobe in front of the mouth. 

The cilia are, in the most primitive forms (Holo- 
phrya^ etc.), evenly distributed over the surfaces of the i 
body ; in some of these, however, the cilia which are 
arranged in a circlet round the mouth are a trifle 
longer and thicker (Lacrymaria) than those on the 
general surface. In the larger forms it may be ob¬ 
served that the cilia are arranged in parallel rows 
running longitudinally down the body or slightly curved like the rifling 
of a firearm. In Didinium the cilia are confined to two fine horizontal 



Fio. 45. 

iathidium lither- 
.nii, Biitschli, show, 
ing the elongated, slit* 
like mouth alwve,the nu¬ 
cleus in the centre, and 
the contractile vacuole 
below. (After BUtschli.) 
X 220. 



Fio. 46. 

1, Surface view of a Holotrichous Ciliate, .showiiiu the disposition of the cilia in longitudinal 
rows. 2, diagrammatic optical section of the same, showing all structures except the contractile 
vacuoles; a, meganucleus; b, micronucleus ; c, cortex; D, pellicle ; K, medulla; /, cilia ; 

trichocysts; h, Hlaments fjected from the trichocysts; i, mouth ; k, drop of water contain- 
ng food particles about to sink into the medulla and form a food vacuole; I, m, n, o, fooil 
vacuoles, the successive order of their formation corresponding to the alphabetical sequence of 
the letters; p, pharynx. 3, outline of a raranwecium to show the form ami position of the 
contractile vacuoles. 4*7, successive stages in the formation of the contractile vacuoles. 
(Prom Lankester.) 

bands, and in the parasitic BiiUchlia and others the cilia occur in irregular 
ridges and tufts. 
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In the remarkable genus Actinoholus there are a number of retractile 
processes called the tentacles projecting in a radiating manner from the 
body-wall, which give the animal a superficial resemblance to a Heliozoon 
(Fig 48). 

In Ilconema there is a single flagellate process at the anterior end of 
the body which is capable of being completely withdrawn (Fig. 49). 

Nearly all the Gymnostomata are provided with trichocysts. They 
are situated either in special aggregations round the mouth, in which case 
they are regarded as weapons of offence; or scattered over the general 
surfixce of the body, in which case they are regarded as weapons of 
defence. 

The meganucleiis is frequently spherical or oval in shape, but it is 
sometiiiies elongated, horse-shoe-shaped, moniliform, jointed, segmented, or 
fragmented. The micronucleus of a considerable number of genera has not 
yet been discovered, but in others there can be no doubt of the existence 
of one {Ghilodon) or more (Dileptus) micronuclei. 


The genera of Gymnostomata are divided into families by 
Schewiakoff as follows :— 

Family IIolophryina, Perty. Ilolophrya^ Ehrb. Of very simple 
structure, with a terminal mouth provided with only a very rudimentary 
pharyngeal apparatus. They form spherical cysts surrounded by a 
gelatinous case in whicli an enormous number of young are produced by 
rapid and repeated fissions (Figs. 36 and 47). 0’4.^ 

Freshwater and marine, sometimes panisitic on fresh¬ 
water fish. Urotriclia^ Clap, and L. Exceedingly 
minute forms distinguished by the presence of a single 
long straight bristle at the posterior end. 0*04. 
Freshwater. EnchelySy YLiW, Anterior and posterior 
ends somewhat attenuated, but in other respects 
similar to preceding genera. Well - developed 
trichocysts. -02-*2. Freshwater and marine. 
SpatJiidmm, Duj. Body flask - shaped. Mouth 
ventral at the anterior end, long and slit-shaped. 
0’4. Freshwater. (Fig. 46.) Ci'anotheridium, Schew. 
With an elaborate pharyngeal armature. Numerous 
micronuclei and a single meganucleus. 0*17. 
Freshwater. LagynuSy Quenn. Bottle-shaped, with 
a pharynx surrounded by numerous trichocysts. 
0T8. Marine and freshwater. Trachelophyllnm, 
Clap, and L, Similar to the preceding genus, but 
with the body a little more flattened. 0’2. Marine 
and fre.shwater. Lacrymaria^ Ehrb. Elongated, 
extremely contractile forms. Anterior end shaped 
like a bottle cork and surrounded by four or five bands of long cilia. 0’8. 
Freshwater and marine. Trachelocerca, Ehrb. Very elongated and 
contractile forms. Mouth surrounded by four lappets or lobes. Some- 

^ These figures refer to the average length of the genera in millimetres. 



Holophrya 

Pouquet. 1, free-swim¬ 
ming condition. 2, en¬ 
cysted condition with pro¬ 
toplasm undergoing its 
first transverse fission, a, 
meganucleus ; b, fj, con¬ 
tractile vacuoles, x 120. 
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times reach a total length of 3 mm. Marine. Prorodon^ Ehrb. 
Usually spherical in form, with a well-developed pharyngeal armature. 
1 mm. Freshwater, (Fig. 8.) Perisfira^ Stein. Bands of cilia arranged 
in a spiral manner. 0*05. Stagnant freshwater. Ghaenia, Quenii. An 
elongated and contractile form with a special group of long cilia at the 
anterior attenuated extremity. 0*25. Marine. 

Family Actinobolina, Stein. ActinoboluSy Stein (Fig. 48). Spherical 
in shape, provided with a uniform covering of long cilia. The most 
remarkable feature of this genus is the power they possess of protruding 
a considerable number of long, needle-shaped protoplasmic processes or 
tentacles, each armed at its extremity with a large trichocyst. OT. 



I Fio. 40. 

p, .Q Jleonevia dispar, Stokes. 

M, meganucleus ; o, 

Actinobohis radians, Stein, with the peculiar tentacles (t, t) mouth ; a.p, anterior 

fully extended. Each tentacle bears at its extremity a tricho- prehensile appendage; 

cyst, m, mouth ; M, ineganucleus ; c.v, contractile vacuole; c.v, contractile vacuole, 

c, c, cluster of cilia at the insertion of the tentacles. (After (After Schewiakoff.) 

Schewiakoff.) x 400. X 300. 

Freshwater. Ileonema, Stokes. Flask-shaped, with a long prehensile 
appendage springing from tlie oral extremity (Fig. 49). 0*2. Freshwater. 

Family Colepina, Ehrb. Plagiopogon, Stein. Without carapace. 
Very small. Freshwater. Coleps, Nitzsch. Body covered by a compli¬ 
cated carapace (Fig. 5). 0*05. Freshwater. Tiarinay Bergh. Similar to 

the above, but with a pointed posterior extremity. Marine. Siephanopogony 
Entz. Slightly elongated forms, flattened on ventral side, with a large 
horse-shoe meganucleus. 0’07. Marine. 

Family Cyclodinina, Stein. Dinophryay Biitschli. Cylindrical in 
form, with a pointed posterior extremity, O’l. Freshwater. Didiniurtiy 
Stein (Fig. 74). Cylindrical in form, with a conical peristome. Cilia 
restricted to a few circular bands. Mouth capable of extraordinary 
dilatation. 0*2. Freshwater. Mesodiniuniy Stein. Cilia reduced to a 
single band, very long and strong. 0*04. Marine and freshwater. 
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Family Prorotrichina, Biitsclili. Biitschlia^ Schuberg. Very minute 
cilia covering the general surface of the body, but a special perioral 
crown of longer cilia, and a tuft of the same at the posterior extremity. 
0*06. Rumen of Ruminants. The genera Blepharocodon, Blepharopros- 
thiunif and Blepharosphaera described by Bundle from the coecum of the 
horse are perhaps members of this family. 

Family Amphileptina, Biitschli. AmphileptuSy Clap, and L. The 
anterior end pointed, and on the ventral side of this a long slit-like 
mouth. Meganucleus in two or four pieces. 0*2. Marine, freshwater, 
and in infusions, Lionotus, Wrzs. Similar to above, but rather more 
elongated and flattened. 0*4. Marine and freshwater. Loxophyllum^ 
Duj. Similar to above, with the body more flattened and 
contractile. 0*04. Marine and freshwater. LoxodeSy 
Ehrb. A creeping, spindle-shaped form, with several 
meganuclei and micronuclei. 0*6. Freshwater. 

Family Trachklina, Stein. TracheliuSy Clap, and L. 
(Fig. 7). Spherical in form, w’ith a short proboscis in 
front of the round mouth. 0*4. Freshwater. DileptiiSy 
Duj. (Fig. 50). Very elongated and contractile, with a 
long proboscis armed with trichocysts in front of the 
round mouth. Meganucleus moniliform. 1 mm. Marine 
and freshwater. 

Family Nassulina, Biitschli. Nassulciy Ehrb. 
forms with a long, 
complicated pharyngeal 
armature. Mouth on 
the ventral side, a short 
distance from the an¬ 
terior end. Frequently 
red, blue, or brown in 
colour. 0*3. Fresh¬ 
water and marine. 

Family Chlamydo- 
DONTA, Stein. Ortho- 
doily Gruber. Cilia on 
ventral side much 
longer than on the 
dorsal side. Mouth on 
the right side. 0*26. 

Marine and freshwater. 

(7/iiWow, Ehrb. Oval in 
outline. Strongly com- 
the veiftrai^iae of dorso-ventrally. 

the proboscis; d, 0*3. Very common in infusions. Chlamydodony Ehrb., 
0*12, marine; Scaphidiodon, Stein, 0*1, marine; 
PhaBcolodoHy Stein, 0*09, freshwater; and Opisthodony 
Stein, 0*18, freshwater, are all closely related to Ghilodon. 

Family Dysterina, Clip, and L. Aegyriay Clap, and L. Body 
usually ventrally folded. Cilia apparently confined to the ventral side. 


—c.v 




Fio. 50. 

Dileptiis anser, 
O.F.M. (^Amphi- 
Uptun gigiis of Cla- 
parMe and LacIi- 
matin), b, b, con¬ 
tractile vacuoles; 


a food vacuole; e, 
mouth. X 100. 



ta-"'• 


Dysteria antuxfa, Huxley, o, mouth; M, 
meganucleus; tti, iiiicronucleus; c.v, c.v, 
four contractile vacuoles ; anal cirri; 

caudal apiieudage. (After Schewiakoff.) 
X 400. 
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0*15. Marine. Dyiteria, Huxley (Fig. 61). Body somewhat resembling 
a mussel in shape, with a very restricted ventral side which alone heart 
cilia. There is a remarkable caudal appendage on the ventral side. 
The dorsal side is smooth and ribbed. 0T6. Marine and freshwater. 
Trochiliaj Duj. 0*035. Freshwater and marine. Dystei'opsiSf Bouz. 
Lacustrine. 

Family Onychodactylina, Entz. Onychodactyltis^ Entz. The body 
bears at the posterior end a little conical appendage in the form of a tail, 
at the extremity of which is the anus. The colour is yellow or blue. 
0*2. Marine. 


SuB-ORDiR Htmbnostomata, Delage. 

The Hymenostomata include a large number of forms that occur 
in infusions such as Loxocephalus^ Golpidium^ and Colpoda, from which the 
name of the Glass Infusoria was derived. Some of them are internal 
parasites such as the Opalinina and Isotrichina. Others are free- 
swimming in pure water. They vary in size from the minute Cyclidium^ 
*03 mm., and Loococephalus, *06 mm., to the elongated parasite Discophryaj 
which is sometimes 2 mm. in length. 

The month is in some cases at the anterior extremity of the body, 
but more usually it is situated near the middle of one side. In such 
forms as Itotrieha it is doubtful which end of the body is correctly called 
anterior. According to Butschli and others the mouth is situated at the 
posterior end, and the animal swims with the anterior end foremost. 
Others consider that the mouth is at the anterior end, and that the animal 
habitually swims backwards. 

The mouth is usually situated at the bottom of an elongated, gutter¬ 
like peristomial depression, and opens into a short oesophageal tube. 
This tube, however, is never supported by a palisade of rods. In many 
forms, and perhaps in all of them, there is a small undulating membrane 
at the margin of the mouth—hence the name Hymenostomata. Some¬ 
times there is in addition to this one or two very delicate membranes 
(Pleuronema) at the margins of the peristomium which it is convenient to 
distinguish as the lips (Fig. 62). Trichocysts are usually present. There 
is generally a single spherical or oval meganucleus accompanied by one 
or two micronuclei. In Frontonia there are several micronuclei. In 
Anoplophrya (Fig. 30) there is an elongated meganucleus and in Opaltnopsts 
(Fig. 66) an irregular band-like meganucleus at first, which in tlie older 
forms breaks up into a number of fragments. In Opalina there are several 
spherical meganuclei, and probably a greater number of micronuclei 
(Fig. 25). 

Reproduction is effected by simple transverse fission. In Leucophiys 
there is a resting stage during which the animal becomes spherical in 
shape, but does not secrete an envelope. During this stage the body 
divides into thirty-two small individuals. In Ophryoglena, Colpodcty 
and Glaucoma cysts are formed. The kidney-shaped cysts of Para- 
moedum have recently been figured by Lindner. The body of Opalina^ 
after it has reached a certain stage of growth, divides by fission several 
times, until the fragments contain only two or three nuclei. Each 

26 
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fragment then becomes encased in a spherical cyst. This is passed into 
the water, and if it is then swallowed by a tadpole^ gives rise to a 
uninucleated spore which absorbs nourishment and grows. As it grows 
the nucleus divides, and so the large multinucleate form from which 
it sprang is reattained (Figs. 53 and 54). 

The HymenostOMATa are arranged by Schewiakoff as follows :— 

Family Chilifera, Biitschli. Blepharostoma^ Schew. Witn very 
long peribuccal cilia. *015. Freshwater. Dic/ii/wm, Schew. With right 
and left lips, the latter rudimentary. 0*03. Freshwater. Australia. 
Trichospiraj Eoux. Freshwater. Dallasia^ Stokes. Dorsal side concave, 
ventral side convex. Very large mouth, just behind the anterior extremity. 
Two undulating membranes. Swims on the concave dorsal side. 0*14. 
Freshwater. Plougiocampa^ Schew. A lip on the left side only. A 
border of labial cilia on the right 0-04. Freshwater. Australia. 
Uronemaj Duj. Oval in form, slightly compressed. Convex on the 
dorsal side. Flat on the ventral side, with an excavation in the 
buccal region. Provided with a long caudal cilium. 0*07. Freshwater. 
Stegochilum^ Schew. Pharynx absent. Well-developed labial membrane. 
0*07. Freshwater. Australia. Oryptochilum^ Schew. LeucophrySy Ehrb. 
Body compressed. Provided with a large, tongue-shaped, undulating 
membrane. 0*25. Freshwater. Leucophrydium^ Roux. Monochilumy 
Schew. In the form of an elongated cylinder. Loxocephalusy Kent. 
Undulating membrane doubtful. A single long cilium at posterior end, 
also a row of specially long cilia on the right side. 0*05. Freshwater 
and in infusions. Chasmatostomay Engelmann. Kidney-shaped, 0*06. 
Freshwater. Glaucomay Ehrb. Oval in form, but slightly flattened. 
Cilia evenly distributed. 0*1. Freshwater, but principally found in 
infusions. C/rozona, Schew. Only the middle part of the body furnished 
with cilia, which form a thick band encircling the body. 0*03. Fresh¬ 
water. Golpidiumy Stein. Oval or kidney-shaped. A large mouth 
situated some distance behind the anterior extremity on the ventral side 
of the body. Cilia evenly distributed. 0*12. This genus and the next 
(Colpoda) very common in freshwater infusions. Colpidium also occurs 
in marine infusions. Colpoday Muller. Similar to Golpidiumy but more 
definitely kidney-shaped. The twist in the rows of cilia at the anterior 
end is from left to right, the opposite of that in Golpidium. 0*1. Very 
common in hay infusions. Frontoniay Clap, and L. Large cylindrical 
bodies or pointed posteriorly. On the right border of the mouth there 
is a ciliated stripe, free from trichocysts. Colourless or green with 
Zoochlorellae, sometimes provided with black or brown pigment. 0*35. 
Freshwater and marine. Disematostomay Lauterb. PhilasieVy Fabre Dom. 
Ophryoglenay Cfap. and L. 0*5. Freshwater. BlepharocorySy Bundle. 
Coecum of the horse. 

Family Microthoracina, Wrzesniowski. Gimtochilumy Perty. This 
animal appears to swim upside down. During progression the extremity 
which bears the mouth is posterior. It is provided with two vibrating 
lips, of which the right is larger than the left. 0*04. Freshwater. 
Microthoraxy Engelmann. The mouth turned more to the right side than 
in the preceding genus. 0*06. Freshwater. Trichorhynchuiy Balb. One 
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•end is drawn out into a conical papilla armed with long cilia. Biitsclili 
regards this end as posterior. 0*04. Freshwater. Tuamotu. Ptycho- 
stomum^ Stein. 0-1. Occurs in the intestine of Oligocliaeta. A7icy8trum, 
Maupas. Ovoid in form, with a series of long cilia on tlie ventral border. 
0*07. In the pallial cavity of marine Pelecypoda. 

Family Paiiamoecina, Duj. Paramoecium^ Stein. There is a 
minute undulating membrane on the dorsal side of the pharynx. Tricho- 
cysts usually occur over the whole surface of the body. One or two con¬ 
tractile vacuoles. One or two micronuclei. Up to 0*25 in length. Very 
common. Freshwater and marine. (Fig. 46.) 

Family Urocentrina, Clap, and L. Urocentrumy Nitzsch. The 
ciliation of the body reduced to two broad zones. The peristome extends 

from the posterior edge of 



the anterior zone to the 
hind end of the body. OT. 



Fio. 52. 


Pleuronema chrysalis, O.F.M. 3f, inepanuclevis; »>, •** • 

micronuclens ; n.vt, the lart^e right undulating lip ;/, F, Ojxdina ranarum, Purkinje. 

food particles ; c.v, contractile vacuole. (After tSchewia- a, a, the rnegamiclei. (From 
kolf.) X 400. Lankester, after Zeller.) x 100. 


Family Pleuronemina, Biitschli. Lemhadioiiy Perty. The peri¬ 
stome is a deep groove extending from the anterior end of the body almost 
to the posterior. It is covered by two large undulating lips. A small 
undulating membrane also occurs on the right side of the peristomial 

groove. Pleuronem((j Duj. (Fig. 52). A very large peristome with a 

large right undulating lip. Springing movement. 0’03. Marine and 
freshwater. Leinhus^ Cohn. An elongated form with two undulating lips. 
0*1. Marine infusions. Cyclidium, Clap, and L. Very similar to Pleuro¬ 
nema, but smaller. 0*03. Freshwater and marine. Cristiyera, Roux. 
Freshwater. Pleurocopte^, Wallengren, occurs on Hydractinia. 

Family Isotrichina, Biitschli. Isotricha, Stein. Spherical forms 
with a mouth situated at the posterior (?) end. A well-marked anus 
situated anteriorly. Numerous minute contractile vacuoles scattered 
throujgh the protoplasm. 0*16. Rumen of the Artiodactyla. Dasy- 

tricha, 0. Schuberg. No anus. Lines of cilia rather more spirally 

arranged than in Isotricha. 0*1. Rumen of Artiodactyla. Paraisotricha, 
Fiorent. Coecum of the horse. 
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Family Opalinina, Stein. Without a mouth. Anoflo^phr^a^ Stein. 
Oval to elongated in shape, slightly twisted on its axis. A row of contractile 
vacuoles along one border. 0*9. Digestive canal of Annelids and Gas¬ 
tropods, and in the blood of some Crustacea. (Fig. 30.) Hoplitojihrya^ 
Stein. Anterior end of the body formed like a sucker and provided with 
two hooks. A long tubular contractile vacuole. 0*9. Intestine of 
Planarians and Oligochaeta. Discophrya^ Stein. A large sucker-like 



Fio. 54. 

Reprodaction of OpcUina ranarum, 5, a 
specimen in process of binary fission ; 5, the 
same; the process of fission has now reduced 
the individuals to a relatively small size; 7, 
smallest fission produced fragment encysted, 
expelled firom the frog in this state and 
swallowed by a tadpole; 8, young uninucle¬ 
ate individual which has einer^ firom the 
cyst within the tadpole and will now multi¬ 
ply Its nuclei and grow to full size. (After 
Zeller.) 



Fio. 56. 

Ovalinopgis atpu^e, Foett, a mouthless 
Hofotrichan from the liver of the souid. 
a, a, fragments of the meganucleus wnloh 
in the younger stages is a continuous rod 
or band, b, b, iion-coutractile vacuoles. 
X 100. 


anterior end without hooks. 2 mm. Digestive canal of Planaria and 
Amphibia. Opalim, Purkinje (Figs. 25, 53, 54). The most aberrant of 
all the Hymenostomata. No contractive vacuoles. Numerous mega¬ 
nuclei. OT. Rectum and occasionally the bladder of several Anura. 
Opalinoptii, Foettinger (Fig. 55). Elongated in form, with a swollen 
anterior end. In the young forms a band-like meganucleus, which later 
breaks up into a large number of irregular fragments. 1*5. Liver and 
venous appendages of various Cephalopoda, 
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Order Heterotricha, Stein. 

This order includes those Ciliata in which there is a special adoral 
zone^ armed with specialised long or thick cilia, supported by a delicate 
protoplasmic ridge or membranella, and usually spiral in form. 

The Order is divided into two Sub-orders:— 

Sub-order Polytricha. 

Sub-order Oligotricha. 

The sub-order Polttricba includes those Heterotricha in which the 
general surface of the body is covered with rows of short cilia. The 
longer cilia are usually confined to the adoral zone, but may also occur 
in the form of a tuft (Afetopus) at the posterior end of the body. The 
form of the body may be spherical {Bursaria\ oval {Condylo8toma\ rod¬ 
like {Spiroitomum\ or trumpet-shaped {Stentor and Folliculiiia), Most of 
the genera are permanently free-swimming, but some are occasionally 
{SierUor) or usually {Folliculina) sedentary in habit. In Bursaria, Balan- 
tidiurrif and others the mouth is at the anterior end of the body. In 
Chonchophthirus and Spirostomum it is near the middle, whilst in Plagio- 
toma it is situated nearer to the posterior than to the anterior end. 

This sub-order contains some of the largest Ciliata. The elongated 
Spirostomum. may be 3 mm. in length, Bursaria is occasionally 1*5 mm. in 
diameter, and Stentor and Folliculina 1 mm. in length in the extended 
condition. Some genera (Stentor^ Folliculina) have considerable powers of 
contracting anu extending the body. In Spirostomum the contraction is 
spiral. Trichocysts have not yet been discovered in any Polytricha. 
The meganucleus is oval in NyctotheruSy Blepharismoy Balaniidiumy and 
others. In Spirostomum it is oval at one time and at others it becomes 
very elongated and moniliform. In Stentor it is moniliform (Fig. 44). 
In Plagiotoma and Bursaria it is elongated. In Balantidium and others 
only one micronucleus has been seen; but in Stentor, Bursaria, Spirosto- 
mum, etc., there are numerous micronuclei. 

The Polytricha contain the following families:— 

Family Plaqiotomina, Clap, and L. Conchophthirus, Stein. The 
adoral zone represented by a row of long cilia on the anterior border of 
the peristome. 0*2. Ectoparasitic on the mucus of several fresh- and 
salt-water Pelecypoda. Also found in the body-cavity of various species 
of Actiniaria. Plagiotoma, Duj. Slightly contractile. Meganucleus a 
long twisted band. 0*4. Parasitic in the intestine of earthworms. 
Nyctotherus, Leidy. This is re^rded as a sub-genus of Plagiotoma by 
Biitschli. It is distinguished from it by its reniform shape and by the 
sausage-shaped or oval meganucleua 0*3. Parasitic in the intestines of 
Anura and various insects and myriopods. (Fig. 56.) Blepkarisma, Perty. 
Very similar to Plagiotoma, but not parasitic. 0*4. Freshwater. Metopus, 
Clap, and L. Oval in form, with a well-developed peristome sinistrally 
twisted. There is frequently a large pigmented spot at the anterior end 
of the body. 0*3. Marine and freshwater. Spirostomum, Ehrb. The 
longest of all the Ciliata. It contracts rapidly in a spiral manner. Very 
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large elongated contractile vacuole. Numerous micronuclei. 3 mm. in 
length when fully extended. Marine and fresh¬ 
water. (Figs. 57, 58.) 

Family Bursarina, Biitsclili. ThylaJcidiumy 
Schew. AVith a long ventral peristome. The 
medulla contains numerous zoochlorellae. Fresh¬ 
water in Australia. Balantidium, Clap, and L. 
A large peristome and well-marked anal aperture. 
0'5. Very common in the rectum of Batrachia, 
occasionally found in the large intestine of man 
and in the coelom of Annelida. Balantidiopsis, 
Biitschli. A smaller peristome than in Balanii- 

NycMkents cordiMmU, dittm. O'lS. Intestine of Rana esculenta. 

Ehrb., as seon from the right Condylostovia, Duj. Club-shaped in form. The 
Bide, a, ineganucleus ; a . , / , , ^ i i 

water vacuole; c, contractile right border of the peristome bears a large 

vacuole ; fi, anus; « band of undulating lip. 0*5. Marine and freshwater, 
long cilia; /, luicronucleus, . ® 

g, mouth; h, pharynx ; i, Bursatia, Clap, and L. The peristome is an 
aboilrhs muhln length.^ ciiormoiis excavation on the anterior and ventral 
face of the body. Meganucleus strap - shaped. 
Micronuclei 16 or more. 1*5. Very common in some freshwater ponds. 
(Figs. 58 and 59.) Bursaridium, Lauterb. 

Family Stentorina, Stein. Climacostomum, Stein. The form of the 




Jlo. 51. 


body is oval and shows little con¬ 
tractility. The peristome is large and 
oblique. It is in many ways intermediate 



Spirostum-um aminguum, Ehrb. On 
the right Hide of tlie peristome the lonjg 
cilia of tlie adoral zone, a, a, inonili- 
fonn niegnniicleiis ; b points to the 
enlarged part of tlie contractile vacuole; 
in front of this letter it i.s drawn out 
into a narrow tube, x 100. 


Fio. 58. 

Spirally contracted condition of 
Spirostoinum ambig^inm, Ehrb. d.c.v, 
the duct of the contractile vacuole; 
a.z, adoral zone; o, mouth. (From 
BUtHchli, after LieberkUhn.) x 120. 


between Balantidium and the Stentorina. 0*36. Freshwater. Btentor^' 
Oken. Elongated trumpet-shaped form, with a well-developed adoral 
zone at the broadest end. A long moniliform meganucleus and several 
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micronuclei. Some species coloured blue with Stentorin, others red, 

brown, green, or colourless. 

! They swim rapidly with a 

rotatory movement, or attach 
themselves by their narrow pos- 
^ A _p terior ends to a foreign object. 

^ ' I ^ Sometimes, in the sedentary 

S I condition, they form gelatinous 

•J- tubes. 1 mm. or more in length 






Rursaria truiicatella, O.F. M. The peristome ir,, 
in this form, a deep excavation, the margins >f 
which embrace a considerable part of the anterior 
and ventral surfaces (p). It can be closed by a 
sphincter myophan band (s). A thin vertical fold 
projects into this cavity on the right side (left in 
the figure), and a thicker striated fohl nrojects 
into it on the left side. On the dorsal side tliere 
is a gutter (m) leading down to the mouth, and 
this is continued into a narrow oesoihagus ( 0 ). 
(After Scliuberg.) x ca. 00. 



Rursaria truncatelki, O.F.M. Diagram 
of a pre.served .specimen to show the long 
stnip-.shaped meganucleus {M), and 16 
iiiieronuclei {m, in). (Constructed from 
the researches of Prow azek.) 




mm 



a-' 



Fig. 61. 

Stentor polymorphus, 
Muller. A group of indi< 
viduals attached to a water 
weed. X 60. 



An empty Spirorbis shell 
bearing a large number of the 
tests of Folliculina ampulla. 
(After Stein.) x ca. 5 diam. 


A specimen of FoUirulina as 
it is seen when retracte<i into 
its test (0. (After Stein.) 


when fully extended. Freshwater. (Fig. 61.) Folliculina^ hamtuk. The 
peristome extended into a pair of large, latere'., wing-like processes li 
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is extrtmelj contractile. It forms chitinous tubes attached to Algae and 
Skills. 1 mm. when fully extended. Marine and sometimes freshwater. 
(Figs. 62, 62 a, 63.) 

Family Gyrocoryna, Stein. Caenomorpha^ Perty. The remarkable 
form of this genus is shown in Fig. 64. Its general relations seem to 
be with Mitopui, one of the Plagiotomina. On the other hand, the absence 
of cilia from all but localised parts of the body indicates affinities with the 
Oliqotricha. 0-1. Freshwater and marine. Closely allied to it is 
Caenomorphinaj Blochmann. 



Follicvlina ampulla, C. and L., expanded. 
0 . 2 , the bilobed adoral zone ; t, the test ; 
C.V, contractile vacuole; M, ineganucleus. 
(After Stein.) x ca. 150. 


Sub-order Oliqotricha. 

In this group the adoral zone 
is always situated at the free or 
anterior extremity of the body. In 
nearly all forms there are areas or 
tracts of the surface of the body 



Fig. 64. 


Caenomorpha medusula, Perty. From 
tlie ventral side, slightly turned to the 
right 0 . 2 , adoral zone ; c. v, contractile 
vacuole; M, meganucleus; m. micro¬ 
nucleus ; c, cirri. (From Biitscnli, after 
Blochmann.) x 800. 


free from cilia, and in a considerable number of genera there are 
localised tufts of cilia (Gycloposthium) or spinous processes of the 
body-wall {Ophryoscolex). The body is very variable in shape, and no 
particular form of it can be regarded as characteristic of the sub¬ 
order. The sub order includes a large number of species (Tintinnoina, 
etc.) of small size which occur in the plankton of the sea and lakes. 
These animals very frequently exhibit curious and very characteristic 
darting movements alternating with periods of immobility. Several 
genera are internal parasites. The meganucleus is usually a single large 
oval body, and is accompanied by one micronucleus. 

The Oliqotricha are divided into the following families :— 

Family Lieberruhnina (1), Butschli. Butschli founded this family 
to include certain spherical forms with a spiral adoral zone which were 
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regarded by Clapar^de and Lachraann and Lieberkiihn as young stages oi 
Stentor. Freshwater. 

Family Haltsrina, Cl. and L. Strombidiurrij Cl. and L. More or 
less conical in shape, with a spiral adoral zone of long and strong cilia. 
There are in addition a few cilia on the ventral surface. 0*04. Marine 
and freshwater. (Fig. 65.) TorquaJtella^ Lankester. Closely related to 
Stromhidxumy but with adoral cilia united to form a membranous collar. 
A supra-oral papilla. (Figs. 12 and 66.) Found associated with the 
eggs of Terebella. HalUria^ Duj. Spherical in form, with tactile pro¬ 
cesses scattered on the posterior hemisphere of the body. It remains 
motionless for some time and then suddenly darts forward to another 
position, where it again assumes its immobility. 0*04. Freshwater. 

Family Tintinkoina, Clap, and L. These are minute forms which 
build a gelatinous or chitinous protective shell or case. Tintinnidiumy 
Saville Kent. The case is gelatinous and tubular, sometimes free, some¬ 
times attached to foreign objects. Freshwater. TintinnuSy Fol. With a 



Fio. f6. 

Strombidium dapartdii, 
Kent, a, meganucleua; 

contractile vacuole. 
X 200. 


Fio. 66. 

TorqucUella typica, 
Lankoeter. Side view 
to show the supra- 
oral papilla (p) as 
seen through the 
membranous collar. 
Cf, Fig. 12. 


Fio. 67. 

Codonella lagt- 
nula, Cl. and L. 
X 200. 


Fio. 68. 

Empty shell of 
Codonella. campa- 
nella, Haeckel. 
X 180. 





chitinous shell shaped like a test-tube with a slightly constricted neck. 
0*3. Marine. TintinnopsiSy Stein. Shell conical in shape, very thin, and 
sometimes strengthened by agglutinated foreign particles. 0*2. Pelagic 
plankton. Cod^lla, Haeckel. Pot-shaped shell, ornamented with hexa¬ 
gonal ridges. (Figs, 67 and 68.) In some species.there is an apparatus 
for closing the orifice of the shell. 0*1. Marine and freshwater. 
PtychocylUy Brandt Marine. PorelUiy Cleve. Marine. Dictyocystay Ehrb. 
0*1. Marine. 

Family Ophryoscolecina, Stein. The following genera composing 
this family occur in the rumen of the cow and some other Artiodactyla. 
Ophryoscolexy Stein. At the anterior extremity there is a funnel-shaped 
peristome provided with many large cilia. Running spirally round the 
anterior end of the body there is an adoral membranella provided with a 
few thick cilia. There is a well-marked anus. At the posterior end of 
the body there is a spinous prolongation of the cortex, and similar spinous 
processes occur in circular elevations for some considerable distance in 
front of it There are several contractile vacuoles. 0*1-0 *3. Entodiniuniy 
Stein. Oval in form, with a spinous caudal process. No spiral mem- 
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branella round the body 4 



Fio. 69. 


Cydoposthium bipalviatnm, fron 
the coecum of the horse. Af, 
meganucleus ; m, micronucleus; 
Ly peculiar vacuolated band by 
the Bide of which is situated a 
row of contractile vacuoles. 
(After Glinther.) 


0*03-0*12. Diplodinium, Schuberg, differs 



'•b 


Fig. to. 

Diagrammatic transverse section througli the body 
of a Hypotrichous Ciliate in the region of the peri¬ 
stome. a, membrane overhanging the mouth ; b, a 
ventral cirrus ; c, a lateral cirrus. On the dorsal 
side are rows of stiff, bristle-like cilia. (After Sterki.) 

from Entodinium in the presence of a 
portion of the adoral membranella on the 
left side of the body. The genera Cyclo- 
posthiurriy Bundle (Fig. 69), and Didesmisy 
Fior., from the coecum of the liorse, should 
be separated into a distinct family. 

Appendix.— The genus Marynay Gruber, 
is probably related to the Tintinnotna, and 
should be included in the Oligotricha. 
The individuals live in colonies which form 



Fig. 71. 

Stichogpira paradoxa, Sterki. 
Length about *04 mm. Living in 
a cavity of a leaf which is extended 
forward by the addition of a tube (/) 
built by the animal itself, c, mouth; 
My meganuclei ; c.t>, contractile 
vacuole. (After Sterki.) 


a system of dichotomously branched mucous 
tubes. Freshwater. 

Order Hypotricha, Stein. 

The genera included in this order are 
usually characterised by a well-marked com¬ 
pression of the body in the dorso-ventral 
axis. The dorsal surface has no movable 
cilia, but is usually provided with a few 
scattered, stiff, bristle-like processes of the 
pellicle (Fig. 70). The ventral surface is 
provided with a continuous covering of 
short cilia, arranged in longitudinal rows, 
in the more primitive forms {Urosiylay 
Peritromus)y or with more differentiated 
rows or groups of cirri and niembranellae 
associated or not with small cilia. The 
most important of the cirri are usually 
arranged in three groups (cf. Fig. 1), one 
just behind the anterior margin called the 
frontal cirri, a row usually running trans¬ 


versely across the posterior ventral surface called the caudal cirri, and 


between these two groups a number of abdominal cirri (3-10) arranged 
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in irregular rows or unevenly scattered. The Hypotricha are usually 
found creeping on the surface of animals, plants, the scum of putrefac¬ 
tions, or the surface film of water. The progression is effected entirely 
by the cilia or cirri on the ventral surface of the body, which are used 
like the legs of higher animals. The most modified form is Stichospira 
(Fig. 71), which is elongated in shape and uses its ventral cirri to 
crawl up and down a short mucilaginous tube which it constructs on 
the epidermis of plants. 

The Hypotricha are nearly all small (*3 to *4 mm.) or very small 
(*03-*01 mm.) in size, and they are usually very active in their move¬ 
ments. The meganucleus sometimes exhibits a remarkable fragmentation 
during the intervals between the acts of fission as described on p. 372 
(Figs. 16 and 17). A majority of the genera have been described by 
authors as possessing either two nuclei or a single two-jointed nucleus. 
It is probable that this double- or twin-nucleus condition is one phase, 
characterised by its considerable duration, in the process of nuclear 
fragmentation. Stylonycliia and Euplotes each possess one minute micro¬ 
nucleus, but in most of the genera very little is known about the 
micronuclei. 

The order Hypotricha is divided into the following families:— 

Family Peritromina, Stein. PeritromuSy Stein. This is the simplest 
form of the Hypotricha, the ventral ciliation being uniform and dense 
and without any differentiation of stouter cilia or cirri. O’l. Marine. 

Family Oxytrichina, Stein. TrichogasteVy Sterki. 0*23. Fresh¬ 
water. Urostylay Ehrb. Elongated in form. Ventral cirri arranged in five 
or more longitudinal rows. Enlarged cirri in the frontal region and in a 
transverse row near the posterior extremity. 0*3. Marine and fresh¬ 
water. Keronay Ehrb. Kidney-shaped. Six or seven oblique rows of 
small cirri on the ventral side. 0*15. Found creeping on the ectoderm 
of Hydra. EpiclinteSy Stein. The number of rows of ventral cirri is 
reduced to five or six, but there are no special frontal or caudal cirri. 
0*3. Marine. Stichotrichaj Perty. The anterior extremity is prolonged 
into an extremely flexible proboscis, on which the adoral zone is extended. 
Either free or attached by gelatinous tubes, which sometimes form den¬ 
dritic colonies. 0*1. Marine and freshwater. Stichospiray Sterki. On 
freshwater plants (Fig. 71). Strongylidiurriy Sterki. Freshwater. Holo- 
stichay Entz. Two rows of marginal cirri, between which are two or three 
rows of cirri without special differentiation of frontal cirri. A tranverse 
row of caudal cirri. 0*4. Marine. Amphisiay Sterki. With differen¬ 
tiated frontal cirri. Marine and freshwater. UroleptuSy Ehrb. Three 
well-developed frontal cirri. Sometimes rose or violet in colour. 0*5. 
Marine and freshwater. Sparotrichay Entz. Similar to Spirotrichay but 
the adoral zone does not extend beyond the middle of the proboscis. 0*1. 
Salt marshes in Hungary. 

Family Pleurotrichina, Biitschli. In this family the frontal cirri 
are well developed and usually eight in number. There are also specialised 
abdominal and caudal cirri. Onychodromusy Stein. Three or four ab¬ 
dominal cirri. 0*35. Freshwater. Plenrotrichay Stein. Five strongly- 
developed abdominal cirri and a row of five transverse caudal cirri. 0*4. 
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Freshwater. Gattroitylay Engelmann. A row of several welhdeveloped ventral 
cirri 0*32. Freshwater. Gonoitomuniy Sterki. Very small peristome. 
0*20. Marine and freshwater. t7ro8oma,Kowalewsky. Posterior end drawn 
out into a long caudal process. Eight abdominal cirri. 0*24. Freshwater. 
Oxytrichay Ehrb. Five abdominal and five caudal cirri. Caudal spines usually 
present, but not well developed. 0*2. Freshwater and marine. Stylo- 
nychiay Ehrb. The right margin of the peristome is bent in an S-shaped 
curve. Three very long caudal spines (Figs. 72 and 73). 0*4. Fresh 

water and marine. HutriOy Sterki. Closely related to Stylonychia. Fresh* 
water. Actinotrichay Cohn. Peristome reduced in size. The left border 



Flo. 72. 

Stylonychia pustxUata pra* 
vious to encystment. The 
granulea of wMte matter (Ex) 
collected in cluatere, some 
of them already discharged ; 
M,M, meganuclei; c.v, con¬ 
tractile vacuole. (After Pro- 
wazek.) 



Fio. 73. 

Cyst of Stylonychia pustu- 
lata. (After Prowazek.) 



Fxo. 74. 

1, Didinium nasutum, MUller, one of the 
Gymnostomata, see p. 399, x 200. ITie pharynx 
is everted and has seized a Paramoecinm as prey. 
2, EnploUs charony MUller. Side view. A tuft of 
frontal cirri may be seen in front (right of dia¬ 
gram) ; a few abdominal (x) in the middle of the 
ventral side; and a group of live (*) fonning 
the transverse row of caudal cirri. 8» Euplote* 
harpa, Stein, x 150. Ventral view, fc, mouth ; 
X, hypotrichous processes. 


bears a number of large membranellae arranged in the form of a fan. 
0*1. Marine. 

Family Psilotrichina, Biitschli. Small forms in which the frontal 
and abdominal cirri are not clearly differentiated. BalladinOy Kow. All 
the cirri are remarkably elongated. 0*04. Freshwater. Pnlotrichay 
Stein. Anterior end broad, posterior end more constricted. Very broad 
peristome. 0*1. Freshwater. Dipleurostylay Roux. Freshwater. 

Family Euplotinae, Stein. The principal character is the great 
reduction in the ciliation of the body. Euploteiy Stein. (Fig. 74, 2.) Peri¬ 
stome extensive. Six or seven frontal cirri and a transverse band of five 
cirri in the caudal region. 0*2. Freshwater and Marine. Diophrysy Duj. 
The peristome even more extensive than in Euplotesy reaching as far back 
as the row of caudal cirri. 0*16. Marine. l/rony<Aia, Stein. The frontal 
cirri missing. 0*1. Marine. 
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Family AspidiscinA) Stein. At/piduca, Ehrb. The peristome is 
entirely on the left side. Marginal cirri completely reduced. Mega> 
nucleus band-shaped. 0*07. Marine and freshwater. 

Order Peritricha, Stein. 

In this order the cilia are generally confined to a single spiral girdle 
situated at the margin of the adoral disc, and the vestibule. In Trichodina^ 
Cydochaetay and Licnophora there is a second girdle of cilia at the aboral 
end. In some cases the adoral girdle of cilia is surrounded by a ridge or 
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shoe-shaped, or strap-shaped body. The niicronucleua is, in the resting 
condition, extremely minute and difficult to observe. 
Only one micronucleus is usually present in each indi¬ 
vidual. 

The order Peritricha is divided into the following 
families:— 

Family Spirochonina, Stein. Spirochonay Stein. 
(Fig. 22.) Attached to the gills of Gammarus by a sucker. 
Mouth surrounded by a delicate spiral membrane, the 
inner surface of which is partially provided with ex¬ 
tremely minute cilia. Reproduction oy external gem¬ 
mation. Meganucleus oval or spherical, with a clear 
zone containing in the resting state a single chromatin 
body—the nucleolus (?). One to three micronuclei. 0T2. 
Gills of Gammarus. Kentrochonay Rompel (Fig. 3). Adoral 
membrane in the form of a large wide-mouthed funnel, 
not spirally twisted. This is supported by four columnar thickenings 
which project as spines from the margin of the funnel. Meganucleus 
spherical. 3-4 micronuclei. 0-04. On the limbs of Nebalia. Kentro- 
chonopsisy Doflein. With multiple endogenous gemmation. Six micro- 
nuclei. Gills of Nebalia geoffroyi. Chilodoconay Wallengren. Maxillae 
and maxillipedes of Ebalia and Portunus. 

Family Licnophorina, Biitschli. Spiral girdle scaiotrichous and 
ciliated. Licnophoray Clap. Aboral sucker surrounded by a circle of cilia. 
0*12. Attached to several marine Invertebrata such as Medusae, Pelecy- 
poda, Polychaeta, etc. 

Family Vorticellina, Biitschli. Trichodinay Stein. Cylindrical in 
form, with an adhesive disc surrounded by a ring of cilia. OT. Found 
on the surface of Hydra, Sponges, Planarians, and other freshwater 
animals ; and also occasionally in the bladder of Frogs, Newts, and 
Fishes. Cyclochaetay Jack.son. AVith a ring of very long bristle-like 
processe.s just above the ring of cilia of the adhesive disc. OT. On 
Spongilla, on the gills of Scorpaena, Trigla, and Serpula, and on the 
surface of Asteriscus and Ophiothrix. Trichodinopsisy Clap, and L. A 
remarkable form, with a very much con.stricted oral extremity, causing 
the body to assume a conical shape. The whole surface of the body 
between the oral and aboral rings of cilia covered with long cilia. 0T3. 
Parasitic in the gut and lung of Cyclostoina. Scyphidiuy Lachmann. 
Cylindrical forms without a stalk and without an aboral ring of cilia. 
0T2. Attached by the aboral sucker to the skin of freshwater and 
marine Mollasca. Gerdcij Clap, and L. Cylindrical in form, with the 
oral region considerably constricted. Very contractile. When swimming, 
a ring of cilia is formed at the aboral end. 0*2. Freshwater. Hastatellay 
Erlanger. With long spinous processes. Stagnant freshwater. AstylozooUy 
Engelmann. Free, with a pointed posterior extremity provided with 
two or three saltatory bristle.s. OT. Freshwater. Voriicellay Linnaeus, 
1767, emend. Ehrb., 1838. (Figs. 76 and 77.) This genus is now con¬ 
fined to those Vorticellids with a simple unbranched contractile stalk. 
A large number of species have been described, but as there is great 



Fio. 75. 

Nematocysts of 
Epistylis umbel- 
laria. a, with the 
thread at rest; h, 
with the thread 
discharged. (After 
Greef.) Each cap¬ 
sule is about 85^ 
in length. 
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Fio. 76. 

Vorticella microstoma^ Ehrb. 
On the left a female with two 
males (c.d) attached to it. 
Only one (d) is in the act of 
conjugation. a, meganu¬ 
cleus; b, contractile vacuole; 
e, ciliated disc ; /, vestibule. 
On the right an individual 
with the stalk contracted 
and the body enclosed in a 
cyst. 



Fio. 78. 

(Cyclops with several col¬ 
onies of Epistylis anastatica 
attached to the antennae and 
somites. (AfterSaville Kent.) 
X 10. 



Fio. 80. 

Opercularia stenostoma, Stein. 
Observe the undulating mem¬ 
brane of the oral vestibule and the 
oblique ciliate disc, x 200. 



Fio. '77. 


Vorticella nehuli/era, Ehrb. A social group showing at 
a and b successive stages of fission, and at c, conjugation. 
(After Seville Kent.) 



Pig. 79. 

Epistylis anastatica, Linn. Colonial stocks attached 
to the limbs of Cyclops. (After Saville Kent.) x 100. 
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di&cultjr in distinguishing between true specific characters and local 
variations, a great many of the described species are not generallj 
recognised as distinct. 0*2 in height. Cosmopolitan in freshwater, also 
marine. Garchenum, Ehrb. With contractile, branched, and colonial 
stalks. The colonies sometimes 4 mm. in height Attached to freshwater 
plants and animals in Europe and N. America. Zoothamnium, Ehrb. 
In Carchesium every new individual that is formed secretes its own 
peduncle, and retains its power of independent contraction. In Zootha/m- 
nium, on the contrary, the peduncle of the parent splits during fission 
as far down as the next branch, and the colony retracts as a whole. 
Individuals 0*08. Colonies sometimes several mm. in length. Marine 
and freshwater. Glossatella, Biitschli. Stalk very rudimentary. An 


enomious undulating membrane round the 
peristomial margin. 0*04. Attached to 
Triton larvae. Epistylu, Ehrb. Forming 



-L _L 


Fio. 81, Fio. 8*2. 

81. Cothurnia (Pyxi- 
coU, Kent) ajjlinis, Kent. 
Expanded, x, operculum. 



Fio. 88. 

Cothurnia (Th\ir\<so\$,) val- 
vata, Wright. On the left 
two expanded individuals 
are, as a result of flssion, 
temporarily occupying one 
tube, w, valve. On the 


82. — Cothurnia (Pyxi- 
cola, Kent) afflnu, Kent. 
Retracted, x, operculum 
closed. 


right, the same retracted, 
the valve u closed like the 
door of a trap>door spider’s 
nest. 


colonies similar to those of Carchesium, but with non>contractile peduncles. 
(Figs. 78 and 79.) Colonies 4 mm. in height. Individuals 0*8. Princi¬ 
pally found attached to freshwater animals. (Figs. 78 and 79.) Ehabdo- 
styla, Kent. Similar to Epistylis, but solitary. *09. On larvae of Diptera. 
Opercularia, Stein. (Fig, 80.) The disc is oblique, and the peristome is 
provided with an undulating membrane. Peduncle as in Epistylis, branched 
and rigid. 0*25. Freshwater. Campanella, Qoldfuss. The adoral zone 
of cilia greatly developed, forming five complete turns. 0*15. 
Colony 4 mm. Freshwater. Ophrydium, Ehrb. (Fig. 2.) Colony 
secreting a common mucilaginous test. 0*4. Freshwater. Cothurnia, 
Clap, and L. Individuals secrete a cylindrical test, provided with a 
lid which can shut down over the contracted individual. (Figs. 81, 82,83.) 
0*4. Marine and freshwater. Cothurniopm, Entz. Individuals usually 
more isolated than in Cothurnia. Commonly found on the gills of Astacus 
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and other freshwater Crustacea. Probably also marine. Vagintcolay 
Clap, and L. Test of the shape of a recumbent soda-water bottle. Ot! 
Attached to freshwater plants. Lagenophryij Stein. Forming a spherical 
mucilaginous test 0 *0 7. Attached to the gills of Gammarus and Asellus. 
Nematopoda^ Sand. 


Appendix to the Ciliata. 


Family Trichonymphidae, Leidy. It is a matter of considerable 
difficulty, with our present knowledge, to determine the exact relations 
of this family. The long cilia, some mobile and some immobile, the 
general shape of the body, and the endo-parositic habit, suggest relations 
with some of the endo-parasitic Holo- 
tricha. On the other hand, the absence 
of a definite mouth, associated with the 
habit of engulphing solid food at indefinite 
parts of the general surface of the body, 
is a condition which definitely separates 
them from any of the orders of the Ciliata. 

Micronuclei have not yet been described, 
and it is therefore possible that they are 
homokaryote. 

The Trichonymphidae occur in im¬ 
mense numbers in the intestines of certain 
Orthoptera, more particularly in Termes 
flavipes. In Trichonympha (Fig. 11) the 
body is differentiated into three regions— 
an anterior translucent knob, a middle or 
bell-shaped part, and a posterior part or 
body. The anterior knob is extremely 
active in the living animal, and constantly 
in motion. The shorter cilia of the 
middle region are active, and produce the 
movements of the body. The longer cilia 
of the posterior part are absolutely motion¬ 
less, and are said to entangle particles 
which become subsequently engulphed by 
the protoplasm of this ^on (Porter), ^ 

in Fyrsonympha the anterior knob is bv a delicate filament to the epithelium 
prolonged into a very delicate filament. 

which perforates the epithelium of the » specialised (muscular?) band running 
• rx-L T-i- j through the whole length of the med- 

intestine of the host and serves as a uiia. (After Porter.) x 4oa 

means of attachment. The ciliation of 

the body is, in this fixed form, very much reduced. 

The genera of Trichonymphidae are: LophomonaSy Stein. The 
flagellate cilia are confined to a horse-shoe-shaped crescent at the anterior 
end of the body. 0*03. Rectum of Periplaneta, Qryllotalpa. Leidyo^ 
nella, Frenzel. Anterior extremity prolonged to form a short neck, in 
other respects similar to Lophomonas. 0*45. Rectum of Eutermes. 
Trichonymphoy Leidy. *Body divided into three regions, all provided with 

27 



Fio. 84. 
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long flagellate cilia. 0*12. Rectum of Termes. »7o«nia, Grassi. Similar 
to Lopliomonas, but more elongated, and with a number of short non- 
mobile cilia at the posterior end. Rectum of Callotermes. Pyrsonymphay 
Leidy. (Fig. 84.) With a long anterior flagellum of attachment. 0*1. 
Rectum of Termes. Dmennymphay Leidy. More elongated than Pyrso- 
nympha, and spirally twisted. OT. Rectum of Termes. 


CLASS ACINETARIA, Lankestkr 

The majority of the animals included ih this class are per¬ 
manently or temporarily sedentary in habit. It seems probable, 
however, that some of the species of the genus Sphaerophrya may 
be permanently free. 

The characteristic feature of the class is the possession of the 
organs known as Suckers, Tentacles, and Arms. The morphology 
of these organs is discussed in another place (p. 370). 

In Rhyiiceta (Fig. 13) there is only one sucker, and in Hypocomay 
which may be only a persistent larval form, the single ventral 
sucker is supplemented by a patch of cilia on the same aspect of 
the body. In Sphaerophrya the body is furnished with a few 
suckers evenly distributed, and in the pedunculate Acirvetk there are 
numerous suckers scattered on the surface that is free. In some 
species of Ephelota the suckers and tentacles are evenly distributed 
on the free surface, whilst in Tokophryay Podophryay and Solenophrya 
the suckers are restricted to three or four bunches at the angles of 
the disc. In Dendrocometes these bunches of suckers are represented 
by 4-6 arm-like processes of the body-wall, and very probably the 
1-4 arms of the remarkable genus Ophryodendron have a similar 
significance. 

The attachment of the individual to the host or to some foreign 
weed or other substance may be effected by a broad flattened base 
as in DendrocometeSy Dendrosormy Solenophryay or by a stiff cuticular 
peduncle with a protoplasmic core as in Acineta and Podophrya. 

There is, as a general rule, no mouth, the food being held by 
one or more of the suckers and the dissolved products passing 
down the suckers into the general protoplasm of the body. 

The body-wall is covered with a thin pellicle which is in many 
forms finely loricate. Some species have the power of withdrawing 
themselves from this pellicle, which is left behind as a shell, together 
with a certain amount of cytoplasm. They then develop a temporary 
covering of cilia and swim away to a more suitable locality. The 
cilia disappear when the individual again becomes fixed. This has 
been observed in DendrocometeSy but it probably occurs in other 
genera as well {Podophrya and Metacineta). 

The peduncle of the Acinetaria appears' to be formed as a 
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secretion by the pellicle of the inferior surface of the body, and it 
is never contractile. In many forms it expands distally to form a 
saucer-shaped expansion {Podophrya, Ephelota) for the support of the 
body or (Metacineta) a protective cup for its reception during 
retraction. 

A large number of the Acinetaria are epizoic in habit, and very 
frequently a particular species is only found on one genus of host. 
For example, Rhynceta occurs only on the abdominal appendages of 
Cyclops, and Dendrocometes on the gills of Gammarus. The species 
of Ephelota are frequently associated with particular species of 
Hydroids; Stylocometes is usually found on the gills of Asellus, but 
has also been found on the colonies of Ophrydium. The species 
of Acineta are usually found attached to water weeds. Some species 
of Sphaerophrya after a brief free-swimming life in the water attack 
various Ciliata and become parasitic. Endosphaera is parasitic on 
Vorticellina and some Acinetaria. The phenomenon of conjugation 
has been observed in Dendrocometes, Podophrya, Tokophrya, and 
probably occurs throughout the group. In Podophrya the discs of 
two neighbouring individuals are brought together and fusion of 
the protoplasm of the two is thus effected. In Dendrocometes and 
Stylocometes, however, a special pseudopodium from the body-wall 
of each of two neighbouring individuals is produced, and these 
meet and fusion takes place. It would be interesting to know 
what stimulus causes these processes to form at the same time and 
grow together. The reproduction is usually brought about by 
gemmation. In the parasitic species of Spluierophrya a division 
into two equal halves takes place soon after the parasites have 
reached their full size. This is followed by a rapid series of equal 
divisions, and finally the spores that are thus formed develop suckers 
and escape as small free-floating individuals. At this stage a 
division occurs into two almost equal segments, but the smaller of the 
two is provided with suckers and cilia, and may be regarded as a 
bud, while the larger, which has suckers but no cilia, may be regarded 
as a parent. There is, however, no sharp line to be drawn between 
the processes of fission and gemmation in these animals: they are 
probably of essentially the same nature. But the case of Sphaero¬ 
phrya is interesting as it exhibits two phases of the reproductive 
processes (fission in the parasitic form, gemmation in the free) which 
are very closely related, but sufficiently distinct to justify a different 
nomenclature. 

In the stalked forms Podophrya and Metacineta, the disc divides 
horizontally into two almost equal parts, but the distal part is 
ciliated and has no suckers, whilst the proximal part attached to 
the stalk has suckers and no cilia. In Dendrocometes there is a 
division into two approximately equal parts, but in this case the 
smaller ciliated part or bud is separated from the other internally 
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and remains for a little while free inside a chamber (brood chamber) 
of the other part or parent, which is provided with arms and is not 
ciliated. The application of the terms “ gemmula ” and “ parent ” 
to the two parts in this case is clearly appropriate. 

In many species of Ephelota a number (6-16) of gemmulae are 
formed at the free surface of the disc, and these may be ciliated 
(Fig. 14), or provided with tentacles and a small special disc of cilia 
(Fig. 96), when they are set free. Finally, in some species of Acineta 
and in Ophryodendron^ several ciliated buds are formed in a chamber 
similar to the chamber containing the single bud in Dendrocometes, 

The free-swimming buds of the Acinetaria are frequently called 
the ** embryos,” but as this term may lead to a misunderstanding as 
to their origin, it is better to call them simply buds or “ gemmulae.” 
The gemmulae are sometimes oval in shape, as in certain species 
of Splmerophrya, Podophrya (Fig. 20), Ephelota^ etc. ] spherical, as in 
certain species of Trichophrya ; or plano-convex, as in Deiulrocometes, 
As regards the ciliation, they may be holotrichous, as in Tokophrya 
elongata; or hypotrichous, as in Hypocoma^ Epliehta gemmipara^ 
etc. The form of ciliation which is most commonly met with is that 
of a broad band or girdle encircling the equator of the gemmula, 
or two or more narrow bands arranged in a peritrichous manner as 
in Dendrocometes and Dendrosoma (Figs. 86 and 33). 

The method of feeding of the Acinetaria is remarkable. The 
suckers have the power of seizing and holding fast Ciliate and other 
Protozoa of considerable size. This power might be explained on 
the supposition that they can exert a sucking action, but there can 
be no doubt that the prey is not only held fast but also stunned 
or paralysed in some way by the Acinetarian. Very soon after 
the prey is secured very small globules may be seen passing rapidly 
down the sucker (or arm) into the cytoplasm of the disc, proving 
that the paralysis of the prey is quickly followed by the digestion 
of its protoplasm and its absorption in a liquid form. 

Very little is known about the encystment of the Acinetaria. 
Some species of Podophrya and Ephelota form cysts which are 
probably more resistant to unfavourable physical conditions than 
the active phase of life. Dendrocometes^ however, and probably 
other genera, may be found at all times of the year, and never 
show any signs of encystment. 

There is considerable difficulty in dividing the Acinetaria into 
families, as the whole life-history of very few species has yet been 
worked out. Sand has shown that Podophrya gelatinosa. Buck, passes 
from the ciliated gemmula into a stage similar to Sphaerophrya, 
and that from the Sphaerophrya stage it changes into a form like 
Trichophrya before it assumes the adult Podophrya form. In this 
stage it may separate from the peduncle, become ciliated again, and 
then change into a Sphaerophrya and reproduce by fission or develop 
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a new stalk and return to the Podophrya condition. If other species 
have a similar life-history, as is very probable, our classification 
must be regarded as quite provisional. 

The Acinetaria contain the following families according to the 
classification of Sand :— 


Family Dendrocometina, Stein. Epizoic Acinetaria of medium 
size without a peduncle. Hemispherical or lenticular in shape. Numerous 
tentacles arranged in several bundles, the individual tentacles being fused 
together for the greater part of their course to form the “arms,^^ but 
independent at their free extremities. Each contains a single contractile 
vacuole. Reproduction by the formation of a single endogenous gemmula. 
DendroconieteSy Stein, is found on the 
gills of Gammarus pulex. In Europe 
the gills of this species appear to be 
very rarely free from this epizoon, and 
sometimes bear them in great numbers 




Fio. 85. 

Dendrocomctes i^arculoxus, Stein. 
Epizoic on tbe giU of Gammarus. a, 
ineganucleus; b, contractile vacuole; 
c, a .small organi-m. (Miralysed and 
held fast by one of the arms, x 850. 



M 


Fro. 86. 

Free-swimming gemmulae of Dtn- 
drwomtes paradoxtis, Stein, as seen, 
A, from the side, B, from below. Af, 
meganucleus; vi, micronuclei; c.v, 
contractile vacuole. (After Butschli. 
The micronuclei have been added by 
the author from original prepara¬ 
tions.) X ca. 300. 


(Fig. 86). Stylocometesy Stein, is found on the gills of Asellus aquaticus 
and, rarely, on the gills of Gammarus and on colonies of Ophrydium. It 
differs from Dendrocometes in having more numerous arras (10-12). 

Family Dendrosomina, Butschli. Characterised by the lobed or rami¬ 
fied form of the body, each lobe or branch bearing a number of suckers. 
There is no peduncle. Trichophryay Clap, and L. The body is lobed, ovoid, 
or hemispherical in shape. It is sometimes attached at one point or disc, 
but sometimes free and amoeboid. When the body is distinctly lobed 
the suckers are confined to the free ends of the lobes ; in other forms the 
tentacles are more irregularly scattered. There are nine species, and they 
are found on the gills o'i fish (perch and pike), on the abdominal segments 
of Cyclops, on Epistylis, Conferva, Anacharis, on Salpa, on Algae, Hydroids, 
etc. Dendrosomay Butschli. This form (Figs. 32 and 87) reaches to a 
considerable size, 2*4. In its fully developed condition it consists of a 
number of long lobes of branches rising from a creeping stolon. There is 
a continuous axial meganucleus extending throughout the branches of the 
stolon and the upright lobes. At the extremity of each lobe there is a 
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cluster of delicate suckers. Reproduction is by means of endogenous 
gemmulae and by external non-ciliated fragments which break off from 
the' lobes and give rise to new individuals. They are found on Anacharis 
and Myriophyllum. 

Family Ophryodendrina, Stein. Ofhnjodendron, Clap, and L. 
The body is usually oval or columnar in shape. It is fixed at the 
posterior extremity. With or without a peduncle. At the anterior 
extremity there are one to four processes of the body provided with 
numerous styliform tentacles. The animal produces by internal 
gemmation numerous gemmules with peritrichous cilia. 0*84. Marine. 
Attached to Hydroids, Algae, and the limbs of Crustacea (Fig. 87). 



1, Dfndrosomn nidians, Ehrb. 
All early stage in development, 
with only a single branch 
springing from tlio attaclmd 
gcinimila. x fiOO. For adult 
colony see Fig. 32, p, 384. 2, 

Ophryoth'udron pedicel latuvi, 
Hincks. x 300. 



Fiu. 88. 

A specimen of Stylony- 
vhia mytilus, containing a 
cyst of endoparasitic 
spores (h) of Sphnerophrya 
pHsiUa, Clap, and L. a, n, 
the two meganucloi. 


Family Hypocomina, Biitschli. Plano-convex in shape, with a single 
sucker on the ventral side. Numerous cilia on the ventral side. Hypo- 
comay Gruber. 0*046, On the peduncles of various marine Vorticellids. 

Family IjRNULiNAjFraipont. BhyncetayZankav. (Fig.l3.) Cylindrical 
in form, with one long sucker. No cilia. 0 0.9. Freshwater. Attached 
to the limbs of Cyclops, and the gills of Gammarus. UrnulUy Clap, 
and L. Urceolate lest. Body oval or spherical. One or two filiform 
tentacles. Gemmula holotrichous. *12. On the peduncle of Epistylis 
plicatilis. Acinetopsisy Robin. Cupuliform test attached by a short 
peduncle. A single flexible tentacle. *08. On Sertularia. 

Family Podophryina. Podophryay Biitschli. Pedunculate. Body 
spherical, with numerous tentacles scattered over its distal surface. A 
single gemmula formed at a time. *08. Freshwater. Sphaerophryay Clap, 
and L. (Figs. 88 and 89.) Non-pedunculate. Spherical in form. 
Numerous scattered suckers. Sometimes endoparasitic on Paramoecium, 
Stylonychia, etc. *08. Freshwater. Endosphaeray Engelniann. Life- 
history little known, but in adult stage probably wliolly endoparasitic on 
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Vorticellida and Acinetaria, Amoebophryay Koppen. (Fig. 90.) With 
a circlet of tentacles and a spiral groove provided with cilia in the free 



Fio. 89. 


1, Sphaerophrya magna, Maupas. x 800. It ha.s seized with its suckers, and is in the*act 
of sucking out the juices of six examples of Colpoda parvifrons. a, meganucleus ; b, contractile 
vacuoles. 2, Sphaerophrya urostylae, x 200. Normal adult, a, ineganucleus ; b, con¬ 

tractile vacuoles. 8, the same dividing by transverse li.ssion, the anterior moiety with temporarily 
developed cilia. 4, 5, 6, Sphaerophrya steiitorea, Maupas. x 200. Parasitic in Stentor, and at 
one time mistaken for its young. 7, Trichophrya epistylides, Cl. and I., a, meganucleus; b, 
contractile vacuoles. 



state. Without cilia or tentacles in the parasitic stage. Endoparasitic in 
Acanthometra and Sticholonche. 
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Fig. 92. 


Qeininnla of Tokophrya cychpum. 
Cl. and L., x750, with an equatorial 
band of cilia. M, nieganuclnus ; c.v, 
contractile vacuole. (After iSchewia- 
koff.) 


Fio. 91. 


Tokophrya cyclnpum, Cl. and L. Jlf, meganncleus; 
p, pedicle; c.v, contractile vacuole; G, genunula in 
orood chamber; S, groups of suckers. (After Schewia- 
koflf.) X 1000. 





Acineta grandUf Kent, 
X 100, showing pMuncu- 
lated lorica and disc with 
two bunches of suckers, 
a, meganncleus. 


Fio. 95. 

A single head of a species of 
Ephelota, with three whorls of ten- 
timles. (After Ishikawa.) The indi* 
vidual is *5 mm. x *16 min. in size. 


Family Metacinetina, Biitschli. Metacineta^ Biitachli. Body 
capable of being completely retracted into the conically expanded 
termination of tlie peduncle. 0*7. Freshwater. 
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Family Acinetina, Biitschli. Hallezia^ Sand. Animal attached by 
a small protoplasmic knob. Numerous suckers at the anterior extremity. 
Several endogenous gemmules formed at one time. *18. Freshwater. 
Tolcophrya^ Biitschli. (Figs. 91, 92, 93.) Pedunculate, but with the 
saucer-shaped terminal expansion absent or slightly developed. Suckers 
fasciculate or dispersed. Endogenous gemmation. *25. Freshwater and 


marine. Acineta, Ehrb. (Fig. 94.) 



Fio. 96. 

A single gemmula of a species 
of Ephelot^t showing on the right 
a small disc of cilia mounted on 
the end of a long stalk. (After 
Ishikawa.) 


Pedunculate, with well-marked 



Fio. 97. 

Ephelota (Hemiophrya) 
gemmipara, Hertwig. Ex¬ 
ample with six gemmiilae 
in process of formation, 
into each of which a 
branch of the ineganu- 
cleus (a, n) is extended. 
(After Hertwig.) x 400. 


terminal expansion of the peduncle. *3. Marine and freshwater. Soleno- 
phrya^ Clap, and L. With terminal expansion of the peduncle globular in 
form. 

Family Ephelotina, Sand. Ephelota, Wright. Tentacles and 
suckers on the anterior surface. Reproduction by multiple exogenous 
gemmulae (Figs. 21, 34, 97). No terminal expansion of the peduncle. 
*26. Marine. Podocyathus, Kent. Small conical expansion at the 
summit of the peduncle. Reproduction by one or two small tentaculate 
gemmulae. *05. On marine Bryozoa and on Campanularia. 


Literature of the Infusoria (Heterokaryota). 

A very complete summary of the literature, and of our knowledge of the 
Infusoria (Heterokaryota) up to the year 1887, will be found in— 

Biitschli, 0. Infusoria. Bronii’s Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs, 1889. 

The following memoirs have appeared since the publication of Blitschli’s work, 
and will be found of use to students wishing to obtain further information about 
the group:— 

Calkins, 0. F. Studies on the Life-history of the Protozoa. Part I. Arch, 
fiir Entwickelungsmechanik, xv. Part II. Arch, fiir Protistenkunde, i. 
Part III. Biol. Bulletin, iii. 

Le Danlec, F. La regeneration du micronucieus chez quelques Infusoires cilies. 
Compt. Rend. 126. 

Doflcin, F. Studicn zur Naturgeschichte der Protozoen—I. Kentrochona nehaliae; 
II. Kentrochonopsis multipara, Zool. Jahrb. 10. 
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Oreeniooodt M, On the Constitution and Mode of Formation of “ Food Vacuoles ” 
in Infusoria, as illustrated by the History of the Process of Digestion in 
Carchmum, Trans. Roy. Soo. 185. 

- On Stnictural Change in the Resting Nuclei of Protozoa. Journ. 

Physiol. XX. 

QilrUheTf A, Untersuchungen iiber die im Magen unserer Hauswiederkiiuer 
vorkommenden Wimperinfusorien. Zeitschr. wiss. Zool. 65. 

Hickson^ S, J, Dendrocometes paradoxus. Part I. Conjugation. Quart. Journ. 
Micro. Sci. 45. 

Hoyer^ H. Ueber das Verbal ten der Kerne bei der Konjugation des Infusors 
Colpidium colpoda. Arch. mikr. Anat. 54. 

Ishikawa^ C. Ueber eine in Misaki vorkommende Art von Ephelota und iiber 
ihre Sporenbildung. Journ. Coll. Tokyo, 10. 

Johnson^ H. P. A Contribution to the Morphology and Biology of the Stentors. 
Journ. of Morphol. 8. 

Joukowsky, D. Beitrage zur Frage nach den Bedingungen der Vermehrung und 
des Eintritts der Conjugation bei den Ciliaten. Verb. Ver. Heidelberg, 

N.F. 6. 

Koppen. Remarks on the Infusoria tentaculifera. Mem. Soc. Nat. Odessa, xiii. 
2. (In the Russian language.) 

Lillie, F. On the Smallest Parts of Stentor capable of Regeneration. Journ. of 
Morphol. 12. 

Maupas, E, Le rajeunissement Karyogamique chez les Cilic^^s. Archiv. Zool. 
Exp. 7. 

Porter, J, Trichonympha and other Parasites of Termes flavipes. Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool. 31. 3. 

Prowazek, S. Protozoenstudien—1, Bursaria truncatella und ihre Conjugation ; 

2, Beitrage zur Naturgeschichte der Hypotrichen. Arb. Zool. Inst. Wien, 11, 
Boinpel, J. Kentrochmia nehaliae: ein neues Infusor aus der Familie der 
Spirochoninen. Zeitschr. wiss. Zool. 58. 

Sand, B. fitude monographique sur le groupe des Infusoirea tentaculiferes. 
Brussels, 1901. 

Schewiakoff, W. The Organisation and Systematic Arrangement of the Infusoria 
aspirotricha. Mem. Acad. Sci. St. Petersburg, T. 4, No. ix. (In the 
Russian language.) 

- Ueber einige ekto- und ento-parasitische Protozoen der Cyclopiden. 

Bull, de Moscow, 1893. 

Wallengren, H, Ueber die totale Konjugation bei Vorticellina. Biol. Cen- 
tralbl. xix. 

Addendum. 

Roux, L Faune infusorienne des Environs de Geneve, 1902. 
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Abramis hrama^ 294, 339 
abscess, 289 

Acanthins acnnthias, 339 

— vulgaris^ 339 
Acanthis cannahina, 347 
Acantliornetra, parasites of, 

423 

Acanthoapm'a^ 201 

— pileata, 201, 336 

— polymorpha^ 335 

— repelini, 338 
Acanthosporuiae, 190, 201 
acarine, 316, 337 
Acephalina, 173, 175, 176, 

192-196 

Accrina cernv.a, 339 
acerimc {Plcistoph^>m), 339 
acervuline tests, 58 
Acheta abbreviata, 332 
achetac - abbreviatae ( Ore- 
garina), 332 
Achromaticidae, 265 
Achroviaticus, 265, 270 

— vesperuginus, 270, 351 
Achromatin of meganucleus, 

374 

Acineta, 418, 425 
Acinetaria, 418 
Acinetina, 425 
Acinetopsis, 422 
acridioruvi {Oregarina), 
336, 337 

Actiniaria, parasites of, 405 
Actinobolina, 399 
Actinobolu.% 398, 399 
Actinocephalidae, 190,198, 
200 

A ct inoctplml i 7iae, 199 
Actinocephaliis^ 200 

— acu,% 200, 333 

— acutispoira^ 337 

— digitatuSf 333 

— dujardini^ 332 

— lucani^ 200 


Actinocephidus sj)., 333 

— stellifonnis^ 200, 333, 
335, 336 

— tijmlae, 337 
Actinomyxidia, 275, 298 
Actinophrys, 161 
Actinotricha, 412 
actinotus [Oregarind)^ 332 
Actiiinrus Kcidtuiius, 325 
A otitis' hypolcucas, 347 
acus (ActiiioccphalHs\ 200, 

333 

acuta (Olagoa). 296, 343, 
344 

— {Oregarina), 337 

acut ispora {Acti nocepha - 

lus), 337 

Aajstis, 230, 270 
Acystosjiorea, 241, 267*270 
Acystosporidia, 264 
Adelea, 229, 233, 234, 256, 
257, 273 

akidium, 207, 233, 332, 
335 

dimidiala, 233, 235,332 
mesnUi, 206, 223, 224, 
233, 337, 359 
ovata, 210, 213, 217, 
222-224, 228, 230, 233, 
332 

- simplex, 233, 334 

— tipulae, 233, 337 
Adelosina, 89, 91, 143 
Aegyria, 400 

aestivo - autumnal fever, 
241 

a,ffinis (Hyalospora), 335 
affinities of Sporozoa, 321- 
323 

Agelaeus pkoeniceus, 347 
Aggregata, 196, 272 

— caprellae, 329 

— coelomica, 188, 331 

— confomnis, 163, 331 

427 


Aggregata dromiao, 330 

— nicaeae, 330 

— p)ortunidaruvi, 196, 329, 
331 

— praemorsa, 153, 329 
Aggregatidac, 196 
agilis {I^geria), 200, 333 

— {Leptotheca), 293, 280, 
281, 343, 344 

— {Mo)wc)/stis), 154-164, 
193, 328 

Agrion puella, 201, 332 
Agrio7iidae, 201 
ague, 241 

akidium {Adeha), 207, 
233, 332, 335 
Akis acuminata, 332 

— algeriana, 332 

— sp., 192, 202, 207, 332 
Alauda an'oisis, 347 
Alburnus alburnus, 295, 

339 

— mirandella, 339 
Alcedo ispida, 347 
Alciope sp., 196, 326 
Alc^foncellum fungosum, 

276, 328 

algerianns {Cyslocephalus), 
202, 336 

A ll igatoT m ississipiensis, 

345 

Allolobophoraterrestns, 327 
Allonwrphina, 144 
Alosa, 339 

aXpina {Barronssia), 332 
alveolar sheath, 365 
Aheolina, 110, 133, 137, 
139, 143 

Alveolinidae, 110, 143 
Amara cuprea, 332 
amarae {Oregarina), 332 
amaroecii {Lankesteria), 
339 

Amaroecium punctum, 339 
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a7nJlAguum(Myxoioma\ 295 
ambiguuM (MyxoproUut)^ 
295, 342 

amitosis, 16, 298, 876 
Amiuraa melaSi 839 
AmmodiacuSf 85, 142 
Ammodyiea tobianttSy 339 
Amoebay 40, 322 

— pigjnenti/eray 325 

— sagiitaey 325 
AmoebidiuTTiy 313, 314 

— cienkowskianuniy 329, 
330, 331 

— crassuniy 330 

— inoiiieziy 329, 380 

— parasUicumy 313, 314, 
329, 330, 336 

Amoebogeniae, 168 
Aitwebophryay 423 
Amoeboaporidio, 167, 177, 
191 

amoebula, 239, 243 
Amphibia, sporozoaii para¬ 
sites of, 208, 240, 275, 
844, 345 

Amphicoriney 145 
A mphiglena med iieiraneay 
316, 326 
ampbigony, 210 
Amphileptina, 400 
AmphUtpiuSy 400 
Amphivwrphinay 145 
amphiont, 76, 210 ' 

amphioxi {Branchiocystis)y 
238, 339 

AmphioxitSy 169, 194, 238, 
275, 339 

Amphiporus cruciaUiSy 325 
Amphisiay 411 
Amphisteginay 53 (foot¬ 
note), 126, 146 
A inphisicnnatidaty 141 
Amphitrenuiy 81, 82, 141 
Amphordlay 199 
AmphoroideSy 199 

— pdydesTtiiy 199, 332 
anaemia, 209, 242 
Anas boschasy 347 

— dyptoJUXy 347 

— dAmtslicdy 347 
Anchofinay 195 
AncisirodonpiscixoruSy 845 
Ancora, 195 

— sagittaiay 195, 326 
AncyrophorOy 190, 201 

— gracUiSy 201, 333, 387 

— uncinatOy 201, 383, 884, 
335, 337 

Ancystruniy 403 
Angiosporea, 189, 196 
AnguiUa vidgaiisy 840 


Angudlula minimay 265 
Anguis fragiliSy 232, 345 
anisogainy, 165, 184 
Annelids, parasites of, 404, 
406 

annular canal, 100 
annvlaium, (Selenidiu7n)y 

327 

anomcda {Qlugea)y 278, 
281, 286, 341, 342 
AnomdUnOy 146 
Anopheles daviger, 249 
~ spp., 249, 250, 253, 
262, 332 

Anoplopkryay 401, 404 
Anser doniesticuSy 347 
Antherea pernyiy 332 
AnthocephaluSy 199 
Anthorhynchinaey 199 
Anihorhynchmy 199 

— sophiaey 199, 338 
Anthrenris museoi'uniy 332 
Auura, 275 

— parasites of, 404, 405, 
406 

anus, 368 
ape, 267, 350 
aphidis {Neozygitis), 335 
Aphis amndiniSy 332 
Aphodius nitiduluSy 833 

— prodromuSy 333 
Aphredoderus sayanusy 

340 

aphroditae ( Doliocystis)y 
175, 177, 203, 326 

— {Monocystis)y 175 
AphroditCy 203 

— acukatay 177, 326 
Aphrosinay 146 
Apiosmiuiy 265, 269 

— piscicolay 269 
Apis mdliferay 333 
Aplosporidia, 309-311 
Aplosporidiumy 311 
appendiculata {Cerato- 

myxa)y 280, 342 
Apus apusy 347 
Arachnida, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 206, 337 
aragonite, 54 (footnote) 
Aranea diademay 337 
Archaediscusy 146 
Archer, 80 

Archiacinay 100 (footnote) 
Archiannelida, sporozoa of, 
326 

archispore, 204, 220, 229 
archoplasm, 9 
arcuata (Ceratomym)y 340, 
342, 343 

arenaceous tests, 52 


Arenaria interpreSy 347 
Argutinsky, 240, 246, 248 
Aricia latreilkiy 315, 326 

— rniilleriy 326 

armata {Corycella)y 174, 
201, 334 
arms, 371 

Arthropoda, 205, 206, 207, 
276, 297 

ArticuUndy 93, 143 
Artiodactyla, parasites of, 
403, 409 

Ascaris lumhricoideSy 325 

— mysiaXy 276, 325 
Aschemondlay 141 
a8cuiiae{Lankesteria)y 161, 

170, 171, 172, 180, 185, 
194, 339 

A scosporidiu m hloch manniy 
309 

Asellus, Ciliate parasite on, 
417 

Asellus aquaticvSy 329 
Ashworth, 385 
Asida grisedy 333 

— servilleiy 333 

asidae {Eiruiocystis), 333 
Asio otuSy 347 
asperospora (Bertramia)y 
310, 311, 325, 326 

— {Olugea)y 309 
Aspidiscciy 413 
Aspidiscina, 413 
Asplanchna priodontay 325 

— sp., 325 
Asporoblastea, 229 
Asporocystea, 229 
Asporocystidasy 229-231 
Assilindy 60, 147 
association, 157, 177, 228- 

225, 273 

Astacus astacusy 329 
Astasidy 322, 323 
Asterophortty 200 

— deganSy 200, 386, 837 

— mucronaidy 200, 336 
Astroi'hizdy 54, 83, 141 
AstrorhizidaCy 52, 141 
Astrorhizidedy 52, 55, 82, 

139,140, 141 
Astylozoony 414 
dstyrdc (Olugea)y 388 
Athene noctudy 347 
Atherina hipsetusy 340 
Attacus pennyiy 333 
Attdgenuspdlioy 172, 883 
Audouinid 208, 

826 

— Idnmrckiy 826 

— sp., 175, 203 

— tenlacaldtdy 826 
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Aves, sporozoan parasites 
of, 347-360 (see also 
Birds) 

avium {Coccidium)^ 347- 
349 

— {Lankes(erella)f 266 
axis of construction, 87 

Babesiat 269 

— bovis, 269, 360 

— ovis, 351 

bacierifera {Oytamatba)^ 
270, 345 

baXani {(Jregarina), 329 
BcUanoglossus kup^erif 339 
BalantidiopsiSf 406 
Balantidiuin^ 406, 406 
Balamia improvisus^ 329 

— perforatus, 253, 329 

— pusUlus^ 329 

— tintinnabulum^ 329 
Balbiani, 275, 375 
BaXbiania^ 301, 308 
hcUbianii {SphaeTomyxa)^ ! 

287, 340, 342 
BaUadiiut, 412 
BananeUa^ 237 

— lacazeiy 237, 332 
barbel, 276 

Barbus harbuSf 296, 340 
— Jluviaiilis^ 340 
barillet, 222 
Barroussia, 229, 233 

— alpina^ 332 

— caudata^ 226, 227, 233, 
332 

— ornatUy 230, 233, 234, 
335 

schTieideri, 233, 332 
Bathysiphoit, 62, 141 
Batrachoseps attenuatus^ 
270, 344 
BdeUoidinay 142 
Beddard, 205 
BeloideSy 190, 200 

— JirDius, 175, 201, 334 

— tenuisf 201, 334 
Bdone acus, 340 

— belo7ie, 340 

— vulgaris^ 340 
heloneides (Lohianchella)^ 

196, 326 

Benedenia^ 234, 236, 257, 
262, 267, 369 
--dberihi, 234, 227-229, 
338 

— ociopiana^ 234, 338 
benign fevers, 241 

hsrgi (PUeocephaXus), 335 
Bertram, 300, 309 
Bertramia^ 309 


Bertramia asperospora„ 310, 
311, 325, 326 

— capiidlat, 309-311, 326 
Bibio marci, 176, 199, 333 
Bifarina^ 144 

biformed tests, 58 
Bigenerina^ 114, 144 
bigemina {Gfotcssia)^ 339 

— (llaeniogregari)ia), 255, 
267, 340 

— {Klossia)t 331 
bigeminum ( Coccufiww), 350 

— (Firoplasma), 242, 255. 
262, 269, 338, 350 

Billet, 246 

billeti {Haemogregaritia\ 
346 

Bilocidina^ 53, 87, 89, 90, 
137, 142 

binary fission, 256, 271, 
291 

birds, sporozoan parasites 
of, 231, 241, 242, 268, 
347-350 

black spores, 253, 274 
Blanchard, 207, 209, 232, 
235, 237, 238, 308 
BlanchardiUt 312 
Blamhardina^ 312 

— qfpricoloy 312, 329, 330, 
331 

Blaps maugica^ 177, 333 

— mortisaga^ 175, 186, 

187, 317 

blast, 251 
blostophore, 251 
blaitae(yrientcdis {Grega' 
rina\ 336 

blattarum {Oregarina)y 196, 
197, 336 

Blennius inontaguiy 340 

— ocdlaius^ 340 

— pholis, 340 

— sp., 279 
blenny, 240, 267 
Blepharismaf 405 
Blepharocodmiy 400 
Blepharocorysy 402 
blepharoplast, 11 
Blepharoprosthwvi^ 400 
Blepharosphaera^ 400 
Blepharostoma^ 402 
Blochmann, 79, 408 
blochvianni (A scosporidU 

um)t 309 

blood-corpuscles, effects on, 
240, 242, 245 
BolwinOj 144 

bovrbycis {Olugea\ 167,276, 
288, 290, 291, 297, 333, 
334 


Bovibyx viorif 288, 333 
bone, 277 

bone-marrow, 240, 242, 
248, 255 

Bonellia viridis, 196, 328 
bondliae {Ophioidina)^ 196, 
328 

Bonnet-Eymard, 230 
BoophiXus bovis, 262, 337 
Borget, 423 
Borlasia olivacea, 325 

— octoculata, 325 
Bos taums, 350 
Botellinay 141 
Botellua^ 312 

— daphniat^ 330 

— parvus^ 329, 330 

— sp., 326 

— typkusy 312, 329, 330 
Bothriopsisy 200 

— histriOf 200, 335 
Bothrops sp., 345 
Bourne, A., 9, 379 
Boveri, 9, 10, 44 

bovis (Babesia), 269, 350 

— (Hacmatoccus), 269 
Box botipsy 340 

— saXpOy 340 

Brachiouus ainphiceroSy 325 

— obn, 325 

— pala, 326 

— tirceolaris, 325 
Brackycoelium, 276, 325 
Brady, 53 (footnote), 112 

140 

I Bradyina, 142 
I Branckiocystis, 238 

— aviphioxiy 238, 339 
Brassolis astyra, 333 
brevis (Henneguya\ 341 
brood chambers, 73, 112 
brown spores, 253 
Bryozoa, parasites on, 425 
bryozoides (Olugea), 276, 

328 

Bubalus sp., 350 
Bubo virginianus, 347 

— sp., 347 
budding, 291 
Budytes Jlavus, 347 
Bufo aguay 294, 344 

— lentiginosus, 294, 344 

— inarimiSy 344 

— sp., 344 
Buliminay 126, 144 
Buliminidae, 144 
Bundle, 364 

bungari ( Haemogregarina), 
345 

Bungarus fasciat'iiSy 345 
Burrows, 116 
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Bursaria^ 405, 406 

— conjugation of, 390 
Bwsaridium^ 406 
Bursarina, 406 
Buteo huteo, 347 

— mUgarisy 347 
Butscbli, 7,50, 57,111,140, 

163, 275, 322, 366, 379, 
397, 401, 408, 421 
BiUschliaf 396, 397, 400 
hUschlii {Ophryocystis\ 
187, 192, 233 

Cdenoniorpha, 408 
Caerioinorphnia. 408 
calcareous tests, 53 
Calcariiiay 57, 120, 146 
calcite, 54 (footnote) 
Calcituba, 112, 143 
Calidris arenaria^ 347 
Calkins, 387 

Callidina parasitica^ 326 
Callionymus lyra, 340 
CaXliphara vomitoria^ 333 
CallyntrochkmySy 194 

— phronintae^ 195, 331 

— sp., 331 

CcUopteryx virgo^ 201, 333 
cammUlerii {JHplospora)^ 
231, 346 
Campanella, 416 
CavipasciiSf 141 
canal system, 56, 65, 126 
canalicular skeleton, 56 
Cancer pagurns, 329 
cancer parasites, 320 
Candeina^ 138, 145 
Candona Candida^ 312, 
329 

Can is familiaris^ 350 

— {Piroplasnui)^ 242, 270, 
337, 350 

Cannabina liuota^ 347 
cannibalism and infection, 
221, 307 

Canthocamptus minutus^ 
329 

capitatus {Cometoides), 201, 
335 

Capitella capitata, 195,205, 
309, 326 

capitellae {Bertramia), 309- 
311, 326 

Capitdlides giardi, 326 
Capra hircus, 350 
Caprdla sp., 329 
caprdZae {Aggrzgata\ 329 
capsule, polar, 284 
capsulogenous cell, 284 
CaraJbus auratus^ 201, 833 

— glabratuSj 200, 333 


Carcdms molaceus^ 201, 833 
Caranx traxhurusy 340 
Carasaius carcLssiuSy 340 
Carchesiwn, 413, 416 
carcinoinatosus {Rhopalo- 
cephcUus)^ 320 
Carcinus nuienast 196, 329 
Cardudis cardiidis, 347 

— deganSy 347 
Carine noctiuiy 347 
Carmdla annulatay 325 
carminophilous granules, 

182 

carp, 276, 278, 290 (see 
also Cyprinm) 

Carpenter, 47,54 (footnote), ' 
57, 107, 122, 134, 135 
Carpenterkiy 146 
Carterinay 142 
cartilage, 277 

car ijolytica ( Cyclospora ), 

208, 209, 221,^223, 225, 
227, 231, 273. 350 
caryolyiicuni ( Micrococci' 
dium)y 345 
CaryotrophUy 236 

— mesniliiy 206, 217, 223, 
225, 236, 237, 327 

Cassithdituiy 144 
Casskhdinidacy 144 
casual infection, 167, 221, 
263, 289 

Catopsilia enhidcy 333 
caudata {}}aiT0ussia)y 226, 
227, 233, 332 

— {Schnckleria)y 199, 337 
candatum ( Chl(/romyxmn)y 

295, 344 

Caullery and Mesnil, 190, 
191, 205, 315 
caullery i (Ophryocyst is) y 337 
Gavia cobayay 350 
Cavolini, 153 
Cecconi, 157, 161 
cell, discovery of, 1 
cement of tests, 52 
centrosome, 9, 186, 377 
centrosphere, 10 
Cephalina, 169, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 196-204 
Ceplialochorda, sporozoan 
parasites of, 339 
oephalont, 174 
Cephalopoda, parasites of, 
206, 404 

Cepola rubescensy 287, 340 
ceratii {Hyalosaccus)y 317, 
324 

Ctraiium fuauSy 324 

— macrocerosy 324 

— tripoSy 324 


Ceratocorys horriday 324 
Ceratomyxay 289, 293, 295, 
298 

— appendicvdatay 280, 842 

— arcuata, 340, 342, 343 

— globulifera, 342 

— inaequalisy 285, 340 

— linospora, 287, 342 

— palliday 340 

— reticularisy 344 

— sphaerulosa, 286, 293, 
341, 343 

— truncatay 287, 340 
Ceratopogon sp., 191, 333 
Ceratospora, 190, 194 

— mirabilisy 194, 326 
Cercuriay 254 

Ceriodaphnia quadranguluy 
329 

— rcticulatay 312, 329 
Genms capreolusy 301, 350 
Cestodes, 254 

Gelonia anratay 333 
Chaeniay 399 

Chaetognatha, sporozoa of, 
325 

Chactopleura peruviana y 

317 

Chalcides tridactylnsy 345 
Chamadeo vulgar is, 231. 
345 

Chapman, 54 (footnote), 
130 (footnote) 
Charadrius alexandrinuSy 
347 

— dubiuSy 347 

— pluvicUiSy 347 
Ckasviatostomay 402 
Chaussat, 265 
Ckelidon urbicUy 347 
Clididonaria urbicuy 347 
Chelonia, 267 
Chilifera, 402 
Ghilodony 398, 400 
GhUodoconay 414 
Chilostomdlay 144 
ChUostomdlideay 115, 139 

144 

chinensis {Pileocephalus)y 
199, 335 

Chiridota pdluciduy 324 
Chironomus sp., 333 
Chiton fascicularisy 338 
sp,, 234, 338 
Ghitoniciuviy 317 

— simplexy 317, 338 
chitonia {Minchinia)y 227, 

234, 236, 338 
Qhlaeniua veatituSy 333 
ChlamydodoHy 400 
Chlaniydodonta, 400 
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Chlaviydomonas sp., 324 
Chlamydospores, 162, 188, 
204, 304 

ChlorU chZoris^ 347 
Chloromyxidacy 211 y 286, 
288, 295 

CMoromyxum^ 295 

— caudatuviy 295, 345 

— diploxysy 21 by 295, 337 

— finviaHUy 342 

— leydigiy 279, 282, 295, 
339, 343, 344 

— viucrcniatuiiiy 342 

— perlatuMy 293 

— quadratumy 340, 343, 
344 

Chondrostoma nasiiSy 340 
chromatin, 13 
Chromatin of Meganucleus, 
374 

chromatosphere, 282 
chronic malaria, 252 
chromosome, 18, 377 
ChrysaUdirmy 144 
Chrys<mela haemoqderay 
333 

— violaceuy 333 

— populiy 333 
Chrysomiiris spinuSy 347 
chydoricola ( Coelos2)oridi' 

um)y 311, 329 
Chydorus sphaericusy 311, 
312, 329 

Chytridiopsisy 317 

— sociuSy 317, 324, 333 
cienkowskianum {A moehidi- 

um)y 329, 330, 331 
Cienkowsky, 885, 386 
cilia, 368 

cUiata {Myxocystis)y 297, 
328 

Cinetochiluviy 402 
CionaintestiTudiSy 171,172, 
194, 339 

circumambient chamber, 
105, 106 

Circus aeraginosusy 347 
CifTcdvlus drratuSy 203, 
204, 326 

cirrhatuli [Sdenidium), 
326 

Oirrhatxdus fligeruSy 326 
cirri, 369 

Qistudo europaeay 232, 266, 
267, 275, 346 
ClaparMe and Lachmann, 
883, 400, 409 

classification of Ciliata, 396 

— Coccid^, 229 

— of Foraminifera, 140 

— of Gregarinida, 191 


classification of Haemo- 
sporidia, 264-270 

— of Myxosporidia, 293 

— of Sarcosporidia, 308 

— of Sporozoa, 167 
dausi {Gregarina)y 331 
davellinae (Pleurozyga)y 

339 

— productay 339 
Clavuliuay 114, 144 
Clemmys eleganSy 345 
Clepsydrinay 196 
ClepsydrinidaCy 183, 196 
Clwiacostoinuviy 406 
Clitdlioy 298, 327 
Clivicola riparitty 347 
Clupea harenguSy 340 

— pilduirduSy 287, 340 
dupearum {Ooussia)y 340, 

341, 343 

Clymene lumhricalisy 326 
Clymendla torquatUy 193, 
326 

— {Monocy8tis)y 326 
Cnemidosportty 197 

— hUeay 198, 331 
Cnidaria, sporozoa of, 324 
Cobitis fossilisy 340 
Coccidia (see Coccidiidea) 
coccidiaii phase of Grega- 

rines, 170 
Coccididacy 230 
Coccidiidea, 150, 165, 166, 
167-168, 169, 172, 204- 
238, 271-274 
coccidin, 218 
GoccidioideSy 238 

— immitisy 238, 351 
Coccidiomorpha, 271 
coccidiosis, 209 
Cocddiuviy 164, 205, 206, 

229, 231, 232, 233, 235, 
236, 237, 257, 285, 307 

— avium-y 347-349 

— bigeminum, 350 

— colubriy 347 

— cuniculiy 232, 350 

— delageiy 232, 346 
—fcdciformey 213,221,230, 

351 

— gasierosteiy 841 

— gigantewniy 342 

— hagenmidleriy 332 

— hyalinumy 333 

— kennogantiy 346 

— lacazeiy 206, 210, 213, 
217, 230, 332 

— lacertacy 346 

— legeriy 346 

— nietchnikoviy 207, 341 

— minutuniy 208 


Coccidium mitrariuniy 208, 
233, 346 

— oviformey 206, 226, 227, 
232, 350 

— perforansy 350, 351 

— pfeifferiy 331, 3^7, 350 
—- propriuTriy 226-221y 272, 

344 

— raillietiy 232, 345 

— ranaruMy 344 

— roscovitiiscy 347, 349, 
350 

— scdamandracy 345 

— sardinacy 340 

— schubergiy 206, 210-221, 
228, 332 

— sirnondiy 331, 332 

sp., 328, 331, 345, 346, 
348, 350 

— tendluDiy 232 

— truncatuniy 347 

— viridCy 351 

coccoidea {Plei8tophora)y 

330 

CoccothrmsteSy 347 
Cocc'iis hesperidumy 333 
Codondla, 409 
Coelomic Gregariues, 170 

— parasites, 206 
coelamica {Aggregata), 188, 

331 

Codopdiis lacertinay 231, 

345 

Coelosporidiiimy 311 

— chydoricolay 311, 329 
Cohn, 4, 291, 309 
Colaeus mo7iedulay 347 
Coleophoray 200 
Coleorhynchusy 200 

— heroSy 200, 335 
Colepina, 399 
CoUpSy 365, 397, 399 
colorata {Pleisiophora)y 380 
Colpidiumy 401, 402 
Colpoddy 401, 402 
Coluber aescrilapiiy 345 

— carbonariuSy 345 

— coraiSy 345 

colubri {Coccidium)y 347 

— {Haenwgrfgarina)y 346 
Columba doviesticay 347,348 

— liviay 348 

Colymbetes sp., 200, 201, 
333 

co7)ida {Zygocy$tis)y 193, 
328 

CometoideSy 201 

— capitatusy 201, 335 

— crinituSy 175, 201, 335 
concentrated parasites, 277 
conchite, 54 (footnote) 
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ConchophthiTUSy 406 
Condylo$tomay 405, 406 
cone of reception, 219, 
259 

cov^ormu{Aggr€gcU4i)y 163, 
881 

Conger conger^ 340 
cengri {Myxosporidi%m)y 
840 

conjugation, 159, 160, 184- 
188, 218, 219, 224-227, 
260, 269, 291, 386 

— of BuTsariOy 390 

— of DendrocometeSy 390 

— of Holotricha, 389 

— of Meganuclei, 390 

— of SpirochoruLy 387 

— of Vcyrticdlay 387, 391 
connective tissue, 277 
ConochUtu volvoxy 326 
ConorhynchtLSy 193 
contagious infection, 167 
cont^eani {ThUohania)y 

276, 329 

contractile fibres, 156, 180, 
264 

— vacuole, 162 

— vacuoles of Foramini* 
fera, 61 

--of Heterokaryota, 

378 

contractility, 281 
Convoluta sp., 326 
copula, 210 
Coracicu gamUoy 348 
cordis (Glvgea)y 840 
Coregonua feray 340 

— lavaretuSy 340 
Coria gio/rediy 340 

— fnlisy 340 
Cornish, 64 (footnote) 
Comuapiray 74, 86, 111, 

142 


Cotyle ripanay 348 
Orangon crangoriy 329 
OranotheridiuMy 898 
craaaum {Amoebidium)y 330 
Crawley, 181, 182 
crayfish, 276 

Crenilaimia mtdiierraneuay 

840 

— melopsy 296, 340 

— pavOy 840 

— sp., 279, 285 
Creplin, 163 

creplini {Heimeguya)y 389 
crescent, 239, 247, 248 
Crctyay 230, 238 

— iieapolitanay 344 
Cricetua cricetusy 350 
crinitua {C(mtioidta\ 176, 

201, 335 

! Cristellarioy 116, 137, 142, 
144 

Cristigeray 403 
crocodile, 275 
Crocodilia, 267 
crocodUinonim {Haemo- 
gregarina)y 345 
Crocodilua frontatuSy 345 

— sp., 346 

crotali {Uaemogregarina)y 

345 

Crotalua coiifiuentWy 845 

— sp., 345 

cruciata (Oouaaia)y 844 
Crustace^ 206, 320 

— parasites of, 404, 414, 
416, 417, 421, 422 

— sporozoan parasites of, 
329 

Cryptochiluniy 402 
Cryptocystes, 276 - 277, 
286, 288, 296, 299, 808 
Cryptopa horUnaiSy 198, 
331 


Cunedinay 144 
cunicvli (Coccid%wn)y 232, 
350 


— {PaoT08pennium)y\^'^2 
curvata (Grtgarina)ySZS 
cuticle, 179 
Oyclamninoy 142 
Cydidiuiny 401, 408 
Cyclochaetch 413, 414 

Cycloclypeiruiy 140 
Cycloclypeus, 71, 128, 180, 
135, 147 
Cyclodiuina, 833 
cydoidea i^Myx(ibolu8)y 342 
Cyclopidacy 318, 319 I 
Cyclopoathiumy 408, 410 
Cydopsy 193, 318, 320 

— gigasy 329 

— inacTumay 329 


— phaleratuSy 329 

— rubenSy 329 

— sp., 829 

— strenunsy 329 
Cyclopteridaey 275 
Cydosporay 229, 231, 264 

— caryolyticay 208, 209, 
221, 223, 225, 227, 281, 
273, 350, 351 

— gloinencoloy 230, 281, 
331 


— sp., 331 
cyclostomes, 276 
Cymbaloporay 119, 188, 
145 

Cyphoderioy 141 
Cyphon pcdliduay 197, 

334 


cypricola {BlanchaTdina)y 
312, 329, 330, 881 
cypridia {Sero8poridium)y 
312, 329 

cyprini {1Iqfdrdlua)y 296, 
341 


Corondla avatriacOy 345 

— sp., 346 

corps en barillet, 190, 222 

— rosace, 222, 243 
cortex, 365 

Corvua amerlcanusy 348 

— coraxy 848 

— cornix, 348 

— coronCy 348 

—frugilegusy 348 
Corycdlay 201 

— aronatOy 174, 201,834 
Corynetea rujicolliay 333 
CoakiTiolinay 142 
CothirniuZy 413, 410 
Oothumiopaisy 416 
Cottva bubalUy 340 

— acorpiuSy 297, 840 


— pmnctatuSy 831 

— sp., 331 

Cryptopua granoausy 346 
cryatalligera {Pyxinia), 
334 

cryatodloidea {Oryatallo- 
8pora)y 233, 236, 342 
Cryatalloaporay 229, 233 
Ctenod'nlva aerrcUuSy 326 
Ctenophora sp., 333 
Chiculua canoru8y 348 
Cucumaria pentacteSy 324 

— planciy 324 
Cu^not, 166, 169, 161 
CvXeXy 249, 260, 263, 262, 

268, 834 

cuTuata (Gregarina)y 387, 
359 


— {Myx6bolu8)y 276, 278, 
290, 296, 841 

Cyprinodon varicgatuSy 341 
Oyprinua carpiOy 841 

— rutilusy 296 
Cypris candidoy 329 

— juriniy 829 

— ophthaXmicOy 829 

— omatoy 829 

— punctatay 329 

— sp., 829, 880 

— atrigatay 329, 880 

— viduay 880 

— virenay 812, 829, 880 
Qypadua apuSy 348 

cyst, 162, 167, 183, 261, 
272, 277, 801 
~ of Ciliata, 386 
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cystal residuum, 159, 183 
220, 262 

Oyitignatkm ocdlaitu^ 294, 
844 

Cystcbuiy 189, 194 

— holotkwriae^ 178, 194, 
824 

— vrregvlarist 194, 824 

— schneiderif 824 
CystocephalitSf 201 

— algieriantUf 202, 386 
Oystodiscidaey 294 
Oystodiscusy 294 

— diploxySy 276 

— immersiLSy 294, 844 
Oysiophryiy 80, 140 
OyUimoebay 270 

— hcuiteriferay 270, 845 

— sp., 344 
cytocyst, 266 
OytophaguSy 230 
cytopyge, 368 
Cytosporidia, 167 
cytostom, 866 

Da/dylophoridaSy 183, 190, 
198 I 

Da^UylophoruBy 190, 198 

— robusttiSy 198, 831 
DactylosoTna, 266, 270 

— ranwruMy 270 

— spUndenBy 270, 345 
DaUatu^ 402 
Damonia reeveaiiy 233, 846 
Danais erippusy 834 

— gilippusy 334 

dance of the sporoblasts, 
169 

Danilewsky, 239 
I>anilev)ikyay 266 
daniUwskyi {Haemopro- 
teu8)y 263, 267, 268, 
270, 884, 347-349 

— {HaUmdium)y 266,268, 
269, 847-849 

— (Myxidiuin)y 276, 294^ 
346 

— {PleistophoTa)y 346, 446 
Daphnia kahlbergiensisy 

880 

— longispinay 830 

— maximoy 297, 330 

— pulexy 880 

— leciirostrisy 880 

— s 'iietUatay 880 

— aimoy 830 

— sp., 254, 312 

— vuig<msy 880 

daphmaa {BoteUui)y 880 

DasytHchOy 408 
davini {OTeg<mna)y 884 


death, 896 

Decticua griseusy 834 
definitive host, 263 

— sporoblast, 169 
degeoeration of cysts, 263, 

274 

de Hantken, 61 
Delage, 288, 401 
Delage and H4rouard, 168 
delagei {Coccidium)y 232, 
346 

— {Haemogregarina)y 267, 
343 

de la Harpe, 61 
Dendrocodum lacteumy 825 
DendrocorrveteSy 418, 421 

— conjugation of, 390 
Dendrocometina, 421 
Dendrocopua minoty 348 
Dendrophryay 141 
Dendroaomoy 418, 421 
Dendrosomina, 421 
Dentalinopaiay 145 
deprtaaa {Qlugea)y 296, 

840 

Demuicentor reticulaiuay 
270, 387 

Darmeataay 174, 189, 201 

— parwoianu^y 384 

— vtUpintiay 200, 334 
deatruena {Olugea)y 340 
deutomerite, 174 
Diaphoro podoUy 140 
DiapUmua grcuMiSy 830 

— aodinusy 330 

— sp., 193, 818, 829, 330 
Diaaporay 233 

— hydatideay 233, 236, 
882 

Diousona viclaceoy 889 
diaxoiMia {LankeattTia)y 889 
Dichilvmy 402 
Di^ocgatoy 409 
Dixyatiday 176 
DideamUy 410 
Didiniuniy 396, 897, 899 
Didymophyeay 179, 198 

— giganteOy 180, 836 

— ImckariXy 838 

— longiaaiTnOy 830, 831 

— paradoxoy 180,198, 884 
DidymophyidoBy 198 
Diesing, 286 

diffuse infiltration, 278 
digenetic, 166 
digestion, 880 

— physiology of, 880 
digitatua (Actinocephcdu8)y 

383 

Dilepiuay 897, 898, 400 

— cyst of, 886 

28 


dimidiata {AdeUa)y 283, 
236, 382 
Dimorphinay 145 
dimorphism, 69, 77, 134, 
255, 266 

Dinennymphoy 418 
Dinqflagellatay 317 
DinophryOy 399 
Dionejunoy 334 

— vanUlaCy 334 
DiophrySy 412 
Dipleuroatylay 412 
diplturua {Myxobolaa)y 842 
Diplocystisy 169, 178, 184, 

194 

— majoTy 194, 334 

— minory 194, 334 

— achneideriy 194, 336 
Diplodiniwmy 410 
Diplophryay 48, 141 
Diploaporoy 229, 281, 232 

— cammUleriiy 231, 346 

— lacazeiy 281, 347-360 

— laveraniy 231, 345 

— lieborkilhniy 281, 286, 

846 

— meaniliy 231, 845 

— TivoUajty 231 

— sp., 844 

diploocya {ChXoromyxum), 
276, 294, 337 

— (Oy8todiscv>8)y 275 
Piscocephaluay 199 
diacocodidia {Ophioidi7Ui)y 

325 

Diacocodia HgrinOy 325 
Diacophryay 401, 404 
Diacoddnoy 123, 135, 145 
Diacorhyndhuay 199 

— truncatuay 199, 337 
Diaamatoatomoy 402 
diapar {Myxdbol%La)y 296, 

841, 842 

Disporea, 231, 280, 288, 
293, 298, 299 
Disporocyaiidcuy 229, 280, 
231 

disporous, 283 
Diaaoateira carolinay 884 
Diataplia Tru^gnUaTvOy 389 
diata^iae {Pleurotsyga)y 339 
Diatichopua ailveatriay 327 
Diatomumy 254 
distribution of Foramini- 
fera, 138 
Ditremoy 141 

divergena (Sphaaroapora)y 
279, 840 
dizoic, 165 

Dodecaceria concharuviy 
190, 208, 204, 826 
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Doflein, 270,271,276, 277. 

278, 289, 291 
dog, 242 (see also Cani$) 
DUiocystidae^ 175, 176, 
200, 202 
DoliocystUi 202 

— aphroditae^ 176, 177, 
208, 326 

— elongata^ 327 

— heterocephdUit 327 

— pellucida, 202, 327 

— polydorae^ 327 

— sp., 327 
Donax sp., 206, 338 
d’Orbigny, 47 

Dotcus paralldepiptduSy 
200, 334 
Dormoy, 208 
Drtpanidiumy 265 

— ranarum^ 154, 239, 255, 
270 

— serpentiurrii 256, 266, 
345-347 

Dromia dromia^ 330 
dromiae {Aggregata)^ 330 
Drymobius hiforsatus^ 346 i 
Dufour, 153, 169 I 

Dufouria^ 200, 235 
Dujardin, 2, 47, 122 
dvjardini {^ActinocephaXus\ 
332 

— {Myxosoma)^ 294, 342 
Dysteria^ 401 
Dysterina, 400 
DyaUropsiSi 401 
DyiUcus sp., 201, 334 

eherthi {Benedenia), 227, 
229, 234, 338 

— {Eucoccidium), 338 

— {Klossia)^ 235 

— (IAgeria)y 338 

— \Ligerina)y 338, 369 
echinatum {SeUnidium\ 

203, 204, 326, 327 
Echinocardium cordatum^ 
324 

— Jlavescens, 324 

— sp., 195 
Echinocephalusy 198 
Echinoderma, sporozoa of, 

324 

Echirumeraf 190, 198 

— kispida, 175, 198, 332 
Echinorhynchua proteiLSt 

325 

Echinoapcra^ 233 
-^-labbei, 227, 233, 236, 
882 

— verUricosci; 832 
Echiwnu paUati^ 193, 328 


eclipidrUi (Spermatopka- 
328 

Eclipidrilua frigiduSy 240, 
267, 328 

Ectobia lapponica^ 197, 

334 

ectoplasm, 166, 180, 264, 
279, 366 
ectosarc, 365 
Ectospora, 168 
Ehrerihergia^ 144 
Elmer, 205, 213 
Eimeria^ 205, 213, 229- 
233, 235, 261, 272 
— falcif&nnia^ 230, 232, 
361 

— hirauta^ 334 

— hominis^ 361 

— nepae^ 230, 335 

— nova^ 207, 223, 224, 
229-231 

— schneideriy 230, 332 

— sp., 350 

— stiedaCf 232 

— trigemi'tuiy 331 

Eimerian cyst, 222, 243 ' 

— genera, 230 

j — phase, 213, 230 

— stages, 270 
EiimridaCy 230 
Eimeriellay 231 
Eirmocystisy 190, 197 

— asidaXy 333 

— gryllotalpaej 334 

— polymorphoy 179, 197, 

335 

— ventricosay 179, 336, 

337 

Eisen, 267 

Elasmobranchs, 275, 295 
Eledone moschatOy 286, 338, 
359 

dtgana (Asterophora)^ 200, 
336, 337 

— {SphaeToapora)y2^Zt2^^y 

341 

dlipsoides ( Myxobolua)y 279, 
283, 287, 295, 296, 

844 

Ellipsoidinay 144 
elliptica ( lJlixina)y 263, 
326 

dongata (Doliocyatia)^ 827 

— {Leptothaca)y 342 
Emheriza dtrindlOy 348 

— miliariay 348 

— projerty 848 
Emyda granoao, 846 
Emya europaaay 846 

— lutariOy 266, 267, 276, 
846 


Emya orhicuLariay 846 

— tectay 346 
Enchdyay 396, 898 
enchytraei {Monocyatia)^ 

328 

Enchytrdeus albid\i8y 328 

— gotlbay 328 

— hegemony 828 
encystment, 385 
endocyst, 167, 183 
endogenous multiplication, 

166 (see also Schizogony) 

— spore - formation, 27 6, 
285 

endoglobular parasites, 239, 
254 

endoplasm, 156, 182, 279, 
281 

Endosphaeray 419, 422 
Endospora, 168 
endospore, 189, 220 
ETidothyray 142 
Endothyridaey 142 
energid, 5 

I Engmulia encraaickoluay 
341 

enhaemospore, 243 
ensifomiia {Oregarina), 
339 

Entdurua aequoreuSy 341 
enteritis, 209 

Enteropneusta, sporozoan 
parasites of, 339 
Entodiniumy 409 
“ entoparasitic tubes,” 318 
entozoic forms, 363 
entzi {Molybdia)y 844 
Epeira diaderruiy 337 
EphelotOy 418, 425 
Ephelotina, 425 
Ephemera sp., 197, 334 
epheirwrae {Oamocyatia)y 
197, 334 
EpidirUeay 411 
epicyst, 167, 183 
epicyte, 179 
epidemics, 276 
epimerite, 174, 179 
epispore, 189, 220 
Epiatyliay 413, 416 
Epizoanthna glacicdiSy 824 
epizoic forms, 363 
egui {Piroplaa^na) 242, 
270, 850 

Equ%La cahaUuay 860 
Erimyzon aucettOy 841 
{Olugea)y 334 
Erithacua luaeiniay 848 

— phoenicvraay 848 

— rubeculoy 848 
Eaarhahdinay 204 
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Eiox luciua, 282, 291, 341 
tubules {Olugea), 333 
Eucoccidiurriy 234, 235 

— eherth% 338 

— octopianunit 338 
Euglena^ 180, 213, 322 
euglenoid, 322 

— movements, 181, 211, 
245 

Euglypha^ 62, 79, 140 
Eugregarinae, 175,192 
Eulalia punctifera^ 326 
Euuectes murinuSf 346 
eunicae {Selenidium)^ 326 
Eunice harassei^ 326 
EuploteSf 411, 412 
Euplotina, 411 
Eupolia delineatay 326 
Eurycercus lainellatus^ 330 
Euspora, 197 

— fallax^ 197, 336 
Ewing, 246, 248 
zxiguua {Myxobolus)^ 339, 

342 

exogenous, 166 
Ezosporidia, 150, 167, 312* 
316 

Ezosporidium^ 316 

— marinum^ 316, 337 
exotospore, 243, 251 

FaJbricia sabella, 316, 326 
Fahularia, 143 
falcatula [Sarcocystis)^ 348 
falciform body, 161 
fcUciforme ( Coccidium ), 
213, 221, 230, 361 
fcUci/ormis {Eimeria)^ 230, 
232, 361 

— {Gregarina), 205, 230 
Falco tinnunculusj 348 
fallax {Eibspora\ 197, 336 
fat-body, 207 
Feinberg, 321 

Felis dovvestica^ 360 
fertilisation, 219, 227 
fertilisation-spindle, 219, 
227, 269, 274 
fever, 241 

filament, polar, 284 
Filaria^ 164 

firmus {Beloidt8\ 176, 201, 
334 

fisb, parasites of, 398 
fishes, sporozoan parasites 
of, 240, 297, 339-344 
fish-psorosperms, 276 
fisndens {^iadophora), 338 
fission, 266, 271, 291, 382 

— in Hyodopus, 82 

— in Lid}iTk^niat 82 


fission in Lecythium^ 82 

— in Trichosphaerium^ 82 
Flahellina^ 145 
flagellated body, 239 
Flagellata, 211, 322, 323 
flagellum, 216, 226, 250, 

257-269, 270 
Jlava {Gregarina)y 339 
Flemming, 4, 16, 27 
Flesus passer^ 341 
JluviaiUe {Chlor<myxum)i 
342 

foliacea {Monocystis)^ 326 
Folliculina^ 407 
Fonquet, 386 
Fontaria virginiensis^ 331 
food of Foraminifera, 50 

— of Heterokaryota, 361 
food-vacuole, 152 
Foraminifera, 47, 322 
Forjicula auricuiarUiy 196, 

334 

form of Heterokaryota, 362 

— of tes^ 68 
Fornasini, 115 
fragmentation of Mega- 

nucleus, 372 

francisci {Oamocystis)^ 334 

— {Ophryocy8tis)y 192, 332 
free parasites, 241, 254, 

277 

frenzdi {Pyxinia)t 172,333 
freundi {Sperinatophagus)^ 
328 

FringUla Canaria^ 348 

— cardueUSy 348 

— coelebSy 348 

— montifringUlOy 348 
Fritsch, 309 

frog, 208, 240, 270 (see 
also Rana) 

Froramann, 7 
Frondiculariay 116, 144 
Frontoniay 401, 402 
fvMfomiis (Nematoides)y 
283, 329, 331 
FusuHiuiy 133, 137, 139, 
146 

FusuLinidaty 140 

Oadus pollachiusy 341 
Qcderita cristatay 348 
Oaleus galeiiSy 286, 293, 
341 

Oallus domesticusy 348 
gamete, 156, 169 
gametes of Coccidia, 216- 
220, 226-227, 273 

— of Foraminifera, 76 

— of Gregarines, 169, 184- 
188, 273 


gametes of Haemosporidia, 
250, 257-259 
gametocyte, 157, 216 
gametocytes of Coccidia, 
216-218, 223-226, 272- 
273 

— of Gregarines, 184, 272, 
273 

— of Haemosporidia, 247 - 
253, 256-259 

gametogenous mononts, 210 
gammari {Serosporidiuin)y 
330 

Oaminarus locustay 330 
Gammarus, ciliate, parasites 
on, 414, 417, 421 

— puleXy 292, 312, 330 

— puteanuSy 330 

— sp., 285 
Oamocystisy 197 

— ephemeracy 197, 334 

— francisciy 334 

— tenaxy 197, 334 
Gardiner, 6 

Garrulus glandariusy 348 
gasterostei {Coccidium)yZi\ 
Gasterosteus aculeatiLSy 278, 
296, 341 

— pungitiusy 296, 341 

— sp., 294, 341 
Chistropaxha neustrioy 334 
Gastropods, parasites of, 

404 

GastrostyUiy 412 
Gaudryinay 144 
Gavialis gangeticaSy 346 
gemmation, 385 
Gemmula, 384 
GenetorhynchuSy 200 

— monnieriy 175, 200, 336 
geological distribution of 

Foraminifera, 139 
geophili {Rhopalonia)y 198, 
331, 332 
GeophUidaty 198 
GeophUus ferruginosusy 331 

— sp., 331 

Geotrypes stereorariu^ 180, 
198, 334 

Gephyrea, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 328 
QerdOy 414 

giardi {Thilohania)y 329 
gibbosum {Zygos(nna)y 193, 
328 

gigantea {Didyinophyt8)y 
180, 836 

— {Glugea)y 340 

— {PfeiffeTella)y 342 

— {PoTOspora)y 161, 182, 
196, 330 
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gigawUvm (Coccidium)yZi,2 

— {Myxidium)^ 288, 848 
gxrardini {Olugea), 841 
CHrardinw sp., 841 
Olandiceps h^kaiy 889 
Olaumna^ 401, 402 
Oldbidium Ufodkartiy 850 
aiobigennay 61, 117, 188, 

189, 142, 145 

— ooze, 188 

OkibigeHnideay 117, 189, 
145 

glob(^9U8 {Myx6bol%u)y 841 
globulifira (CeTatomyxa)^ 
342 

gUmiericola (Qydospcra)^ 
280, 281, 881 
GlomtrU gutiaiOs 280, 881 

— viarginatOy 230, 331 

— omala, 230, 831 

— sp., 198, 207, 280, 231, 
881 

OlosstUdliJLj 416 
Olosaiphonia complanatay 
828 

— uxoculala, 828 
Glugeoy 285, 297 

— ocuto, 296, 348, 844 

— anomdoy 278, 281, 286, 
841, 842 

— aaperosporaf 809 

— astyraey 888 

— hondtyciSt 167, 276,288, 
290, 291, 297, 888, 
834 

— bryoxoidesy 276, 328 

— cordiiy 840 

— depreasoy 296, 340 

— deatraenay 848 

— erippiy 384 

— ti/ivleay 833 

— gigantecLy 840 

— girardiniy 841 

-r hdminthopklhoTay 276 
—junonUy 384 

— laveraniy 276, 827 

— lophiiy 277, 292, 842 

— Iqphocampaey 885 

— lyaimniaey 886 

— inarioniay 840 

— microaporay 841, 842 

— ovoideoy 286, 840, 842 
—periplanetaey 886 

— punctiferay 841 

— sp., 825, 882>888, 842, 
848 

— atephaniy 841 

— atrictHy 886, 887 

— thyaanwraey 886, 887 

— vanilUUy 884 

— varianay 887^ 


Olugeid(Uy 288, 289, 292, 
296, 297, 808 
Qlyceroy 177. 194, 826 
glycogen, 289 
Odbio Jluviatilxay 841 

— g^iOt 841 
Ockiua aXhuSy 841 

— bicoloTy 841 
—fluvialiliay 841 

— minutii$y 841 

— pagantUuay 341 
Qongylua oceUatuay 281, 

846 

Oonobioy 280, 288 
Qonoaporcty 194, 816 

— longiasimoy 326 

— aparaay 177,326, 327 

— terebellaey 190,194, 826, 
327 

— variay 826 
QonosUmumy 412 
goronovritachi (Sciado- 

phoTa)y 838 
Oouaaia bigeminOy 889 

— clupearumyZi(iy^i\y 843 

— cruciatay 344 

— lucidgy 339, 843 

— minutOy 844 

— moidlaty 236, 842 

— ihUofuiniy 842 

— vcmabiliay 840, 841, 842 
gracUia (Ancyrophora)y 201, 

338, 887 

granuZoaa {Oregarina), 884 
Orassi, 210, 240, 250, 252, 
253, 261, 262, 266 
Greef, 414 
Greenwood, 880 
OregaHnOy 163, 169, 177, 
190, 196 

— adutiu-cdjbrevicdaay 882 

— acridiorumy 886, 887 

— oxtinotuay 382 

— acuiay 837 

— ainamey 832 

— hcdaniy 829 

— hlattaioTientaX'iay 886 

— bUUtofrumy 196, 197, 
836 

— dauaiy 881 

— cunecUay 337, 869 

— curvcdOy 888 

— daviniy 334 

— enayformiay 889 

—falcifonnUy 205, 280 
— flavoy 889 

— granvZoaOy 884 

— gryUorwmy 884 

— hycdocephaioy 887 

— julipusUliy 882 
I — lagmoideay 885 


Ortgarina laucoamieUnaiay 
184, 886 

— lo<^tcLecar<]l%n(iey 884 

— Umgchy 175, 887 

— longiroatrUy 887 

— ma(yrocephalay 884, 885 

— megacephalay 882 

— mdolorUhxiebrunneaey 
885 

— microcephcdoy 834 

— munUriy 181, 888, 887 

— myatacidarumy 885 

— ovatOy 196, 334 

— panchloraey 836 

— paaaalicomutiy 386 

— philicOy 386 

— poduracy 336 

— polydeamivirginienaiay 
881 

— polymorphoy 196, 887, 
359 

— pterotrachaaay 838 

— aalpaty 389 

— acarcdxuireLictiy 837 

— a&roTy 836 

— sp., 825, 327, 828, 829, 
880, 881, 839 

— apioniay 817 

— aUUvraey 887 

— ateiniy 887, 369 

— UrmUiay 887 

— valatteiy 831 

Gregarinida, 168-204, 271- 
274, 822, 828 
Oregannidaay 183, 190, 

196 

gregariniform stage, 246 
gregarinoidca (Schixo€y$tia)y 
191, 838 
Grew, 2 

Gnmuiy 49, 54, 140 
Ortyrniideoy 52, 79, 140 
growth of tests of Fora- 
minifera, 64 

Gruber, 79 (footnote), 878 
gryUorum (Oregarina)y 884 
Oryllotalpa gryUotcdpa sp., 
384 

gryUoUdpae (Eirmoey$tia)y 
884 

OryUua campeatriay 834 

— domaaticuay 384 

— sp., 884 

— aylveatriay 884 
gudgeon, 207 
GUnther, 410 

Gurley, 276,288, 294, 295 
Ov/rleyOy 286, 297 

— tetraaporay 297, 880 
Oytnmaporay 286 

— nigrOy 837 
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gymnosports 162, 165, 272 
Gymnosporea, 189, 196 
gymnoaporea of Coccidia, 
204, 280 

— of Gregarlnes, 188 

— of Haemoaporidla, 289, 
261 

— of Sarcoaporidia, 804, 
806 

Qymnosporidia, 264 
Gymnoatomata, 896 
OypnnOy 146 

Oyrinui natatory 174, 201, 
884 

— sp., 233, 334 
Gjrrocoryna, 408 

Habia Ivdoviciaiuiy 848 
habitat of Coccidia, 205, 
210 

— of Gregarinida, 169-172 

— of Haemoaporidia, 240 

— of Myxoaporidia, 276- 
278 

— of Sarcoaporidia, 800- 
302 

habita of Heterokaryota, 
861 

Haeckel, 210, 409 
haeckdi (Ophioidina)^ 831 
HamarnoAay 266, 267, 

268 

— kochiy 267 

— meichnikoviy 270 

— ap., 349 

— svbimmaciUatay 270 

baemamoebae, 254 
HaemamoebidWy 265 
HaemaTphyscdU leachi, 270, 
837 

Haemapiumy 270 

— riedyiy 270, 844 
Haematid, 240 
HamcUococcus hovisy 269 
HaetnabophyUvmiy 289 
Haementeria offi^dnalisy 828 
haemocoele, 252 
Haemocytozoa, 240 
haemoglobinuiia, 242 
Hcumogregarinay 264, 261, 

265, 266 

— bigeminoy 265, 267, 840 

— metiy 346 

— hungariy 845 

— cofuin, 346 

— (mcodilinvrurny 845 

— crotaliy 845 
delageiy 267, 848 

— kafiMniy 846 

— labbdy 845, 846 

— lacauiy 267, 846 


Haemogregarina magnay 

267, 845 

— inemiliy. 846 

— metchnikoviy 846 

— nwcassiniy 345 

— najaey 846 

— naautay 240, 267, 828 

— plaiydaciyliy 846 

— pyihonUy 846 

— rarOy 346 

— aimondiy 267, 844 

— ap., 345 

— sUpanoviy 266, 267, 84 6 

— stepanovianay 346 

— zameniSy 847 
haemogregarine, 246, 254 
Haemogregarinidaey 265 
Haemomenasy 267 
Haeitioproteus, 250, 257- 

259, 265, 267-269 

— danilewakyiy 253, 267, 

268, 270, 384, 347-849 
Haemoaporea, 241, 265, 

274 

Haemoaporidia, 150, 154, 
165, 166-168, 172, 289- 
270, 323 

Hagenmuller, 320 
hagenmiilleri {Coccidium)y 
832 

— {Ophryocysti8)y 336 
Hake, 158, 204 
Haliphysemoy 84, 141 
ffalUziay 425 
HaMeriOy 409 

Kaltmdidaty 265 

Halteridiuirty 257-259, 265, 
267-269 

— danilewakyiy 266, 268, 

269, 847-849 
Halterina, 408 

hanhini {UaemogrtgaHna^y 
846 

Haplocytay 175 
Haplophragmiumy 142 
Haploaporidia, 150, 167, 
168, 809-811, 820 
Haploiporidiumy 811 

— heterocirriy 811, 326 

— acdopliy 811, 827 

HaploatujUy 142 
Eaataiellay 414 
HaeUgerinay 188,145 
Haumiwky 148 

Hauerinidasy 9Zy 110,148^ 
hurt {PiUocephalui)y 175, 
199, 836 

Heidenhain, 0,18 
hdieina {Klo99ia)y 205,207, 
208, 228-225, 285, 888 
Hdix app., 207, 208, 888 


\helminthophthoTa (Pleisto- 
phora)y 276, 825 

yffdopa itriatusy 201, 202, 

3^?4 

Henle, 1^3, 154 
Ec7iiiag'u'‘V^t 286, 296 

— brevity . 841 

— crepliniy 889 

— kolesnikovK'*'^ 840 

linearUy 83. 848 

— TMxrwray 84i' 

— inedioy 341 

— monuroy 340 

— paoTospermicay 2b '8, 296, 
341, 343 

— achimray 341 

— ap., 840 

— ap., 342 

— atrongyluray 844 

— ttnuiay 339 

hepaeti {Leptotheca)y 340 
hereditary infection, 167, 
263, 290 

heroa {QoUorhynchua)y 200, 
835 

fferpetodryaa carinatay 346 
Herpohdella alomariay 328 
Hertwig, R., 11,12, 14, 80, 
371, 376, 426 
Keterocephola {Doliocyatia)y 
327 

heterocirri {Haploapori- 
dium)y 311, 826 
Haterocirrua viridUy 311, 
826 

Beierocope ap., 880 
heteroica {Pleiatophora)yZi*! 
Heteroateginoy 127, 129, 
147 

Heterotricha, 405 
heterotype division, 27 
HexacHnomyxony 298 

— paammoryctUy 298, 828 
Hexapoda, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 882 

Hickson, 876 

Himantarium gaJbrvdxSy 881 
Hintze, 250, 254, 259,265, 
270 

Hippocampua breviroatriSy 
841 

Eippocrepinoy 142 
HirmocyaHay 197 
hirauta (Eimeria)y 384 
Himdinea, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 828 
Hirundo ruaticoy 848 
hiapanua {Ooeephalua^ 282 
885 

hx^dda (Echinomera)y 175, 
198, 882 
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histophUuvi {Myxidium)t 
842 

Histosporidia, 167, 277 
Histozoa, 277 
HistriOf 421 

— (Bothriopsia), 200, 336 
Hofer, 276, 278 
Ho/erelliUy 296 

— cypriniy 296, 341 
HoferiOy 296 
Holland, 116 

holopediif^ {Pleistophora)^ 
830 

Holopedium gibberumy 330 
Holophryay 396, 397, 398 
Holophryina, 398 
HolostichOy 411 
IJoLothuria forskaliiy 194, 
324 

— impatienSy 324 

— nigroy 324 

— poliiy 324 

— t%dmlosay 178, 194, 324 
holothuriae(Oy8t6bia)y 178, 

194, 324 
Holotricha, 896 
Holotricha, conjugation of, 
389 

Homarus gammarusy 330 
hoininis {Eimeria), 351 
Eoyno sapiensy 351 
homotype division, 27 
Hooke, 1 

Hoplitophrya, 404 
Hoplocephala bicomisy 334 

UoplorhyncKuSy 201 

— oligacanthuSy 333, 201 
Hormosinoy 142 

horse, 242 (see also Equus) 

— Ciliate parasites of, 364, 
400, 402, 403, 410 

host-cell, effect on, 170, 
208, 241, 245 

— penetration of, 211, 245 
Hoyer, 377. 389 

hiceti {Sarcocy8tis)y 305, 351 
Huxley, 400 
Hyale ponticoy 380 
hyaline Foraminifera, 54 
hyalinum {Coccidiuin)y 333 
hyaloctphala (Oregarina)y 

887 

Hyaloklossiay 231 

— lieberkiUtniy 236 

— pelseneeriy 206, 286, 838 
Uyalopterua aruTidiniSy 335 
HycUopuSy 48, 62, 76, 80, 

140 

HyaloBcuicuay 317 

— eeratliy 317, 824 
HyaXoaporay 197 


I HyaXoapora affiniay 335 

— reduviiy 336 

— roacovianUy 197, 336 
Hybognathua nuchalisy 341 
Uydatima sp., 200, 335 
hydatidea (Diaapora)y 233, 

236, 332 

Hydaiina aentOy 326 
Hydra, Ciliate parasites on, 
411, 414 
Hydrachni^ 838 
Hydractiniay Ciliate para¬ 
sites on, 403 

Hydrobius sp., 175, 201, 
335 

Hydroids, Ciliate parasites 
on, 421, 422 

Hydrophilua piceuSy 200, 
335 ! 

Hydroua caraboideay 336 

— sp., 201, 335 
Hyla arboreay 344 

— sp., 344 
Hymenostomata, 401 
HyperamminOy 55, 82, 83, 

84, 141 

hypertrophy produced by 
parasites, 170, 208, 241 
Hypocomay 420, 422 
Hypocomina, 422 
Hypotricha, 410 

IdaXinay 89, 92, 136, 143 
ignotum (Triactimmyxon)y 
298, 327 

Ileonemay 398, 399 
immaculaXum {PlaamO’ 
dium)y 267 

imviersua {Cystodiacua)y 
294, 344 

ivimitia {Coccidioide8)y 238, 
351 

— {Sarcocy8tia)y 351 
Imperforata, 64 (footnote) 
inaequalia (CeTatomyxa)y 

285, 340 

— {Myxdbolua)y 296, 343, 
844 

incubatory pouches, 384 
incurvata \Sphaer(myxa)y 
840 

incv/rvatum {Myxidium)y 
840, 843, 844 
infection, methods of, 167* 
221, 249, 262, 263, 289, 
307, 808 

initial polymorphism, 92, 
99, 106, 186 

inoculative infection, 167 
vncpvmta {Sycia)y 176, 
203, 824, 326 


insects, Ciliate parasites of, 
406 

inaignia {Lophoc^halu8)y 
201, 834 

intermediate body, 23 

— host, 167, 239, 249, 263, 
264, 263 

— skeleton, 57 
InvolutinOy 142 
iodinophilous vacuole, 289 
irregyXaria {Cyatobia)y 194, 

324 

Ischnochiton minatory 817 
Ishikawa, 873, 874, 424, 
425 

isogamy, 166, 184, 188, 
273 

isomorphic {Lituolidae)y 

86, 137 

isomorphism, 137 
laosporay 232 

— rarUy 232, 838 

— sp., 346 
laoaporidaey 230 
Isotrichay 401, 403 
Isotrichina, 403 
lynx torquillay 348 

Jaculelloy 141 
Jaamineira deganay 316, 
826 

jaundice, 242 
Joenia, 418 
Joukowsky, 387 
JoyevLxdlOy 316 

— toxoideay 316, 327 

juli {Stenophora)y 198, 382 
julipuailli {Oregafiina)y 332 
Julia giqfrediy 341 
Julua marginatuay 331 

— pu8illu8y 332 

— aabuloauay 198, 832 

— terreatriay 198, 382 
junonia {Ol%Lgea)y 334 

Kachuga tectmiy 846 
KaryamoebcLy 818 

— rents, 318, 345 
karyokinesis, 16 
Karyolyauay 261, 266, 266 

— lacertarumy 241, 268, 
266, 846 

— sp., 346 

Karyophaguay 208, 280, 
270, 309 

— ranarumy 270, 844 

— aoXamandraty 270, 845 

— tritoniay 270 
Karyosome, 168, 188, 210 

212, 216, 218, 225, 259 
282 
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Kelly, 54 (footnote) 
Kendall, 64 (footnote) 

Kent, 371, 384, 409, 415, 
416 

Kentrochma, 413, 414 

— nuclei of, 377 
KeifUrochonopsiSf 414 
Keramoaphaera, 143 
Keramosphaeridaef 143 
kmnoganti (Coccidium)^ 

846 

Kerona^ 411 

kidney, 207, 208, 240, 

276, 277, 278, 290 
kinoplasm, 9 
Kloss, 206, 236 
Kloasia-y 226, 229, 236 

— bigemina, 331 

— eberihi^ 235 

— hdicina^ 206, 207, 208, 
223-225, 235, 338 

— octopiana, 235, 236, 

338 

— aoTor^ 236 
Kloasidatt 230 
Kloaaidla<t 236 

— muris^ 236, 351 
Koch, 262, 301, 305, 306 
hochi {Haemamoeba)^ 267 

— {Plasmodium)^ 267, 
360 

kolesnikovi {Henneguya)^ 
340 

.Kolliker, 153 
Kollikerella, 196 

— ataurocephali, 196, 327 
KiiHikeria^ 196 
Koiotnef, 276, 320 

Koss d, 267 

Labb4, 155, 167, 168, 191, 
194, 205, 218, 229, 231, 

232, 233, 235, 238, 240, 
256, 264, 269, 297, 315, 
320 

lahbH [£chinosp&ra)f 227, 

233, 236, 332 

— {Hae7nogregarina)j 346, 
346 

L<ibeo nUoticua^ 296, 342 
LaJbrua ftaivmia^ 342 

— tu/rduay 287, 342 
lacazei (Bava.ntlla)y 237, 

332 

— {Coccid'vm)y 206, 210, 
213, 21 <, 230, 332 

— {Diploapora)y 231, 847- 
360 

— (Haemogregarina)t 267, 
346 

Lacazinay 143 


Laceria agilisy 267, 346 

— muraliSy 266, 300, 346 

— ocdlaiay 346 

— sp., 241, 266, 346 

— viridiSy 346 
lacertae {Coccidium)y 346 
laceriarum (Karyolysua) 

241, 256, 266, 346 
lacryma {Monocystis)y 329 
Dwt^mariAiy 396, 397, 39 
Lagenay 116, 142, 144 
Lagenidaty 144 
LagenideOy 115, 139, 144 
lagenoidea{Oregariua)y 83 
LagenophrySy 417 
Lagis koreniy 316, 327 
LagynuSy 398 
Lamna comvhicay 342 
Lang, 210, 381 
Lanina spp., 348 
Lankester, 84, 154, 23, 
239, 243, 365, 370, 3!7, 
409 

Lankesterdlay 254, 26, 

259, 265 

— aviumy 266 

— minimay 265 

— monUiSy 266, 267, 34 

— ranaruMy 239, 253-27, 

260, 261, 265, 267, 20, 

345 

Lankesteriay 194 

— amaroediy 339 

— ascidiacy 161, 170, 71, 
172, 180, 184, 185, 94, 
339 

— diazanaey 339 

— leuckartiy 325 

— sp., 339 

Lathonura rectirostrisy 130 
Latrunculua albuSy 342 
laucoumetenais {Orja- 
rina)y 184, 836 
Laveran, 164, 207, 08, 
232, 239, 240, 242, 55, 
267, 270 

Laveran and Mesnil, T5, 
208, 233, 240, 255, 2H, 
301, 303, 305, 306, 3(7 
laverani {Diplospora)y 2n, 

346 

— {Olugea)y 276, 327 
Laveranviy 261, 265, 267 

— mcdariaty 243-264, 267 
332, 361 

— ranammy 270, 846 
Lecanium hesperidumy 
Lecythiumy 82, 140 
Le Dantec, 393 

le danteci {Rhaphidd^^h 
817, 336 


L4ger, 161, 169, 176, 184, 
188, 191, 206, 226, 229, 
230, 273, 276 
L^ger and Duboscq, 187 
UgerdlUy 230, 231, 272 

— novay 229, 331 

— teaticuliy 230, 331 
LegerdlidaCy 230 
ligeri {Coccidium)y 346 

— (Monocystis)y 333 
Ligeriay 200, 234, 235 

— agUiSy 200, 333 

— eberthiy 338 

— octopianay 330 
LigeriTuiy 359 

— eberthiy 338, 369 

— octopianay 338, 359 
Leidyondlay 417 
Lembadiony 403 
LembuSy 403 

Lepadogaster gouaniy 342 
LepisDia saccharina, 335 
Leptocephalua conger^ 342 
Ltptodaciylua ocdlatuay 344 
Leptodoray 136 
Leptothecay 293 

— agiliSy 280, 281, 293, 
343, 344 

— dongatOy 342 

— hepsetiy 340 

— ohlmacheriy 344, 345 

— - parvOy 343 

— - perlutUy 293, 339 

— polyjiwrpha, 343 

— ranaCy 293, 345 

— renicolay 293, 343 
Lepua cuniculuSy 360 

— timiduSy 350 
Leuciscus cephaluSy 342 

— erythrophthalmuSy 342 

— funduloidesy 342 

— phoxinus, 342 

— mUUuSy 294, 296, 842 
Leuckart, 206 

leuckarti (Didymophye$)y 
33S 

— (OlcbidiwK)y 360 

— {Lankesteria)y 326 
Leicocytes, 240, 247, 269 

278 

iCucophrydiumy 402 
\Leu-cophrySy 401, 402 
Leydig, 4, 7, 153, 164 
leydigi {Chloromyxum ), 
279, 282, 296, 339, 343, 

I 

I — (Monocy8tis)y 826 
lAbdlvdOy 175, 200 
LibdluXidae,y 336 
Lieberkiihn, 163, 205, 281, 
275, 406 
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{I>ipl6tpora\ 
281, 23d, 845 
— {Hycdohlos8ia)i 286 
lAeberWini^ 48, 82, 140 
lieberkuhnii (Myxidium), 
281, 282, 288, 291, 294, 
297, 804, 842 
Lieberklihnina, 408 
Licnophora^ 418, 414 
Licnophorina, 414 
Ligni^res, 270 
Liguriniu cKUrria^ 848 
LilUe, 893 

Limax diiereo-nigtrt 282, 
888 

Limndis sp., 880 
Lirmdbia sp., 197, 835. 
Limnodrilua claparldi- 
anus), 297, 328 
LimnophUua rhmnhicust 
201, 336 

LimnophUtLa sp., 836 
Lindemann, 232 
lindmanni (Sarcocystia)^ 
851 

lintatia {Henneguya)^ 339, 
848 

Linens geaserensis^ 325 
LinguHna^ 144 
Lingulinopaist 145 
Unoapora {Ceratomyxa)^ 
287, 842 

lirU<mi (Myxobdua), 341 
LiocepMua liopygna^ 327 
LionotuSy 400 
Lithobiua coaianeusy 332 
—forJUatuSy l75, 198, 206, 
210, 221, 332 

— hexodusy 332 

— impresauSy 233, 332 

— martim, 226, 283, 

332 

— mutabU’iSy 233, 332 

— pUicomt^y 332 

— pyrenaicu.% 382 

— sp., 164, 20'A 237 
LUhoeyatiay 194 

— advMxderiy 19‘>, 195, 
824 

IMuday 142 

LUuolidMy 62, 142 

LUndideOy 62, 86, 18t> 

(footnote), 140, 142 
DinaneheUay 196 

— heUyneideSy 196, 326 
Loenata cwrclincLy 835 
loetutcLMjerdinae {Gregw- 

im)y 834 

Li)ftu$ia, 188 (footnot*), 
142 

Lqftuaidaey 142 


Ic mga (Oregarina), 175, 
837 

lo ^icollia {Stylorkynchua)y 
176, 186, 202, 324, 838 
lo ngiroatria (OTegarina)y 
837 

l<y. ngiaaima {Didymophye8)y 

830, 381 

— {0(moapora)y 326 

lo]i Mi (Olugea)y 277, 292, 
842 

Lo^ phius budegaasay 842 

— piacatoriuay 277, 295, 

; 342 

— sp., 280 

L<^ ohocampa Jlavoaticay 336 
lopt hocampae {Olugea)y 835 
Loj. ^hocephcduay 201 

— . inaignisy 201, 334 
Lop MrnonaSy 417 
Lop 'horhynchusy 201 

Loti % vulgariSy 282, 291, 
3 42 

Lox ocephalusy 401, 402 
Lox ophyllumy 400 
Inca ni {Actinoceph(dua)y 
200 

— {. Stepkanophora)y 200, 
SIH 

Luci inua par(dlelepipedu8)y 

200, 335 

Luce maria auricnltty 324 
lucer nariae {Psoroaper- 
m\ ‘.um)y 324 

Ineid 'a (Ooussia)y 339, 343 
Luci ope^rca ludopercay 342 

— ac indray 342 

Lube , 232, 236, 267, 300, 
30 6 

Inmh \ rid {M(mocyatia)y 156, 
82 7, 328 

Lum^bkconerday 327 
Lum bricusy 156, 193 

— a lgricolay 328 

— h .erculeuSy 328 

— c tlidu8y 328 

— 'trnbelluay 328 

Ln^iidnia phoenvcurwy 848 

— two, 848 

luUa {Cnemidoap>ora)t 198, 
831 

lUtz, 266, 266 

'fcoaeUOy 199 
^phcaporidirnty 312 
V 812, 348 

9pbyiericu8y 380 
lyUmi (Olufta), 886 

M tibb indicating 

dia-mett '»o^n>eg«lo«phere, 


m, abbreviation indicating 
diameter of microsphere, 
89 

Macacus sp., 350 
Macallum, 242, 257, 269 
M'Donald, 138 
Machilia cylindricay 885 
macrocephala {Oregarina)y 
334, 885 

macrocyatia (Tkilohania)y 
831 

macrogamete, 215, 223- 
227, 260, 266-269 
macrogametocyte, 216,217, 
218, 223, 227, 248, 260, 

266, 259 

macrohaemozoite, 256 
macromerozoite, 266 
macronucleus, 372 
Macropua penidllainSy 860 
macroschizont, 266 
macrosporozoites, 266 
inacrura {Henneguya)y 841 
Tnagna {Haemogregarina)y 

267, 345 

(Monocyatia), 165, 167, 
327, 328 

major (Diplocyatia), 178, 
194, 334 
malaria, 241 

malariae {Laverania)y 243- 
264, 267, 332, 351 

— {Oacillaria)y 239 

— {Plaamodium)y 243-254, 
267, 332, 361 

malarial parasite, 154, 229, 
239 

7nalda7ieorum {Pteroapora)y 
193, 194, 326, 327 
Malpighi, 2 

mammalia, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 233, 241, 850, 
361 

man, sporozoan parasites 
of, 232, 351 

— Ciliate parasites of, 864 
Mannaberg, 248 
Marcbiafava and Celli, 239 
Margintdinay 144 
marinurn {JSxoaporidiwn)y 

816, 887 

moarionia {Olugea)y 840 
Mcuaipellay 141 
Marynoy 410 
masked fever, 242 
inaaovica {Sphaeroapcra)y 
294, 889 

MaaailvnOy 89, 148 
MaatigamodHiy 821, 828 
Mastigophora, 821, 822 
maturation, 218, 225, 2i^9 
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Maupas, 366, 870, 876, 
886, 886, 392 
meal-worm, 160, 196 
Meandropsinoy 107 (foot¬ 
note), 148 

Mechanites lysimniOy 336 
inedia {Henneguya)^ 341 
medulla, 866 

megacephala {Oregarina)^ 
882 

megalosphere, 63 
megalospheric, 63 
meganuclei, conjugation of, 
890 

meganucleus, 42, 872, 394 
Mtgaacdex armaiusy 328 
Meigen, 54 (footnote) 
melanin pigment, 242, 243, 
252 

melanipherua {Polychromo- 
phiLu8)y 270, 351 
Mdasoma popvliy 335 
Meleagria gallopavoy 348 
MdolonthcL hrunrieay 335 

— sp., 199, 335 
mdoUmth/iehTunneae (Gre- 

garina)y 335 
Meloapiza fmciatay 348 

— gtorgvmdy 348 
membranellae, 370 
Menosporay 201 

— polyacanthay 201, 332 
MerwsporuiUiey 190, 201 
meridional canal, 65 
Merkel, 121, 123 
7nerluccii ( Myxoholu8)y 842 
Merlucdus merlv/xiuSy 842 

— vuLgarUy 342 
meront, 292 

merozoite, 166, 213, 222- 
224 245 

Mesnil, 168, 229, 231, 232, 
236, 271 

mesnili (AdeUa)y 223, 224, 
233, 337, 359 

— {Diplospora)y 231, 846 

— lffaemogregarina)y 346 

— {Oph/ryocyati8)y 837 
mtvndii (Caryotropha)y 

206, 217, 223, 226, 286, 
287, 827 

Muodinvumy 899 
MeaoaUmum th/renJbcrgiy 
826 

Hesozoa, 298, ^^16 
metabolism of host - cell, 
208 

Metadnetay 418, 424 
Metacinetina, 424 
MetchnikovOlOy 816, 824 

— spionis, 817 


metchnikovi (Coccidium)y 
207, 841 

— {Haemamoeba)y 270, 846 
Metopusy 405 
Metschnikoff, 168, 239 
microcephala {Oregarina), 

334 

Micrococcidium caryoly- 
ticum, 345 

microgamete, 216-217, 219, 
223-227, 250, 256-259 
microgametocyte, 215, 223- 
227, 248, 256-259 
microhaemozoite, 256 
micromerozoites, 256 
microniicleus, 42, 376, 394 
micropyle, 227, 228 
microschizont, 266 
raicrosphere, 63 
microspheric, 63 
microspora {Olvgea)y 841, 
342 

Microsporidiay 275, 296, 
308 

Microaporidiumy 297 
microsporozoites, 256 
Microthoracina, 402 
MicrothoraXy 402 
Miescheriay 301, 308 
miescheriana {^rcocystis)y 
303, 306, 308, 361 
Miescher’s tube, 800 
migration of parasitic germs, 
164, 207, 262, 290 
Mihrogromidy 79, 80, 140 
Miliolideay 86, 139, 142 
MiLiolinOy 87 (footnote), 
139 

MUiolinidaey 86, 142 

— treanatophoraty 143 
MUUtty 114, 139 
MUvus migraiUy 349 
Minchinuiy 238, 234 

— chitoniSy 227, 234, 286, 
838 

— sp., 388 

minima {Angutllula)y 266 

— (Lankesterella)y 266 
Miniopterua achrdbarsiiy 

270, 860 

minor {Diplocy8ti9)y 178, 
194, 834 

minyta (OomMjy 844 
minutum (Coccidium)y 208 
Miogypaindy 147 
miraiilia {Oeratoapora)y 
194, 826 

— {Syncyatia)y 194, 886 
mirandeUae {PUiatgphora)y 

889 

Miagumua foaaUiay 842 


mitia (Monocyatia)y 824, 
327 

Mitosis, 16, 877 
mUrarium {Ooccidium)y 
208, 233, 346 

mobUia {M<mocyatia)y 329, 
330 

mohiuazi {Pyxinia), 332 
mocaasini {Haemogregar- 
ina)y 345 

Moina rectirostriay 32, 380 
mole, 208, 209, 221, 231 
(see Talpa) 

Molge sp., 344 (see also 
Triton) 

mollusca, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 205-207, 210, 
338 

Molybdiay 230, 238 

— entziy 344 
Monedula turriumy 849 
moniazi {Amoehidium), 329, 

330 

monilia (LankeateTeUa)y2^by 
267, 345 

rrumnieri (Oentiorhynchua)y 
176, 200, 335 
MonochiluMy 402 
Monocystidea, 175, 176, 
192 

Monoeyatiay 165, 166, 169, 
172, 173. 184, 193, 271, 
273 

— life-history, 154-164- 

— agUUy 154, 193, 328 

— aphroditaty 175 

— clymenellaey 326 

— enchytraeiy 328 

— foliaceOy 326 

— lacrymay 329 

— legeriy 333 

— leydigiy 326 

— lumbriciy 327, 328 

— magnay 327, 328 

— mitiay 324, 327 

— mobUiay 329, 330 

— pachydrUiy 328 

— perichaetaty 828 

— pUoaOy 327, 328 

— porrectay 327, 328 

— sp., 828, 839 

— alieda£y 232 

— thodaaaemaey 328 
monogenetic, 166 
monogony, 210 
mononts, 76, 210 
Monoaporeoy 230 
Monosporoblastea, 229 
MorioaUmatida^y 140 
monozoic, 166 

monura (Hanneguya)y 840 
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Morica sp., 202, 335 
morphology of Hetero- 
karyote body, 393 
monila, 309 
mosquito, 243, 248, 249 
Motacilla albcu, 349 
Motdla maculatay 342 

— sp., 287 

— tTicirrata^ 233, 342 
viotdlae {Omissia)^ 236, 

342 

mouse, 221, 236 (see also 
Mus) 

mouth of Ciliata, 366 
movements of gregarines, 
180*182 

— of protoplasm in Fora- 
minifera, 48 

Mrdzek, 297, 293 
mucosa {Sarcocystis\ 351 
mucronata (A sterophora\ 
200, 336 

— {Schneideria)^ 176, 199, 
333 

mucronatum (ChLoro- 
myxum\ 342 
Mngil auralus, 342 

— capitat 342 

— chdo, 342 

— sp., 294, 343 
Muller, 153, 412 
yniilleri {Myxobolus\ 288, 

295, 296, 840, 342 

— {Serosporidium), 330 

— {ThAlohania\ 285, 286, 
292, 330 

multiform tests, 58, 135 
multiple amitosis, 292 

— plasmotorny, 292 
multiplicative reproduc¬ 
tion, 290, 292 

Munier-Chalmas, 60, 86, 
92, 111 

munieri {Oregarina)^ 181, 
333, 337 

murinus {Polychromo- 
phUus), 270, 351 
muris {Klossiella), 236,351 

— {Sarcocystis)f 301, 304, 
306, 307, 308, 351 

Murray, J., 118, 119 
Musdcapa atricapilla, 349 
Mus decumanust 318, 350 

— m'uscvlus, 351 

— rattuSf 351 
Mustda putorius, 351 

— vulgaris^ 361 
Mustdus caniSt 343 

— laeviSf 343 

— sp., 286, 293 
myocyte, 180 


myocyte-fibrillae, 156,211, 
254 

myoneme threads, 365 
myophan threads, 365 
My Otis capacciniU 351 

— myotiSf 351 
Myriapoda, sporozoa of, 

206, 331 

Myriapods. Ciliate parasites 
of, 405 

mystacidarum {Oregarina), 
335 

Mystacides sp., 199, 335 
Myxicola dinardensisy 316, 
327 

MyxidiidaCy 277, 293 
Myxidiuirty 286, 288, 296 

— danilewsicyiy 275, 294, 
346 

— giganteumy 283, 343 

— histophilumy 342 

— iucurvatu7)iy 340, 343, 
344 

— lieberkuhniiy 281, 282, 
283, 291, 294, 297, 303, 
342 

— sphaericuviy 340 
MyxobolidaCy 277, 288, 289, 

292, 295, 299, 307 
Myxobolusy 293, 295 

— cydoidesy 342 

— cijpriniy 276, 278, 290, 
296, 341 

— dipleuniSy 342 

— dispavy 296, 341, 342 

— ellipsoidesy 279, 283, 

287, 295, 296, 344 

— exiguusy 339, 342 

— globosusy 341 

— iTiaequaliSy 296, 343, 

344 

— lintoniy 341 

— merlucciiy 342 

— mxdleriy 288, 295, 296, 
340, 342 

— obesus, 296, 339 

— oblongusy 341 
oviformiSy 207, 339, 341 

— p/eifferiy 276, 277, 283, 
296, 340, 344 

— piri/ormisy 296, 342, 

344 

— sp., 275, 328, 340, 342 

— sphaeraliSy 340 

— textusy 343 

— transovalisy 342 

— unicaps^dodusy 296, 342 

— zschokkeiy 340 
Myxocystis cUiatay 297, 328 
Myxoproteusy 294 

— ainhiguusy 295, 342 


Myxosomay 294, 295 

— auibiguumy 296 

— dujardiniy 294, 342 
Myxosporidia, 160, 163, 

166, 166-168, 208, 274- 
297, 302, 303, 305, 306, 
320 

Myxosporidium congriy 340 
Myxothecoy 48, 51, 62, 64, 
140 

Nais lacustrisy 276, 328 
Naja tripudianSy 346 
najae ( Uae7ru)gregarina)y 
346 

Nassul(^ 397, 400 
Nassulina, 400 
uasuta ( Hae7nogregarina)y 
240, 267, 328 
Nathansohn, 44 
Navicdlay 161 
ueapolitana {Cretya)y 344 
Nehcdia serratay 330 
Necrobia ruficollisy 335 
Nemathelminthes, sporozoa 
of, 325 

Nematocysts, 275, 372 
nematode-theory of Gre¬ 
garines, 154 
NeinatoideSy 203 

— fusiformiSy 203, 329, 
331 

— {Siedleckia)y 154, 316, 
316, 326, 327 

Nematopoday 417 
NematopsiSy 318 

— sp., 338 
NSmec, 6 

Nemertes ddineatuSy 326 
Nemertini, sporozoa of, 194, 

325 

neviertis ( Urospora)y 325, 

326 

Ncmobius sylvestrisy 336 
Neosporidia, 166, 274, 286, 
299, 322, 323 
Neozygitis aphidiSy 336 
Nepa cmereoy 194, 200, 
233, 234, 335 
nepac ( Kimeria)y 230, 336 
Nephdis atoTnarUiy 328 
Nephthys scolopendroidesy 

327 

Nereis heaucoudrayiy 202, 
203, 327 

— culiriferOy 202, 327 
Nerinty 204, 827 
Neritina fluviatiliSy 236, 

388 

Nerophis aequoreuSy 348 
Neumayr, 116 
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Neveu-Lemaire, 264, 266 
newt, 208, 270 (see also 
Triton) 

Nicaea nUsoniy 330 
niccteae {Aggregata)^ 830 
nigra {Oymnospora)^ 337 
Miphargus stibierranetLSf 
830, 331 

nobilU {Pterocephalics)^ 176, 
198 

Nodosaria^ 116, 137, 142, 
144 

Nodosariidaet 144 
Nodosinellat 142 
Nonionina^ 126, 142, 146 
Nosemoy 297 

Notodrcnnas monachat 312, 
331 

Notomastus lineatuSy 327 
Notropis megalopSy 343 
nova {Eimeria)t 207, 223, 
224, 229, 231 

— {Legcrdla\ 229, 331 
NubecvlariOy 143 
NyhecularidaCy 143 
nuclei, 372 
nucleolus, 3, 14, 166 
nucleus, 2, 3, 13, 46, 46 

— division of, 15 

— position of, 71 

— of Qydoclypcusy 132 ; 
Discorhmay 123 ; Olobi- 
gerinat 119; Gregar- 
ines, 182, 183 ; Orhito- 
lites complanatay 112; 
Patdlinoy 123; Pene- 
ropliSy 111; Polystomellay 
66, 70 ; Polytremay 121 ; 
Rotaliat 120; Saccam- 
minay 83; SpiropUctay 
113; Textnlariay 113; 
TrunccUuUnOy 125 

— host-cell, 208, 241 
Numenius phaeopuSy 349 
NummuliteSy 69, 127, 139, 

146 

Nummulitidaey 146 
Nummulitideay 126, 146 
Nussbaum, 386 
Nuttall, 263 

Nyctobatea pcnnsylvanicoy 
336 

NydotheraSt 405 

obttua {Myxohclus (?)), 296, 
339 

oblongatua (Stylorhynchu8)t 
333, 886 

oblongaa (Myxobolu8)y 841 
chtusa {Pleistophora)y 329, 
830, 831 


occurrence of Coccidia, 
205 

— of Gregarines, 169 

— of Haeraosporidia, 240 

— of Myxosporidia, 274- 
276 

— of Sarcosporidia, 300 
octopiana {Benedenia)y 234, 

338 

— {Klossia)y 235, 236, 338 

— {Legeria)y 338 

— \Legerina)y 338, 359 
octopianum {Eucoccidium)y 

235, 338 

Octopus mdgarisy 235, 236, 
338, 359 i 

octospora {Th$lohania)y 296, 
331 

octozoic, 189 
Ocypua olenSy 200, 335 
ohlmacheri {Leptotheca)y 
344, 346 

dig acanthus {Hoplorhyn- 
chus)y 201, 333 
Oligochaeta, Ciliate para¬ 
sites of, 403, 404, 406 

— sporozoan parasites of, 
276, 298, 327, 328 

Oligoplastina, 229 
Oligosporogenea, 297 
Oligotricha, 408 
Olocratea abbreviatus, 207, 
336 

— gibhuSt 317, 336 
Ommatoplea sp., 325 
Omoplua sp., 201, 336 
Oniscusy 221 
Onychodactylina, 401 
OnychodactyluSy 396, 401 
OnychodromuSy 411 
Onychophora, sporozoon 

of, 331 

OocephaZuSy 202 

— hispanusy 202, 335 
oocyst, 204, 210, 219, 227, 

251, 272 

ookinete, 251, 269 
OpcdinOy 864, 401, 404 

— nuclei of, 378 
Opalinina, 404 
OpcUinopaiay 401, 404 
Opatrum sabuZoaumy 886 

OpercvZariOy 413, 416 
Opercvlinoy 126, 127, 146 
ophioidea {Sphaerorhyn- 
chus)y 202, 832 
Ophioidinay 196 

— bondliaCy 196, 328 

— diacocodidisy 826 

— haackdiy 331 
Ophrydiuvtiy 413, 416 


Ophryocystisy 192 

— biltschZiiy 187, 333 

— caulleryiy 337 

— francisciy 332 

— gametes of, 188 

— hagenmuLleriy 336 

— mesniliy 337 

— schneideriy 177, 333 
Ophryoden(Irina, 422 
Ophryodendrony 420, 422 
Ophryoglenay 401, 402 
Ophryoscolecina, 409 
OphryoscoleXy 408, 409 
Ophthalmidiwriy 109, 110, 

143 

Opiathodony 400 
Orbiculinay 96, 136, 143 
Orhitoidesy 147 
OrbitoliteSy 100, 135, 139, 
143 

— complanatoy 51, 63 (foot¬ 
note), 71, 73, 104, 112 

— life-bistory, 73, 74 

— duplexy 102, 111 

— marginaliSy 100, 111 

— tenuissima, 57, 108 
Orbulinay 117, 146 
Orchesdla villosay 336 
Orchestia littoreay 831 
Oria armandiy 316, 327 
Oriolus galbula, 349 

— orioluSy 349 

ornata {Barroussia)y 230, 
233, 234, 235 

— {Phialoides), 200, 335 
OrycUa nctaicomiSy 180, 

336 

Oscillaria TnalariaCy 239 
Otaria califomicay 306, 
361 

Orthodony 400 
Orthoptera, Ciliate parasites 
of, 417 

Otus vulgariSy 349 
ovalis {Stylorhyncht4a)y 337 
ovata {Addea)y 210, 213, 
217, 222-224, 228, 230, 
232, 332 

— {Oregartna)y 196, 834 
oniforrM {Coccidium)y 206, 

226, 227, 232, 350 
oviformia {Myx6bdua)y 207, 
339, 341 

ooia {Bdbe8ia)y 861 

— {jPiroplasma)y 270, 361 
ovoidea {Olugea)y 286, 340, 

842 

Owen, Major, 120 (foot¬ 
note), 138 

ox, 269 (see also Bos) 
Oscytrichoy 412 
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Oxytrichina, 411 
OxyurU omata^ 825 

pachydrUi {Afonocystis)^ 
328 

PachydrUus pagenstecherif 
828 

— semifuscusy 328 
Pachygrapsus mannoratuSy 

153, 331 

Pachyrhina pratensisy 336 
Padda oryzivoray 349 
PageUua ctntrodontusy 343 
PaXajNMm aspersusy 381 

— rectiroatriay 331 

— strralusy 331 
Podaemxmetes varianSy 331 
pallida {Ceratomyxa)y 840 
PamphagiLSy 336 
Panchlora exoletay 836 
panchlorae {Oregarina)y 

336 

Pandion haliaitu8y 349 
pansporoblast, 283 
Paracoccidium prevotiy 233, 

344 

paradoxa {Didymophye8)y 
180, 198, 834 
ParadoxostoTna sp., 331 
paraglycogen, 182, 218 
Paraisotrichay 403 
Parainoebay 218 
Paramoecina, 403 
Paramoeciumy 401, 408 
parasiticum {Ainoebidiwn)y 
313, 314, 329. 330, 336 
parasitism of Heterokary- 
ota, 364 
ParkeriOy 142 
Parnus sp., 184, 836 
parthenogenesis, 44, 183, 
188, 252 

Panda pUiayvmiy 849 
PartLs caendeusy ^49 

— cyaneusy 349 

— inajory 349 

parva {I^ptotheca)y 843 
parvus {A>tdLui)y 329, 330 
PasUhea rectvrostrisy 831 
poMalxccmtUi (OTegaHna)y 
336 

Passalua cwnutusy 336 
Passer domtsiicusy 849 

— hispanioUnsiSy 849 

— fMvUanuSy 349 
PtUeUa wlgalOy 284, 888 
PatsUinOy 123, 125, 145 
Pavo orisUdusy 349 
Pavonmoy 144* 
p4brine, 275 
peduncle, 869 


pelagic Foraminifera, 138 
Pelecypoda, parasites of, 
403, 405, 414 
pellicle, 365 
Pelosiryiy 141 

peUucida {Doliocy8tis)y 282, 
827 

pelsenesri {lfyaloklos8ia)y 
206, 286, 338 

pendvUa (Selenidium)y 204, 
827 

Peneroplididasy 93, 148 
PenercpliSy 93, 111, 135, 
139, 142, 143 
penetration of blood-cor¬ 
puscles, 245 
Perea JluviatUiSy 343 
per/orans {Coccidium)y 350, 
851 

perforata, 54 (footnote) 
perforation of megalo- 
sphere in Peneroplididaey 
95, 99, 102 
PerichaetOy 205 

— amwiOy 328 

— novaezecdaridiaey 328 
perichaetae {Monocystis), 

328 

Peridinium hipeSy 324 

— divergensy 324 
Periloaulinay 143 
Peripatus capensiSy 831 
Periplaneta americanay 

194, 336 

— drientalisy 196, 336 
periplanetae {Olugea)y 336 
Perispiray 899 
Peritricha, 413 
Peritromina, 411 
PeritromuSy 410, 411 
perlata {JLeploiheca)y 293, 

339 

— (Sphaero8pora)y 293 
perlcUum (0U<yrmiyx!mn)y 

293 

pernicious fever, 241 
Pemia api/veruay 849 
Perophora annectensy 339 
Petrobiua moHtimuSy 197, 
336 

Petrogale penicillcda, 851 
Pfeiffer, 164, 205 
P/eifferellay 280, 288 

— giganteoy 842 

— princepSy 350 

— sp., 888 

pfeifferi {Oocciditm)y 881, 
847, 850 

{Myxobolus)y 276, 277, 
288, 296, 340, 844 
PfeiffeHay 280 


Pfeifferia achvhergiy 851 
PJUzneTy 378 

Phaenocystes, 275-277,284 
286, 288, 291, 293 
PhalacrocoTax graetdus 
849 

— cristatusy 349 
PhalangidaCy 199, 338 
phalangii (Sdadophora) 

199, 338 

Phalangiun, comutumy 
199, 338 

— craasurriy 199, 338 

— opUiOy 199, 838 
PhaUveia mammillatay 339 
phallusiae {PleuTozyga)y 

339 

pharynx, 367 
Phaacolodony 400 
Phasianus cUchicuSy 349 

— sp., 349 
PhialiSy 200 
Phialoidesy 200 

— omatay 200, 335 
PhilasteTy 402 

philica {Gregarina)y 385 
PhUodinid sp., 326 
Philodryaa olfersOy 346 
Phoenicodrilua tastey 328 
Phoxinus fundvloideSy 
343 

— laeviSy 296, 343 
Phrecdothrix pragenaiSy 

328 

Phronima aedentaricty 195. 
331 

—- sp., 831 

phronimae {CaUyntroch- 
lamy8)y 195, 831 
Phronimdla sp., 831 
Phryganea grandiSy 200, 
336 

— rhombicay 886 
PKryganddaty 886 
Phryganid larvae, 175, 

199 

Pkycia mediterraneOy 848 

— phyciSy 348 
PhyUodocty 827 
PhyUogruiihMay 836 
phylogeny of Myxospo- 

ridia, 298 

— of Sporosoa, 821 
Phymata crassipesy 336 
physiology of digestion in 

Ciliata, 880 
Pica eaudatOy 849 

— picoy 349 
Picus minoTy 849 
Pieridy 386 

pigment of Ciliata, 366 
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pigmentifera 

825 

pike, 294, 296 (see also 
Eaox) 

pUeata {AcanthospoTa)^ 

201, 886 

PUeocephalinaCy 199 
PiUoe^fudtLSf 199 

— hergi^ 835 I 

— chinenaiSy 199, 835 

— fteerii, 175, 199, 836 
pilosa {Monocystia)^ 155, 

827-828 

PUulinay 52, 83, 141 
PiZutinidaCy 141 
Pirndia sp. 202, 336 
Pimdodua hlochiy 296, 343 

— clariaay 296, 343 

— aebaty 843 

Pinnotherea piaurriy 188, 
331 

Piramutana blochiy 343 
pin/orthia {Myx6bolu3)y 
296, 342, 344 
Piroplaarruiy 254, 255, 265, 
269, 309 

— bigeminuiriy 242, 262, 
269, 838, 850 

— canUy 242, 270, 887, 
350 

— equiy 242, 270, 350 

— ovi3y 270, 351 

Pisces, spoTozoan parasites 
of, Sd9-344 

Piacicola geomdray 328 
PlacopaUinOy 142 
PlagiocampOy 402 
PlagxopogoUy 399 
Plcigiotomay 405 
Plagiotomina, 405 
Planaria fuacay 825 

— torva, 825 

planarUu (Plewro^ga)y 
825 

Planarians, parasites of, 
404, 414 

Planiapirinay 143 
PlancnhdinOy 146 
Plaannodiumy 239, 265, 

.267 

— immaculatumy 267 

— kochiy 267, 350 

— malaruuy 248, 254, 267, 
382, 351 

— pr<ucoXy 267 

— vivaxy 243-254, 267, 

882, 851 

plasmotomy, 291, 292 
plastinoid granules, 218 
plastogamy, 79, 125 
Plate, 817 


Platemys sp., 846 
PUUoumy 140 
PloXydtia griaeay 836 
PlcUycyatUy 204 
plaiydactyli {Hamogre- 
garvM^y 846 

— {Sarco€y8tia)y 300, 808, 
846 

Plaiydactylua rmauritanu 
cusy 300, 346 

Platyhelminthes, sporozoa 
of, 325 

Platyatoma fasdatuniy 843 
PUiatophorOy 238, 297 

— acerinaey 389 

— coccoideay 330 

— coloratay 330 

— daniUwskyiy 345, 346 

— helminthophthoray 825 

— heteraicOy 347 

— holopediiy 380 

— mirandeUaty 389 

— chtiLaay 329, 330, 331 

— roaeOy 329 

— achmieiliy 330 

— sp., 276, 285, 325, 829, 
830, 331 

— typicaXiay 296, 297, 340, 
841 

— virgvlay 829, 330 
PleurocopteSy 403 
PUuronectea plaUaaay 348 
Pleuronectidaey 275 
PleuroncTnOy 401, 403 
Pleuronemina, 403 
PleurostomcUa, 144 
PleurotrichOy 411 
Pleurotrichina, 411 
Pleuroxygay 195 

— claveUinaty 339 

— distapliae, 839 

— pkcdluauuy 889 

— plariariaey 825 
Pluvialia apricariuay 849 
Pockenkrankheit, 278 
Podocyaihu8y 425 
Podophryay 418, 422 
Podophryina, 422 
Podura aqucUicay 836 

— vUloaOy 336 
podurae {Oregarina)j 836 
Poecilua cuprarUy 836 
PogoniteSy 201 

polar capsule, 275, 284 

— filament, 284 
Pollard, 194 

PoUidpta cornucopiay 203, 
381 

— pblymerttay 331 
polycuxintha (Menoapora)y 

201, 882 


Polyarth/ra platyptmiy 826 
Polychaeta, sporozoa of, 
270, 326, 827 
Polychavmophiluay 265, 270 

— melampheruay 270, 850, 
851 

— murinuay 270, 851 
Polycystidoy 175 
polydeami {Am>phoToidea)y 

199, 832 

polydesinivirginienaia {Ore- 
garina)y 331 

PolydcaiRua coinplanatuSy 
199, 832 

— sp., 233, 332 

— virginitnaiay 382 
Polydora agaaaiziy 327 

— coecay 327 

— JiavOy 327 

pclydorae {Dolwcyatia)y 327 
Polygordiua neapolitanuay 
326 

Polymitui, 250, 259 
Polymnta nebuhaoy 206, 
223, 236, 827 

polymorpha {A canthoapora)y 
335 

— (Einnoeyatia)y 179, 197, 
385 

— {Ortgarina)y 196, 837 
859 

— {L€ptothaca)y 348 
Polymorphinay 116, 145 
PdlymoTphiniddty 145 
Pdyph^ua sp., 331 
PolyphragmoLy 142 
Polyplastina, 229 
PotyrhcMinOy 204, 317 
polyspermy, 227 
Polyapbreay 293, 298, 283, 
Potyaporocyatidaty 229,230, 

233 

Pdyaporogmeoy 297 
PcZyatomatidfUy 140 
PolyatcymeUay 55, 62, 74, 
126, 146 

— structure, 62 

— (life-history), 66 
PclyatomeUidaty 146 
Polytremay 120, 185, 146 
Polytricha, 405 
Pdyxenua laguruSy 332 
Polyzoa, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 828 

polyzoic, 165 
Pomatoceroa triquetery 827 
Popovici, 266 
porcellanoua Foraminifera, 
54 

PorcelliOy 221 
PorellOy 409 
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Porospora^ 196, 223 

— gigantea^ 161,181, 196, 
197, 330 

PorospcridaSf 196 
porrecta {Monocystis)^ 166, 
327, 328 
Porter, 369, 417 
Porthesia chrysorrhoea^ 336 
portuni {Zygocystis\ 331 
portunidarum {Aggregata\ 
196, 329, 331 
Port u n its arcuaius^ 196, 
331 

Potavianthus sp., 336 
Potamochoerus larvatusy 
351 

praecox {Plasmodium), 267 

— {Stylocystis), 199, 337 
praemorsa {Aggregata),\^Z, 

329 

prevoti {Paracoccidium), 
233, 344 

primary sporoblast, 169 
primite, 178 
primitive disc, 106, 130 

— sphere, 283 
princtps {Pfeifferella), 350 
principal host, 253 
pronucleus, 219, 269, 273 
propagative reproduction, 

291 

propriumiCoccidium), 225- 
227, 272, 344 
Prorodony 367, 396, 397, 
399 

Prorotrichina, 400 
Prostomial process, 367 
Proteosoma, 250, 257, 265, 
267 

protoraerite, 174 
protoplasm, 4 

— continuity of, 5 

— of Foraminifera, 48 
Protozoa, sporozoan [para¬ 
sites of, 324 

prorincialis {Slictospora), 
199, 335, 336 
Prowazek sp., 159,161,390, 
407, 412 

Psammoryctes barbatus, 
298, 328 

psammoryctU {Hexactino^ 
myxon), 298, 328 
Psammosphaera, 65, 141 
“ Pseudo-coccidies," 320 
pseudo-cyst, 183, 187 
Pseudodifflugia, 140 
pseudonavicella, 153, 161 
Psevdoplatystoma^ 343 
pseudopodia, 48, 162, 177, 
280 


PsUotricha, 412 
Psilotrichina, 412 
psorosperm, 153, 205, 275 
psorospermica {Hmneguya), 
288, 296, 341, 343 
PsoTospermium cuniciUit 
232 

— haeckdi, 329 

— lucernarias, 324 
Pterocephxdus, 171, 172, 

190, 198 

— gametes of, 187 

— nobilia, 176, 198 
Pterospora, 177, 193 

— mcddaneoTUin, 193, 194, 
j 326, 327 

I Pterotrachea sp., 169, 338 
I pterotrach eat ( Oregarina), 
338 

Ptychocylis, 409 
Ptychodera davigera, 339 

— sarniensis, 339 
Ptychostomumy 403 
pidcher {Trichorhynckus)^ 

198, 332 

Pulleniay 138, 146 
Pulvinulina, 119, 138, 146 
punctifera {Olugea)y 341 
puteana {Zygocystis), 331 
Pygospio seticomis, 327 
Pyrails viridana, 336 
Pyrosomay 269 
PyrrhiUa europata, 349 

— vulgariSy 349 
PyrsonymphUy 369, 417, 

418 

Python reticvlatuSy 346 
pythonis{Haemogregarina)y 
346 

Pyxiniay 200 

— crystalligeray 334 

— frenzdiy 172, 333 

— mahiusziy 332 

— ruheculay 174,189, 200, 
334 

pyxinin granules, 182, 218 

quadrcUum {Chloromyzum)y 
340, 343, 344 
quartan fever, 241 

— parasite, 243-254 
Quinqueloculinay 62, 87, 

111, 137, 139, 143 

rabbit, 209, 232 
Raia alba, 343 

— asteriasy 343 

— batisy 343 

— davatay 343 

— mosaicUy 267, 343 

— punciatOy 267, 843 


Raia sp., 279 

— undulatOy 343 
raUleti {Coccidium)y 232, 

346 

“Rainey’s corpuscle,” 801 
Ramulinay 145 
Ramulinidaey 145 
Rana esaUenta, 231, 233, 
236, 265, 267, 293, 344, 
345 

— iemporariay 293, 346 
ranae {Leptotheca)y 293, 

345 

ranarum {Coccidium), 344 

— {Dactylosovia), 270 

— {Drepanidium)y 164, 
239, 255, 270 

— {Karyophagus), 270, 

344 

— {Lankesterella), 239, 
265-257, 260, 261, 266, 
267, 270, 345 

— {Laverania), 270, 346 
rara {Haefmogregarina)y 

346 

— {Isospora), 232 
ray, 240 

reactions of paraglycogen, 
182 

Redi, 153 

reduction, 188, 225, 273, 
291 

reduction-divisions, 26 
reduvii (Ilyalospora), 336 
Reduvius personaluSy 336 
redwater, 242 
regeneration, 392 

— of Steniiiry 392 
relapse (malarial), 252 
reliquat kystal, 159 

— sporal, 161 
Remak, 4, 14, 204 
renicola {Leptotheca), 293 

343 

rents {Karyamoeba), 318, 

345 

ReophaXy 142 
repair of tests of Foramini¬ 
fera, 57 

repelini {Acanthospora), 
338 

reproduction of Hetero- 
karyota, 381 

— of Calcarinay 120 ; Cal- 
citid)ay 112; Comuspiroy 
74, 111 ; Cristdlariay 
116 ; Discorbinay 123 ; 
EuglyphOy 63, 79 ; Mali- 
physemoy 84 ; HyalopuSy 
80 ; Mikrogromia, 80 ; 
OrbitoliteSy 73, 74, 106, 
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111; PateHina, 123; 
Peneroplis, 111; Polysto- 
mellaf 67, 72 ; Quinque- 
loctUinOj 111 ; Rotalia, 
120 ; ^ccammina^ 83 ; 
Tricho8ph<ierium^ 76, 82 

— of Foraniinifera, sum¬ 
mary of evidence, 77 

— of megalospheric form 

of Cornuspiray 74, 111 ; 
Cristellariay 116 ; Dis- 
corhiiiOy 123 ; Orhitolitea 
complanatay 74, 112 ; 

0. dupleXy ill ; 0. Tmr- 
ginaliSy 111 ; Patdlinay 
123; PeneropliSy 111; 
Polystomelldy 72 ; Quin- 

giielocuLiiiOy 111 

— of microapheric form of 
Calcarinay 120 ; Orhito- 
lites complanatay 73, 
105, 112 ; Polystorndlay 
67 ; RntaZiay 120 

reptiles, 240, 264, 276 
residuary nuclei, 283, 285 

— protoplasm, 220, 243, 
250, 262, 253, 256 

Restkdrper, 169 
Reticularia, 47 
reticularis ( Ceratomyxa ), 
344 

retral processes, 62 
Beuss, 54 (footnote) 
Rhohdamminay 141 
RhaJbdamminidaCy 141 
Rhabdogeuiae, 168 
Rhahdogoniumy 144 
RJuMosporay 238 

— thilohaniy 339, 340, 

341, 342, 343, 344 

Rhabdostyla, 416 
Rhadinaea inerremiiy 346 
Rhamdia sebaty 343 
Rhaphidosporay 317 

— le danteciy 317, 336 
Rhina squatinOy 343 
Rhinolophus ferruvi-equi- 

nuMy 351 

Rhipicephalus anmUatus, 
262, 338 

RhixamminOy 55, 141 
RhUopoda, 47, 320, 321, 
822, 323 

RJiizotrogus a^stivus, 197, 
199, 386 

— sp., 336 

Rhop^ocephalus carcinO' 
matosusy 320 
Bhopalonia^ 198 

— geophiliy 198, 831, 382 
Rhnmbler, 50, 55, 58, 74 


(footnote), 82, 95 (foot¬ 
note), 116, 119, 120 
(footnote), 136 
RhyacophUa sp., 200, 336 
RKyncdCy 370, 418, 422 
Rhynclidmis obtusirostrisy 
828 

Rhynchoholus americaniiSy 

327 

Rhynchocephala, 240 
Rhynchonerelia fuLgenSy 
327 

riedyi {Hacinapium)y 270, 
344 

rileyi {Sarcocysti$)y 847 
Rimulinay 144 
ring-form, 243, 246 
rivoltae {Diplo8pora)y 231 
rdbustus {Dobciylophorus)^ 
198, 331 
Rompel, 363 
rosace, 222, 243 
roscoviana {Hyalospora)y 
197, 336 

roscoviense {Coccidium)y 
347, 349, 350 
rosea {Pletstop?iora)y 329 
rosette, 239, 240, 243, 
247, 255 

Ross, 240, 253, 262 
Rossbach, 379 
rostrata {Spha€rospora)y 
294, 343 
[ rostrum, 217 

Rotaliay 120, 142, 140 ! 

RoiaXidaey 145 
RotalideOy 120, 189, 146 
RoiaXinay 120 
Rotifera, sporozoa of, 325 
Rvbecula familUtriSy 349 
— {Pyxinia)y 174, 189, 

200, 334 

ruminants, Ciliate parasites 
of, 400 
Ruperivay 146 
Russo w, 5 

8abdlay 327 

sahdlae {Sd€nidium)t 326, 
327 

SabeUidaSy 816 
sabellidarum [Toxospori- 
dium)y 816, 326, 327 
sabrazesi {Sphaero7nyxa)y 
341 

SaccamminOy 52, 54, 83, 
139, 141 

Saccarrminidaty 141 
Sachs, 5 

saenuridis {XJro8poT€L)y 194, 
828 


Sagendlay 141 
Sagitta claparedii sp., 325 
sagittae (^wioefta), 825 
sagittata {Ancora)y 196, 
326 

SagrinCy 146 
salamander, 208, 270 
salaviandrae {Coccidium)y 

345 

— {Karyophagus)y 270,345 
Salainandra maculalay 345 

— salauiaiidray 345 
Salpa aemcginosay 339 

— co7\foederatay 339 

— maxiiruiy 339 

— vaginoy 339 
salpae {Gregarina)y 339 
ikdvdinus fontinalisy 312, 

343 

Sapphirina sp., 331 
sarcocystin, 301 
Sarcocystisy 308 

— falcatvloy 348 

— huetiy 305, 351 

— iminUiSy 351 

— lindanaiiniy 351 

— inieschcrianay 303, 306, 
308, 351 

— mucosoy 351 

— muriSy 301, 304, 306, 

307, 308, 851 

— platydactyliy 300, 308, 

346 

— rUeyiy 347 

— sp., 848, 349, 360 

— tendlay 302, 304, 305, 

308, 351 
Barcode, 2 

Sarcophaga camariOy 336 
Sarcosporidia, 150, 165, 

166, 167, 168, 275, 281, 
298, 299, 308, 822 
sarcosporidiosis, 800, 802 
sardiruu {Coccidium)y 340 
satellite, i78 
Sauropsida, 232 
Saxicola oenanthty 349 
Scapkidiodony 400 
scarabaeirdicti {Grega- 
rina)y 887 

Scarabaens rdiciusy 837 
Scardinius erythrophthal- 
mtiSy 294, 343 
Scaurus trisiisy 337 
Schacko, 111, 116, 119 
Schaudinn, 40, 51, 69, 72, 
74 (footnote), 75, 76, 82, 
111, 112, 123, 161, 166, 
168, 205, 208, 209, 210, 
211, 221, 227, 231, 232, 
238, 284, 240, 243, 245, 
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246, 248, 250, 252, 257, 
260, 267, 291, 307 
Sehewiakoff, 79 (foetnote), 
181, 818-820, 867, 898, 
899, 402, 403, 424 
Miaoeystis, 188, 191, 316 

— gngarinoicUSt 191, 333 
•okliofony, 166, 190, 204, 

208, 209, 212, 213, 222, 
228, 248-247, 255 

— of Myxoiporidia, 290- 
292 

Sehiaogregarinaef 176, 191 
•ehizont, 166, 212, 222- 
224, 243-247 
tchizontocyte, 223 
schixura (Henneguya)^ 341, 
Schleiden, 2 

Schlumberger, 86, 90, 92, 
111, 116, 117, 120, 121, 
133 

Schmeil, 318 

aehmeili {Plei8tophora)f 
330 

Schneider, 169, 205, 232, 
317 

achneideri {Bammssia)^ 
233, 332 

— (Cy8tobia)t 324 

— {Diplocysiis)^ 194, 336 

— {Eimeria\ 230, 332 

— \Lith(Kysti8\ 194, 195, 
824 

— {Ophryocyatis), 177, 333 
SchneideriOf 199 

— caudala, 199, 337 

— mvcranata, 176, 199, 

333 

— spt, 333 

Schneiderian body, 360 - 

Schuberg, 407 
achvbergi {Coccidium)^ 206, 
210-221, 228, 332 

— 351 
Schubert, 113 
Schultze, M., 4, 50, 51, 55, 

82, 123 
Schulze, 71 
Schtoagerinat 146 
Schwann, 2, 14 
Schwartz, 13 
Sciadophoray 199 
—JUHdenSy 838 

— goTonovntschij 338 

— phcdangiiy 199, 338 
Sciadophorinae, 199 
Sdarfii, nitidicoUuy 199, 

837 

ScdoUpU fidiginoBOy 204, 
827 

Scdopendray 176,198 


Scolapendra dngvlatay 382 

— moraitans, 288, 332 
Bcolopli {Haplo8poridium)y 

811, 827 

Scolcploa mHUeriy 811, 316, 
327 

Scolopocryptops sexapinosusy 
382 

Scomber acombruSy 843 
Scorpaenay 280, 293 

— porous, 843 

— scro/ay 343 

— sp., 843 
Scutigeray 198 

— forcepsy 832 

— sp., 332 
ScyUiurUy 279 

— caniculay 343 

— catulua, 348 

— atellarey 848 
ScyphidiOy 414 
secondary mass, 57 
segmentation, 44^ 
selection of materials of 

test, 52 

SeUnidiurriy 176, 189, 203, 
816, 816, 317 

— annvXaJtumy 827 

— drrfuUuliy 826 

— echinatumy 203, 204, 

326 

— “en poirU et virgule,” 
203 

— ** en virgiUey” 203 

— eunicacy 326 

— pendtUoy 204, 327 

— aabellaey 826, 327 

— serpuloey 327 

— sp., 326, 327 

— apionia, 824, 327 
Semper, 111 

S^na offiAiirudiay 228, 284, 
235, 338, 369 
Sepa chodcidesy 346 
SeptatUy 176 
septate, 173 

Sericostomoy 199, 200, 201 
sp., 337 

Serinua canariuSy 849 
Serosporidia, 160, 167, 812 
Seroaporidiumy 812 

— cypridisy 312, 829 

— gammariy 830 

— miilleriy 330 

— sp., 830 

aerpentium {Drepaniditm)y 
256, 266, 846-347 
SerpvZa contortupUcaiOy 

327 

aerpuUu iSelenidium)y 827 
Setopkaga nUidllay 849 


sexual cells, 44 
shell of Foraminifera, 52 
shell wall, structure, 56 
SKepheardelUiy 82, 141 
Sichelkeiin, 161 
Siebold, 153 

Siedlecki, 161. 170, 172, 
180, 200, 213 
Siedleckiay 316 

— nematoideay 164, 316, 
816, 326, 327 

SigmoUiyuiy 89, 143 
siliceous tests of Foramini¬ 
fera, 53 
silkworm, 297 

— disease, 276, 276, 290 
Silpha Uxodgaiay 337 

— thoradcay 201, 337 
Simocephodua vetuluay 830, 

331 

Simond, 270 

aimondi {Coccidium)y 831, 

332 

— {Haemogregarina), 267, 
344 

simple plasmotomy, 292 
simplex {Adelea), 233, 384 

— \Chitonidum)y 317, 888 

— {Spfuiero€yatia)y 197,884 
Simulimi omatuniy 337 
sipuncuU ( Uroapora)y 828 
Sipunculua, 194 

— nudita, 828 

size of Heterokaryota, 864 
Sminthurua sp., 337 
Smith, 300, 306, 807 

— and Kilborne, 262, 269 
aodua (Chytridiop8ia)y 817, 

324, 333 
sole, 240, 267 
SUea vutgarisy 844 
Solen vagiruiy 818, 888 
Soleriophryay 425 
Sollas, 53 (footnote) 
aophiae {Anthorhynckua)y 
199, 388 

aoTor {Gregarina), 386 

— {Kloaaia)y 236 
Soroaphaeray 141 
Sparotrichoy 411 

aparaa {Gonoapora), 177, 
826 ^ 

Spaiungua purpmeua, 824 
SpcUhidiumy 397, 898 
Spatxda dypeatay 849 
sperm-morula, 156 
I spermatid, 186 
Spermatohiumy 198 
SpermatophojgtUy 198 

— edipidriliy 328 
— freundiy 328 
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spermatozoa, 250 
spermatozoid, 186 
sperm-mother-cell, 250 
sphaeraXis {Myxobolua)^ 340 
aphaericum {Myxidium), 
340 

SphaerocephaXus, 202 
Sphderocystis^ 190, 197 

— simplex^ 197, 334 
Sphderoidina^ 138, 145 
Sphaeromyxa^ 294 

— hcdhianiiy 287, 340, 342 

— iiicurvatay 340 

— aaXyraaesi, 341 
Sphaerophrya^ 418, 422 
Sphaerorhynch'iis^ 202 

— ophioides^ 202, 332 

Spfiaerosporaf 286, 293, 

295, 298 

— divergetutt 279, 340 

— eleganSf 293, 294, 341 

— viasovicat 294, 339 

— perlatay 293 

— rostratat 294, 343 
sphaeruloaa ( Ceratmnyoca ), 

286, 293, 341, 343 
SphhigonottLs sp., 337 
Sphyraena sphyraena^ 344 

— vulgaris^ 344 
Spilotes ptUlcUuSf 346 
Spinax spinax, 344 

— vulgaris^ 344 

Spio fuliginoaua, 191, 327 

— viartinenaist 317, 327 
apionU {Oregarina\ 317 

— {Melchnikovdla)y 317 

— \^enidi%Lm\ 324, 327 
spiral membranes, 370 

— passa^, 94 
Spirillimdae, 145 
Spirobolua 7)iarginatua, 198, 

332 

Spirochona^ 413, 414 

— conjugation of, 387 

— nuclei of, 375, 376 
Spirochonina, 414 
SpiroloculiTia, 86, 142 
Spiroplectaf 68, 113, 114, 

144 

SpiroatoMum^ 405 
spleen, 207, 208, 240, 242, 
248, 265 

aplendena (Dactyl oaoma), 

270, 345 

sporal residuum, 161, 220 
spore, 162, 220 

— cyst, 251 

— formation, 385 

— formation in Myxo- 
sporidia, 282-285 

— membrane, 284 


spore-mother-cell, 251 
sijores of Coccidia, 227 

— of Myxosporidia, 286- 
289 

sporoblast, 159, 220, 261, 
272, 284 

sporocyst, 160, 189, 220, 
227, 272 
Sporocystea, 229 
sporocyte, 243 
sporoducts, 183 
sporogony, 166, 204, 208, 
209, 216, 247 - 252, 

261 

sporont, 157, 176, 286 

— of TMlohanicLj 292 
sporophore, 156 
sporoplasm, 160, 284, 288 
sporozoa, general characters, 

161, 164-168 

— affinities and phylc^ny, 
321 

sporozoite, 160, 220, 243, 
261, 272, 306 

— of Coccidium^ 210, 211 
sporulating body, 243 
sporulation, 162, 242 
^iialiua cephalua^ 296, 

344 

Squaviulina^^ 143 
Squatina angeluaf 344 
Stachcia, 142 
Staphylinua denSy 337 
Starcovici, 269 
Statira unicdor^ 337 
atatxrae {Oregarina)^ 337 
ataurocephcdi ( Kdliherdla\ 
196, 327 

StaurocephtUua ruddphii^ 
196, 327 
Stegochilwiif 402 
Stein, 154, 406, 407, 408, 
421 

Steinhaus, 208 
steini {OregariHa)^ 337, 
359 

ateU\formia (A ctinocepha - 
hi8\ 200, 333, 336, 336 
Steram-pseudopodium, 281 
Stempell, 285, 291, 292 
Stenocephalua, 198 
Stenophora, 198 

— jiUi, 198, 332 
Slentor, 405, 406 

— regeneration of, 392 

— roeaelif 324 
Stentorina, 406 
atepaiiovi {Ifaemogregar- 

ina), 206, 267, 346 
atepanoviana {Haemogre- 
gartna), 346 

29 


atephani {Olugea), 341 
Stephanophorttf 200 

— lucaniy 200, 334 
Stephanopogoriy 396, 399 
Sterki, 362, 410 
Sticholoucbe, parasites of, 

423 

Stichoapiroy 411 
Stichotrichoy 411 
Stictoaporoy 199 

— provincialiay 199, 336, 
336 

Stictosporinae, 199 
atiedax {Eimeria)y 232 

— {Monocyatia)y 232 
StigmatogcLater graciliay\^%y 

332 

Stiles, 231, 232 
Siizoatethium luciopercay 
344 

Stol6, 276, 298 
stomach, 251 
Storthoaphaeray 141 
Strasburger, 4, 7, 9, 10 
Strepailaa irUerpreay 349 
atricta (Olugea), 336, 337 
Strix JlammecLy 349 
Stronibidiumy 409 
Strongylidiumy 411 
Strongylocentrotua lividua, 
324 

atrongylura ( Henncguya)^ 
344 

Stumua vulgarisy 349 
Stylobryon petiolatuniy 324 
Stylocometeay 419, 421 
Stylocyatiay 199 

— praecoxy 199, 337 
StylonychiOy 411, 412 
Stylorhynchidacy 183, 190, 

201 

Stylorhyuchuay 161, 202, 
271 

— gametes of, 184 

— caudaiuay 338 

— UyngiodlUy 175, 202, 

317, 324, 333 

— oUongatxLa, 333, 336 

— ovaliay 337 
aubixMnaculaia (Haema- 

moeba)y 270 
Succinea gigantea, 338 

— ttfdffeTXy 338 

— pwfris, 338 
suckers, 371 

supplemental skeleton, 67 
suppuration, 163, 277, 289 
supra-oral lobe, 367 
Sua donuaticuay 351 
swarm-spores, 72, 292 
sS^ciOy 203 
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Sycia inopinata^ 175, 203, | 
324, 326 

Sylvia atricapilloy 349 

— hortenais^ 349 
Symphyta, 154 
Synactinwnyxoriy 298 

— tubijicis, 298, 328 
synapsis, 28 
Synapta, 194 

— digitata, 324 

— inhaerens, 324 
synaptae {Urospora), 190, 

324 

Synchaeta pectinata^ 326 

— tremulay 326 

— sp., 326 
Syncystisy 194 

— inirabilisy 194, 335 
Syncytiurriy 5 
Syngnathus acusy 343 
Synodontia achally 344 
Syringamminoy 141 
Syrnium alucOy 349 
syzygy, 178, 248 

Taeniay 276, 325 
Talpa europaeay 351 
Tangl, 5 

Tanyptis sp., 199, 337 
Tarentola mauritanicoy 346 
TecknitellOy 141 
Tellina sp., 206, 236, 338 
Telosporidia, 166,168, 204, 
285, 322, 323 

— life-cyclcs of, 271 
ienax {Gainocystia)y 197, 

334 

— {M<mocyatia)y 155 
tench, 208, 279 
Tenehrio inolitory 150, 337 
TenehrionidaCy 317 
tenella {Sarcocyatia)y 302, 

304, 305, 308, 351 
tencllum {Coccidium)y 232 
tentacle-like processes, in 
Pteroaporoy 177 
tentacles of Suctoria, 370 
tenuis {Beloides)y 201, 334 

— {Henneguya)y 339 
Terebellay 194 
terebellae {Oonospora)y 190, 

194, 326, 327 

Termes, Ciliate parasites of, 
418 

Terniea flavipesy 337 
terminology of malarial 
parasites, 243 
termtia {Gregarina), 337 
tertian fever, 241 

parasite, 243-254, 259 
test of Foraminifera, 52 


teaiicidi {Leyerella)y 230, 
331 

testis, 207, 208, 230, 277 
TeaUuio iberuy 266, 346 

— ‘tnarginatOy 346 
tetraapora {Gurleya)y 297, 

330 

Tetraaporeay 232 
Teirasporocystidaey 229, 
230, 232 
tetrazoic, 165 
Texas-fever, 242, 262, 269 
Textulariay 52, 113, 144 
Textularidaey 144 
TexUdarideOy 113, 139, 

143 

textua {Myxobolus)y 343 
Thalaaaeinay 328 
th alaaaemae ( Monocyatia)y 
328 

Thanasimua formicariuay 
337 

Th^lohan, 276, 283, 289, 
294, 298, 299 
Udlohani {Gou$na)y 342 

— {Rhabdoapora)y^S9-Mly 
342, 343, 344 

TIUlohaniay 285, 297, 320 

— contejeaniy 276, 329 

— giardiy 329 

— macrocystiay 331 

— miilleriy 285, 286, 292, 
330 

— octosporay 296, 331 
Thuramminay 142 
Thylakidiuniy 406 
Thymallua ihymalluSy 344 

— vulgarisy 296, 344 
thyaanurae {Olugea)y 337 

— {OTegarina)y 336 
Tiarinay 399 

tick, 262 
tick-fever, 242 
Timarchu tenebricosay 181, 
337 

Tinea/luviatilis, 344 
i — tincoy 296, 344 
I — vtdgarisy 344 
Tineola bisdiellay 207, 237 
Tinoporidaey 146 
TinoporuSy 146 
Tintinnidiuiny 409 
Tintinnmnay 409 
Tiniinnopaisy 409 
TintinnuSy 409 
Tipulay 175, 179 

— oleraceoy 170, 337 

— pratenaiSy 337 

— sp., 337 

iipvlae {A ctinocephalua)y 
337 


tipulae {Adelea)y 233, 337 
Tokophryay 418, 425 
Torj^o inamioratay 344 

— narcey 344 

— torpedoy 344 
Torquaiellay 370, 409 
tortoise, 275, 294 
Tortrix viridanUy 275, 295, 

337 

Totanus calidriSy 350 

— kypoleucuSy 350 

— totanuay 350 
toxoidea {Joyeuxella)y 316, 

327 

ToxoaporidiuMy 316 

— sabellidarumy 316, 326, 
327 

Trachelina, 400 
Tracheliusy 366, 397, 400 
TrachelocercUy 398 
Trachelophylluviy 398 
Trachinua dracoy 344 
Trachurus trachurus, 344 
tra nsovalis ( Myxobolus)y 
342 

Trematode, 254, 276, 297 
Triactinoviyxony 298 

— ignotuviy 298, 327 
TrichorhynchuSy 198 

— pulchery 198, 332 
Trichocysts, 368, 371 
TrickodinUy 413, 414 
TrichodinopaiSy 414 
Triclwgastery 411 
Trichonymphay 369, 417 
Trichonymphidae, 417 
Trichophryay 420, 421 
Trichorhyiuihuay 402 
Trichoaphaeriuniy 48, 76, 

82 

Trichospiray 402 
Tricystida, 176 
Tridactylua variegaiuay 337 
triformed tests, 58 
irigemina (A’lmena), 331 
Triloculinay 87, 89, 139, 
143 

Trinemay 141 
Tringa alpinay 350 
I — sp., 350 

Trionyx indicuay 270, 346 

— sp., 346 

— atellatusy 346 
Trisporea, 238 
tristeza, 242 
Tritaxiay 144 
Triton criatatusy 295 

— sp., 225, 345 
tritonis {Karyophagua)y 270 
Trochamminay 52, 142 
Trochammininaey 142 
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TrochilUiy 401 I 

Trochus sp., 234, 338 | 

trophic stage, 156 
trophoplasm, 9 
trophozoite, 156 
tropical malaria, 241 
Tropuionotus stolatus^ 346 
Trox perlcdus^ 337 
truiimta { Ceratoinyxa)^ 287, 
340 

TrunccUulina, 124, 135, 
146 

truncatuvi {Coccidium)^ 
347 

tmncatus (Discorhynchus), 
199, 337 

truttae{LymphospoTidium)f 
312, 343 
Tnixalis sp., 337 
Tryijon^ 280, 293 

— pHustinam, 344 

— vuhjaris, 344 
tuberculosis, 238 

Tub i fcx rivuloruirif 194, 
298, 328 

— iubi/exy 328 

t ubificis (Sy nactinoinyxon ), 
298, 328 
tumours, 278 
Tunicata, sporozoan para¬ 
sites of, 339 
Turdus menilay 350 
Turtur auritusy 350 

— turtuTy 350 

typicalis ( Pleistophora ), 

297, 296, 340 
typiciia {Botellu8)y 312,329, 
330 

Typton spongicola, 331 

UlivinOy 203 

— ellipticay 283, 326 
uncuiata {Ancyrophora)^ 

201, 333-335 

— {Asterop?wra), 337 
unicapsulatus {Myxobolus), 

296, 342 
uniform tests, 89 
Upupa epopsy 350 
urinary bladder, 277 
Urnula, 422 
Urnulina, 422 
Urocentrina, 403 
UrocentruvUy 403 


Urodela, 240 
UroleptuSy 411 
Uronemxiy 402 
Uronychuty 412 
UrosoniOLy 412 
Uroaporay 194 

— nemertiSy 325, 326 

— saenuruiis. 194, 328 

— sipunculiy 328 

— sp., 326 

— synajHaey 190, 324 
Urostylay 410, 411 
Urotrichay 367, 398 
Urozonay 402 
Uvigerimiy 145 

vacuoles, 220, 246, 366 

— contractile, 51, 152, 378 

— food, 380 
Vaginicolay 413, 417 
Vaginvlirwiy 144 

1 \ilmcinia sp., 325 
v(dettei (Gregarina)y 331 
ValvuliTUiy 144 
Van Beneden, 4, 9, 26 
Van Eecke, 305 
Va7i€ssa urticaey 337 
vanillae {Oliigea)y 334 
varia {Oonospora)y 326 
mriabilis {0(Mssia)y 340, 
341, 342 

varians {Glugea), 337 
variation in Foraminifera, 
133 

ventricosa {Echinospora)y 
332 

— {Eirmocystis)y 179, 336, 
337 

verraicul^ 251, 254, 258 
VemeuUinay 114, 144 
Vertebrcdinay 143 
vertebrates, 205, 206, 207, 
232, 253, 275, 295 
Verworn, 68 
Vespa mediay 337 
VespertUio murinuSy 270, 
351 

vesperuginis {Achromatic 
C745), 270, 351 
Vespenigo sp., 270, 351 
vestibule, 367 
Virchow, 4 

virgiUa {Pleistophora)y 329, 
330 


viride (Coccidium)y 351 
vitreous Foraminifera, 54 
vivax {Plas7rwdium)t 243- 
254, 267, 361 
Volvox globatoTy 324 
Vorticellay 413, 414 

— conjugation of, 387, 
391 

Vorticellina, 414 
Vuillemin, 300 

Wandolleck, 269 
Wasielewski,164,170, 173, 
301, 305, 306, 307 
Webbina, 142 
Wolters, 161 
wood-louse, 221 
Wright, 249, 416 

Xenodon neuviediiy 347 

yellow bodies, 276 
yellowish - brown bodies, 
253 

Zacharias, 13, 309 
ZaZophus ccUifomianuSy 
351 

Zamenis gemonensiSy 347 

— {Haemogregarina)y 3iT 

— hippocrepisy 347 

— viridiJlavuSy 347 
Zeller, 403, 404 
zoid, 251 
zoidophore, 251 
zoospore, 313 
zoospores of HyalqpuSy 82 

— of Polystomellay 72 

— of Trichosphaeriumy 76 
Zoothamniumy 416 
zoozanthellae in Foramini¬ 
fera, 61, 118 (footnote) 

zschokkei {Myxohol7C8)y 340 
Zygaena ^ipendulaCy 337 
ZygocystiSy 193 

— cometoy 193, 328 

— portuniy 331 

— puteanoy 331’ 
zygosis, 272 
Zygosoinoy 193 

— gibbosmtiy 193, 328 
zygote, 156, 159, 219, 227 

250, 258, 272 
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